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BOOK I 


THE STRENGTH OF PASSION 




I 


T HE coach, that had been slowly proceeding through 
the starless Italian night by the light of the two 
lanterns either side of the box seat came to a stop, 
with a violent jolt, and lurched heavily to one side on the 
cumbrous leather straps. Guard, postilion, and coachman 
dismounted, and their short, vigorous Italian curses dis¬ 
turbed the heavy, warm stillness. 

With exclamations, complaints, and much reluctance, 
the passengers opened the now slanting door and descended 
into the circle of lantern light that revealed the broken 
wheel. 

Two of these passengers were Italians, and, after the first 
annoyance, took the discomfiture good-humouredly; the 
other two were Englishmen, and bore themselves with all 
the haughtiness customary to their race when travelling 
in a foreign country. 

“Harry,” came the severe and proud voice of one of 
these gentlemen, “ we had been better situated if you had 
taken my advice and hired a coach for ourselves. See what 
comes of travelling in a public stage ! ” 

The other responded more quietly; he had, in fact, been 
roused from sleep, and still yawned and blinked too indo¬ 
lently for bad temper, 

“ We can walk into Bologna,” he replied; “ we must be 
near the gates.” He stretched himself and flung back his 
fawn-coloured mantle. 

“ And leave our baggage in charge of these ? ” asked 
the first speaker, pointing a shapely hand at the five Italians 
gathered round the broken wheel. 

“ Come, Frank, thou art too suspicious,” answered his 
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companion, with familiarity and good-nature. “ Even 
though these be Papists and cut-throats (and I make no 
doubt they are), they must deliver the portmantles in 
Bologna.” So saying, he strode up to the guard and 
demanded, in a tone of command : 

“ How far is it to Bologna ? ” He spoke a tolerable 
Italian, though his accent was without grace; he translated 
the man’s courteous answer as : “ Two miles—and the 
alternative to sleep here all night ! ” 

With that he pulled out a gold repeating watch and 
glanced at the dial. 

“ Ten o’clock, Frank—will you walk to Bologna ? ” he 
cried. 

“ We have no choice,” returned the other; “ but speak 
to him, I pray you, about the baggage—I would I had 
enough of the tongue to do so myself.” 

“Fellow,” said his friend, pointing to the darkness that 
concealed the top of the coach, “ have an eye to yonder 
portmantles. I am Mr. Middleton and my friend is Mr. 
Moutray—you will find us at the palazzo of the Countess 
Odaleschi, in Bologna.” 

At this name the two Italian gentlemen looked up from 
the wheel and regarded the foreigners with a more interested 
scrutiny than they had yet shown. Mr. Moutray noticed 
this, and flushed with annoyance, pulling his hat over his 
eyes and stepping further out of the rays of the lantern as 
resenting even a glance of casual curiosity. 

Mr. Middleton fee’d the guard, who was vehement and 
expressive in his assurances and apologies, raised his hat to 
his fellow-travellers (who showed no disposition to leave the 
scene of the disaster, and who appeared, indeed, quite re¬ 
conciled to a night on the road), and taking Mr. Moutray by 
the arm, set off along the highway to Bologna. 

As soon as they stepped out of the radius of the long 
lantern beams, complete and impossible darkness engulfed 
them. With a laugh Mr. Middleton went back and returned 
with one of the coach lamps—a cumbersome thing that cast, 
however, a clear radiance over the dusty, rough road. 
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“ By God,” said Mr. Middleton, “ I’ll pay you a com¬ 
pliment, Frank—there are no roads in Scotland worse than 
this.” 

Francis Moutray did not respond; his companion 
guessed that he was considering a grievance, and became 
silent too. He had learnt that silence was the only weapon 
with which to meet the young Scotchman’s sombre moods 
of deep depression and reserve. 

As they stumbled over the rough stones and into the 
hollows of white dust, it was Francis Moutray himself who 
spoke first. 

“ Saw you how yon fellows stared when you gave the 
name of the Contessa Odaleschi ? ” he demanded im¬ 
patiently. “ Surely I will go to an inn and not to the 
residence of this woman.” 

“ What have you against her ? ” asked the Englishman 
lightly. “ I tell you that when I met her in Paris she had 
a charming salon and was much thought of—her first 
husband was a Contestabile Colonna-” 

“ Her father was the Duke of Northumberland—and her 
mother—who ? ” interrupted Francis Moutray. 

The Englishman gave him a swift look across the yellow 
light of the lantern he held. 

“ Ah, you know that,” he commented. 

“ I heard it yesterday, and there was light talk about 
her—a coquette of fifty l ” replied Mr. Moutray drily. 

“ You pragmatical fellow ! ” exclaimed Mr. Middleton. 
“ I produce you an invitation from the most famous and 
charming lady in the Italian States, and this is my reward.” 

“ I am,” said Mr. Moutray firmly yet wearily, “ desirous 
to be rid of this country which I find an offence and an 
abomination. I hear the Pope is as great in Bologna as in 
Rome,” he added abruptly. 

“ ’Tis his second city,” admitted Mr. Middleton, and he 
smiled at the scorn and bitterness with which the young 
man—Calvinist and Northerner in every drop of his blood— 
spoke. “ But when you come to Italy, Frank, you must 
tolerate the Pope.” 
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“ I came for my instruction and for the pleasure of your 
companionship,” returned Mr. Moutray rather coldly; 
“ but I am eager to be in my own country, and I shall never 
again leave Scotland, no, nor Glenillich either.” 

“ So you say—but you misjudge yourself,” smiled the 
Englishman. 4 4 ’Twas not wholly the pious desire for 
instruction, Frank, that brought you on this tour. Your 
blood is warmer than you admit, and your spirit is too 
ardent to be satisfied with Glenillich and the kirk.” 

44 My father was so satisfied,” retorted the young man 
half fiercely, 44 and methinks it would have been well had 
I followed in his footsteps and remained to rule at Glenillich, 
nor been drawn by idle curiosity to traverse the lands of 
pagans and idolaters.” 

44 But you were of too lusty a habit to endure the life 
your father led,” remarked Mr. Middleton keenly. “ Believe 
me, you will never be a saint, Francis, for all your Puritan 
ancestors, your dominie and pastor in Geneva bands, and 
the works of theology you have consumed.” 

The truth of this stung Francis Moutray like a prick on 
the bare flesh, and he flushed hotly. 

“ The Devil is busy about all of us,” he said, and he 
spoke with a feeling and a sincerity that redeemed his 
words from the impression of hypocrisy or foolishness. 

Mr. Middleton held the lantern higher. 

And you perceive him rather unusually busy 

here ? he answered. 44 Does he not tempt you, Frank, 

austere as you are, with all the entrancing wares he has 
to offer ? ” 

I have seen nothing yet for which I would make 
traffic with Satan,” answered the young man with some 
real loftiness. 


Mr. Middleton lightly laughed. 

“ You have not seen everything, 


are very young. 


5 ? 


he remarked. 


“ You 


“ Well,” returned Mr. Moutray wearily, “ I would I were 
in Scotland and away from these heathen countries.” 

“ Tllis is th e end of our pilgrimage,” said Harry Middle- 
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ton. “ Give me but a few days in the gay Bologna and I am 
ready to accompany you home.” 

Francis Moutray did not speak again until they reached 
the gates of Bologna, where they had to pull out their pass¬ 
ports and answer the inquiries of the Swiss Papal Guards, 
and then, when all preliminaries were over and the gates 
were opened for them to pass through, he murmured some¬ 
thing under his breath that Mr. Middleton could not catch 
the sense of, but the tone of which caused him to look at his 
companion sharply. 

The young man was standing in the full rays of the 
yellow lamp that lit the interior of the old worn gate arch, 
and his eyes were fixed on the dark vista of the long, dimly 
illumined arcaded street of Bologna. 

He had removed his hat some time since by reason 
of the oppressive heat, and his face showed clearly pale 
between his dark hair and his dark clothes ; his haughty 
and pensive features wore a look of black melancholy and 
bitter apprehension that startled his companion. 

“ Why—Frank-? ” 

Francis Moutray half-turned. 

“ I have a premonition that this city will be fatal to me,” 
he said simply. 

Mr. Middleton shrugged his shoulders and laughed; 
he was well-used to these Gaelic superstitions, glooms, and 
forebodings. 

44 Thou art not thyself,” he answered kindly, and, thrust¬ 
ing his passport into his pocket, he turned and asked the 
gate-keeper the whereabouts of the inn at which they had 
arranged to stay the night. 

Mr. Moutray sighed, half angrily, clapped his hat on his 
brow, and strode forward into Bologna. 

44 Nay, return to Milan,” said Mr. Middleton mildly, 

catching up with him. 

Francis Moutray suddenly smiled, with a flash of some 
humour. 

44 Now—on foot ? ” he asked. “ I will stay the night 
here, at least.” 
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The streets were empty, the city silent, here and there 
fluttering lamps lit the arcades, here and there a coach 
rattled over the stones and echoed into the dark distance; 
at intervals a light showed in one of the arched windows of 
the tall palaces. The strangeness and the oppression were 
extraordinary to Francis Moutray; something in the city 
of which he could see so little affected him powerfully with 
a sense of attraction, a sense of repulsion, and a sense of 
doom. His hereditary melancholy deepened unbearably; 
he felt old and useless, a weight as of the world on his heart, 
and the dark, arched street became to him as awesome as a 
highway to hell. 

The inn was in darkness too; all hope of the coach had 
been abandoned for that night, and the landlord and drawers 
had to be roused from their beds. 

Francis Moutray declined supper, left Mr. Middleton 
at a hearty meal, and was ushered upstairs into the room 
prepared for him—a large chamber with a stone floor and a 
thick, white mosquito-net hanging round a black four-poster 
bed. The flickering flame of the thick yellow candle shot 
a wavering light over the walls and the painted ceiling, 
revealed too, near the bed, a great picture of the Madonna 
holding her Child. 

The landlord withdrew, leaving the light on the old 
black bureau, and Francis Moutray stood looking at the one 
picture in the room. 

He left as if he was face to face with the menace of the 
city—a thing hitherto not seen, but felt. 

He stood for some while, quite still, staring at the 
flamboyant oil-painting of the Mother and Child, both 
of whom seemed to regard him with a peculiar and derisive 
smile that affected him like a narcotic, for presently his 
senses dazed, and he thought that the figures moved and 
pointed at him and mocked. 

A clock struck midnight; the first of the strokes roused 
him. He strode up to the picture, pulled it from the wall, 
opened the door, and put the Papist symbol in the dark 
passage. 
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As he returned to his chamber he became suddenly 
acutely conscious that he was tired to exhaustion. He 
flung off his hat and cloak and cast himself down in the huge 
chair beside the bed; the windows were shut and the room 
close and oppressive, even the shiny marble floor was damp 
with heat. Francis gasped for air, but he knew that to open 
the window would be to let in a cloud of poisonous night- 
flies ; even now a faint circle of them hovered round the 
candle flame and dropped, singed, into the guttered pools of 
coarse tallow. 

Francis hated the room. His apprehension grew, it was 
with him like a living companion, to whisper, to suggest, 
to warn. 

He rose up again and turned the key in the lock; he 
looked to the pistols in his belt, and put his sword on the 
chair, ready to his hand. His fatigue increased until it was 
as if he had been drugged; all his mental fear and dread 
could not keep his body alert, his knees and hands shook, 
and the lids fell heavily over his eyes. 

“ The Papist picture has bewitched me,” he murmured, as 
he dragged off his coat and, pulling aside the white net 

curtains, fell on the narrow bed. 

The pillows and mattress were hard, the linen neither 
fresh nor cool, but Francis Moutray sank at once into a sleep 
or swoon in which the most powerful and vivid dream of 
his life came to him—came in a flash, like a streak of 


lightning against a midnight heaven. 

He thought that a woman grew up from the darkness, 
formed rapidly, and came to instant perfection out of a swirl 
of fire, jewels, and flowers. She was dressed like those Italian 
ladies he had lately met, in full vanity of brocade and velvet, 
lace and gems; she was beautiful with the beauty he had 
dreamed of in profane and forbidden dreams, not with the 
human beauty he had seen with his waking eyes, and he knew 
that she was Temptation and Evil and Desire, no longer 
a dim, haunting shape to sting secretly and be thrust away, 
but a visualized form, full-grown, challenging, dominant. 
She had a look of the U&d fl un g from his room; 


k of the MadfnjyWjA had flung 
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she was the thing he had dreaded, feared, yet sought to find ; 
he wanted her and he hated her—both passionately. 

He made a movement of pain and she slowly approached 
the bed, holding her soft hands on her full bosom—her 
movements and her looks were tender and caressing, yet 
the movement and look of some one advancing on her prey. 

Francis shivered, yet longed for her approach. The room 
was certainly full of a vague horror ; reality was mingled 
with his vision, and he could see the circle of light and the 
circle of flies about the candle—it worried him that he had 
left it burning, and he tried to move, but his limbs were as 
powerless as if they were under a leaden pall, and the 
woman came nearer. He looked at her, knowing she was but 
the embodiment of his own fancies and fears and desires, 
yet seeing her clearly, actually a creature of flesh and blood 
yet touched with the terror of dreams. She came nearer, and 
the cambric on her bosom heaved with the beating of her 
heart. She was fair, and her blue eyes sparkled with an 
unearthly fire. She reached the bed and drew aside the 
mosquito-net; her lips were full and moist as those of the 
vampire who lives on men’s blood—but gently curved too 
and sweetly smiling. 

With a sob of horror and despair Francis sat up, over¬ 
coming, with an effort of agony, the inertia that bound him ; 
his staring eyes gazed into the soft orbs of the phantom who 
bent down till her loose locks touched his feverish forehead. 

She was pervading him, overcoming him, absorbing 
him. . . . 

44 You want my soul ! ” he shrieked, and he called on 
God and seized the fair mischief by the throat. . . . She 
made no resistance, she was slack in his grip ; his strength 
came to him in a rush of triumph, he flung her down, 
dragging the mosquito-net from the pole. She faded, 
drooped, and all the flash went from her jewels, all the 
colours from her robe. 

Francis laughed. 

44 Come to me now ! I have often wanted you, and now 
you are dead I may hold you in my arms ! ” 
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He tried to lift her on to the bed, but he observed that 
she was covered with blood from head to foot, and with a 
moan he let her slip on to the marble floor. 

44 1 have murdered her ! ” he said. He fell back, and 
an awful sense of loneliness possessed him—loneliness and 
horror and the hot sickness of his fantasy. He struggled 
up again with desperate strength, and stretched out his arms 
over the torn curtains where he thought the lady lay ; his 
hand knocked against the chair, and a loud clatter roused 
him from the thick horror of his dream. He sat up, clasping 
his hands to his damp forehead ; he perceived that the 
room was empty and the marble floor unstained, and that 
the noisy rattle which had awakened him had been caused 
by his sword and pistol being cast to the ground by his own 
violent movement. 

He sprang up and, with shaking hands, replaced the 
weapons, then stumbled to the window and pulled it open. 
The fresher air of the outer night revived him and dispelled 
his confused fancies. Regardless of the poison supposed to 
linger in the night air, he fastened the casement back on 
the rude clasp and stood staring into the darkness that 
concealed Bologna. 

He now scorned himself for his vision ; he felt his fore¬ 
head and pulse, and knew himself feverish. This was not 
the first time he had found himself weakened and delirious 
with fever since he had crossed the Italian frontiers. He 
cursed the country and cursed the heat; he thought of 
the picture of the Virgin in the corridor and shuddered, 
half-accusing her of having put a spell on him ; but did not 
the whole country stand for witchcraft and damnation ? 

The thick flame of the candle sank out under the weight 
of the thronging mosquitoes, the rank smell of tallow filled 
the room. Francis Moutray fumbled his way back to the 
bed and, falling on his knees beside it, dropped his head 
against the disarranged coverlet, and sank into a delirious 
sleep, while without his window the coloured Italian dawn 
began to reveal Bologna. 



II 


V ITTORIA ODALESCHI had a history as scandalous 
and romantic as any lady in the scandalous and 
romantic Italian States. She was the most admired, 
most criticized, most envied, and most powerful woman in 
Bologna ; nothing honourable was ever said of her, neither 
during her childhood, when her father, the English Duke, 
made her, at fourteen, the hostess at his Roman feasts—nor 
during her brief married life, nor during her gorgeous widow¬ 
hood ; but she had a reputation for wit and shrewdness and 

daring not to be eclipsed by any reputation in the Papal 
See. 

More money was lost, more marriages made, more 
rendezvous kept, and, it was added, more crimes planned, 
under the painted ceiling of the Palazza Odaleschi than 
in the whole of the rest of Italy. Her beauty was not as 
famous as it had been twenty years before, but she had 
still numerous cavaliers, and her mansion boasted the 
attractions of youth and fresh loveliness in the persons of 
her two daughters. Her high-reaching schemes to secure 
a brilliant match for each of her children had roused much 
profane laughter among her votaries, but this passionate 
ambition was the most laudable, as it was now the strongest 
of the feelings that animated her worldly soul. 

On the day after the arrival of Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
Moutray in Bologna, the Contessa received a note from the 
former gentleman, written in very fair Italian, and asking 
when he might be received. 

Vittoria smiled to think that the Englishman did not 
know that the Palazzo Odaleschi was always open to young 
men of good family with money to stake on the gambling- 
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tables and to spend on the beautiful women who followed 
in Vittoria’s train. 

She put the letter down and thought a little. She had 
a good memory, and she soon recollected that she had met 
this Mr. Middleton a year ago in Paris, when she had gone 
there to sell some property belonging to her late husband. 
She remembered that she had taken the trouble to have 
inquiries made about him, and had discovered that he was 
a rich English esquire with large estates in Surrey and with 
foreign tastes, unmarried, gay, but prudent. She had liked 
him, but he was no use to her, and her invitation to the 
Palazzo Odaleschi had been the mere politeness of a manner 
by nature and cultivation sweet and flattering. 

But in a postscriptum Mr. Middleton reminded her of 
“ her gracious offer of hospitality,” and asked, in a way that 
admitted of no refusal, if he might bring his travelling 
companion, Francis Moutray, Laird of Glenillich. 

Vittoria shrugged and smiled, and sent one of her black 
pages in a frivolous gilt cabriolet to fetch the two gentlemen 
and their vails from the inn. She reflected, when her mes¬ 
senger had 

too careless in encouraging the gallants who waited on her. 
There had been a great feast last night, and she had noticed 
that the gambling saloon was not so full as usual, and that 
some of the ladies had lacked cavaliers. There were many 
women who were her bitter enemies, very willing to do her 
a mischief, and she perceived, with the practical prudence 
that was concealed beneath her wanton frivolity, that she 
was losing ground, and that she would scarcely recover it 
unless she could bring about the marriage of her daughter 
Emilia with the son of Prince Orsini. 

Occupied with these sombre thoughts, the Odaleschi sat 
in her private chamber drinking chocolate, and gazing at 
herself in the small mirror of Venetian glass surrounded 
with a border of heavy crystal flowers that hung above her 
ormolu toilet-table. 

Everything in the room was luxurious, splendid, ponder¬ 
ous : the lofty ceiling was crowded with bright paintings 


gone, that she could not any longer afford to be 
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of cupids, birds, flowers, and fantastic shields displaying 
the Odaleschi quarterings ; the floor and walls were covered 
in Eastern tapestries, and the bed was hung with heavy 
draperies of blue and yellow Genoa velvet. Above the bed 
was an elaborate crucifix in gold and ebony, and beneath it 
a lamp of lapis-lazuli on a gilt bracket, while on the opposite 
wall was a painting of the school of Rubens, representing 
the Rape of Ganymede. 

The Contessa’s perfumes, lotions, powders, rouges, 
pomades, Hungary waters, and pastilles were all encased 
in chased gold ; the candlesticks were gold also, and heavy 
enough and tall enough to light the holy vessels on the altar 
instead of the toilet of the Odaleschi. She was fond of telling 
in her mad moments how a cardinal, who was in love with 
her, had robbed these candlesticks from his church and put 
gilt in the place of them, with a pound of lead in each to 
make them heavy. 

But she was in no mad humour now but one very 
pensive, as she sat with her chin propped on her hand and 
gazed across the profaned gold on her dressing-table at 
the reflection in the mirror that hung on the wall beyond. 
No one knew her age, but she had long left her youth 
behind. 

Still the Northern blood of her father had served her 
well in preserving her beauty long after the period when her 
Southern rivals faded. Her nut-brown hair was still abun¬ 
dant and glossy, her figure still comely and straight, and 
if her large dark eyes were no longer perfectly brilliant and 
no cosmetics could quite disguise the ravages on her soft 
face, if she kept her throat covered even when her bosom 
was bare, still, by candlelight, when dressed with art, she 
was yet a beauty by reason of the delicacy of her features, 
the grace of her movements, her expression of sweetness 
and gaiety. 

She wore, as she sat before the mirror, a robe of white 
silk with raised flowers in velvet that fell open over a gown 
of lawn and lace that swathed her to the chin ; heelless 
slippers of crimson brocade hung on her feet which rested 
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on a small red cushion ; on her lap was a silver box full of 
bonbons wrapped in blue and pink papers. 

After a long and intent scrutiny of her reflection she 
threw back her head with a half-humorous, half-defiant 


movement. 

“ Ah, Dio ! ” she exclaimed, “ it is nearly over ! ” 

When her face was utterly bereft of beauty she would 
be as bankrupt as the merchant who has lived on trading 
in silver and gold, and one day finds the mines empty and 
himself ruined, if he has not been prudent enough to save 
from the fat days. 

And the Contessa had not saved a maravedi; her sole 
investments were her two daughters, and she was hampered 
there, because, for the first time in her life, she felt proud 
objection to anything ignoble; when it was a question of 
her children she was virtuous and rigid. She wished to sell 
her daughters, but the price was to be marriage, an honour¬ 
able name, a fine establishment; and the girls had been 
educated, guarded, kept severely in a convent, for this end. 

“ When they are married they may do as they please,” 
smiled the Contessa, “ but there shall be no breath against 
them before.” 

And her smile became bitter when she reflected that 
she might have married a reigning Duke, had not scandal so 
persistently connected her name with a Roman noble that 
her father was glad to give her to the Contestabile Colonna, 
who took his bride and her dowry without question, which 
no other of her admirers had been prepared to do ; and 
when for the first time a widow, scandal had prevented her 
securing a finer second match than a Bolognese noble. 

“ If I had not been a little fool,” thought Vittoria, 
“ I might have been the mistress of a court instead of a 
burnt-out woman scheming how she may escape penury.” 

She rose to shake off these recollections, and the forgotten 
silver box of bonbons fell from her lap, and the blue and 
pink papers scattered over the floor. 

The stiff velvet was pulled aside from the door, and 
Giovanna Odaleschi entered. 
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When she saw the scattered bonbons she stooped with¬ 
out a word and began picking them up. 

Vittoria watched her daughter with an eager expression 
touched with fierceness; the younger woman was in the 


full radiance of opening beauty—a creature of colour, of 
softness, of sparkle and grace. 


Her white, slightly untidy mob showed the long curves 
of her rounded limbs; her hair, as dull, a yellow as 
amber, was carelessly knotted with a black velvet ribbon. 


Her warm, flushed, dusky blonde beauty had a peculiar 
character; her neck was long, her features small, her lips 
full, her brow low, her eyes large, slow-moving, and of a 
sleepy look, the deep brown of them veiled by the gold 
glint of lashes thick and curved. She was lovely and com¬ 
plete in her loveliness, but she was not the classical type 
then in fashion; there was more in her of the bacchante or 


nymph than the goddess or the queenly women so admired, 

and there were those who found the touch of the strange 

in her far from attractive. The Orsini prince, who was wooing 

her sister, had likened her, with her long body, long throat, 

small head, and cluster of yellow hair, to the Medusa changing 
to the snake. 


Her mother caught a little sigh in her throat. Emilia 

would be safe in the Palazzo Orsini, if human wits could 

get her there—but how could Giovanna be provided for ? 

So far she had evoked no offers in the marriage mart of the 
Odaleschi palace. 

n t ^° me ^ ere ’ sa ^ Vittoria gravely and with a yearning 


The girl obeyed and came, her hands full of the sweet¬ 
meats. Vittoria put her bleached, perfumed, and cool 
fingers under her daughter’s round chin. Giovanna stood 
controlled but restive, with shifting eyes. 

“ Have you a lover, Vanna ? ” asked Vittoria intently 
and sadly. J 


“ No,” said the girl frankly, “ nor am I like to have till 
you have married Emilia. She will permit no gallant to 
come within reach of the tip of my fan.” 
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“ Is there anyone you want for a lover, Vanna ? ” 

Vittoria gazed into the sili^^pbcquisite face. She saw 
passion there and wit and gai8tj^*|jlfulness and pride, but 
she did not trace in those fair features the strength of will, 
the clearness of intelligence, the jmoment and penetration 
that had balanced her own hot-fciooded follies and im¬ 
prudences. > 

“ Trust me, carina” she said rapidly. “ I will make 
you a princess—only wait, be patient, be prudent—Emilia 
is three years older.” 


A mischievous look brightened the sleepy brown eyes to 
a golden flash. 

“ I have only left the convent six months,” returned 
Giovanna, “ and you are always warning me! What 
do you think I shall do ? ” 

She gently moved her face from her mother’s hand and 
shook the bonbons on to the dressing-table. 

Vittoria thought of her own youth. 

41 You have plenty of temptation to fall in love,” she 
said. 


“ And if I do ? ” answered the girl. 44 I am nineteen. 
You were married at fifteen.” 

“ Yes,” said the Contessa sharply, 44 that is why I sent 
you and Emilia to a convent. I did not want you spoilt 
too.” 


44 Spoilt ? ” Giovanna laughed lightly and freshly. 
44 Madonna ! You have had a lovely life ! ” 

Vittoria looked at her swiftly, then sank into the chair 
before the dressing-table. 

44 Listen to me, Vanna,” she said coldly. 44 I have plans 

for you. I know you are impulsive and impatient, and that 

is why I speak to you plainly. You are going to marry a 

great man—there is no one coming here at present good 

enough for you—you must marry as well as Emilia if not 
better-” 

44 Emilia is not married yet,” remarked Giovanna with 
a touch of malice. 
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Vittoria glanced over her shoulder, and the vigour and 
energy that had made her a power in her time showed in 
her alert face. v 

“ Emilia will marry—as I wish,” she said, 44 and so will 
you. Amuse yourself with these cavaliers, but go no 
further with them than compliments.” 

Giovanna came behind her mother’s chair and gazed at 
the reflection of her glowing face in the thick Venetian 
mirror. 

44 How can I,” she replied, 44 when you always have 
an old woman about me ? ” 

44 When you are married,” said her mother, 44 you shall 
do as you wish.” 

44 Dio ! ” cried Giovanna, 44 when will you marry me ? ” 

44 When I can find the husband rich enough and powerful 
enough, Vanna.” 

She was still turned in her chair, and as she spoke was 
gazing anxiously into the careless young face above her 
shoulder. 

44 Carina ,” she said, with a sudden deep note in her 
voice, 44 you do believe that I love you and am labouring 
for your good, do you not ? ” 

Giovanna instantly flung her arms about her mother. 

44 Madre mia ! ” she cried passionately. 44 I care for no 
one at all but you. I will do whatever you tell me. I do 
not love anyone; no, I do not think I ever shall, either. 
Find me a good-tempered husband, carissima, and I shall 
be content.” 

Vittoria returned the embrace ardently and gazed into 
her daughter’s face with searching eyes. Giovanna’s frank 
innocency of expression put the seal of truth on her simple 
words; she was untouched as yet by any emotion, plastic 
to any influences, heart-whole and joyous. 

44 Jesu and the Holy Virgin protect you,” said Vittoria 
in a trembling voice; she felt that, as she embraced her 
daughter, she was enfolding her own lost girlhood—and that 
innocence and light-heartedness which she herself had never 
known. 
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Giovanna gravely drew a crucifix of gold and ivory 
from the bosom of her mob and pressed it reverently to her 
lips ; attached to the fine chain by which this crucifix was 
fastened to her neck was a little reliquary that contained a 
lock of the hair of Santa Caterina of Alexandria. 

“ 1 ai « well protected,” said the girl, with a serious look. 
“ Santa Caterina guards me ! The Reverend Mother said 
this holy relic would bring a blessing.” 

44 So will,” returned Vittoria; she was still a religious 
woman, despite everything, and a generous benefactress of 
the Church. “ Keep it, Vanna, always, and pray to the 
saint every night to give you a good husband; and when you 
tell your rosary add a prayer to the Holy Virgin to the same 
purpose.” 

Giovanna slipped her treasures back into her slender 
bosom, over her gay young heart, and turning lightly about, 
snatched up some of the bonbons and began to unwrap 
them and crack them with her strong white teeth. 

“ When are you going to give another festa ? ” she asked. 

11 When Emilia is married,” replied the Contessa firmly.* 

Giovanna made a grimace. 

“ Not before ? ” 

44 Not a soldi more do I spend on dazzling the Orsini,” 
said Vittoria. 44 He is in love—let love work his way. 
Besides, child, it is as well you should know that we have 
very little money now. Once ”—her eyes gleamed— 41 there 
was a festa every night for me.” 

44 Ah 1 ” exclaimed Giovanna greedily ; she stretched 
her limbs with a luxurious movement, 44 will the Orsini give 
Emilia a festa every night ? ” 

44 He is one of the greatest princes in Rome,” returned 
the Contessa drily. 

44 Find me such a lord ! ” cried the girl. 

44 If there is such another in Italy, you shall be his wife,” 

returned her mother, with the old indomitable spirit flushing 

her faded cheek and restoring something of the lost brilliancy 
of her beauty. 

Giovanna stood thoughtfully silent; the glamour of the 

tvo 
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dawn of life’s spring-time showed in her eyes and in her 
fresh lips. 

“ Is it better to be loved or to have a festa every night ? ” 
she asked gravely. 

The Contessa stretched out her hand for her gilt rouge 


P°t. 

“ Tell Clarisse to come to me,” she said. “ I must 
dress—two strangers are to attend the reception this after¬ 
noon—nay, they have produced an old invitation and must 

stay here—foreigners, Vanna.” 

“ I hate foreigners.” Giovanna ate another sweetmeat. 

“ An Englishman and a Scotchman,” continued Vittoria. 
14 On their way to Rome, to the Palazzo Muti ?—the 
King of England ? ” demanded Giovanna with some interest. 

44 I have only met one of these cavaliers,” answered the 
Contessa languidly, 44 and from what 1 can recall he was 
very staunch for the established government in England, and 


spoke of His Majesty at Rome as the Pretender only.” 

Giovanna lifted her shoulders. 

44 I do not know when they will arrive,” continued the 
Contessa, 44 but if I am not ready, you will receive them— 
you and Emilia. I believe they are persons of quality,” 
she added. 


Giovanna came to her gracefully, kissed her, and left 
the room with a smiling farewell. 

When she was alone Vittoria slipped back in her chair 
in a weary attitude, and, holding her hand over her brow, 
began to consider how she could use Emilia’s marriage 
(when it was accomplished) to secure a match as brilliant 
for Giovanna ; the younger girl was nearer her heart, and 
she forgot her own troubles in dreaming over the gorgeous 
future she might gain for her tall golden daughter. 



Ill 


W HEN Francis Moutray found himself in the impos¬ 
ing salon of the Palazzo Odaleschi, he already knew 
the scandalous history of the aventuriere who was 
to be his hostess ; he knew that she was the daughter of an 
English duke and a French lady of good family and frail 
virtue ; that she had been married at fifteen, with a reputa¬ 
tion already smirched, to a man whose wife had died in 
suspicious circumstances; that she had made more noise in 
Italy than any other beauty of the same type; that most 
of the murders, marriages, intrigues, and duels in Bologna 
were traced to the Odaleschi palace; and that the Contessa 
had been five times banished the city, though she returned 
from each exile with an undiminished hold on the aristocracy 
of Bologna, who found her their principal amusement, their 
main theme of scandal and the most lavish patroness of 
their vices and passions. 

With this knowledge of the lady arming him, Francis 
Moutray was prepared to meet her with some curiosity and 
much disgust; these tales of her filled him with aversion ; 
he found no pleasure in such corrupt splendour, nor was he 
in the least apprehensive of being t"muted by any lures so 
obvious and so alien as those this stale siren employed ; 
when told that “ he who entered the Odaleschi palace must 
be prepared to leave his skin behind ” he had smiled, but 
Mr. Middleton had left his jewels locked away at the inn for 
fear the Bologna ladies might beg them of him for a token. 

The salon into which they were conducted was of that 
rococo magnificence held to be the height of taste and 
fashion ; in each compartment of the vaulted ceiling was 
painted a mythological subject in bright colours, and from 
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the gilt ribs and bosses hung heavy chandeliers of cut crystal, 
furnished with scented tapers ; the great expanse of polished 
floor was gleaming with reflections, the windows hung with 
Venetian velvet and stamped leather, the tables and chairs 
placed near the walls were gilt and heavy. 

An entrance enclosed by two dark red porphyry pillars 
gave on to a formal garden on which the spring-tide sun 
sparkled and where a fountain sent up a long jet of radiant 
water against the background of the cypress trees. 

Several Italian gentlemen were also waiting for the 
Contessa, though it was yet some time before the hour when 
her usual reception began. Francis cast a condemning 
eye over the foreign fashion of their dress, the affectations 
of their courtesy, and withdrew himself to the door open 
on to the garden that he might not be offended by their 
voluble talk. 


At one end of the salon three shallow marble steps led to a 
dais behind which were gilt folding-doors. 

Presently these doors were opened by two footmen in the 
Odaleschi livery, and the Contessa, attended by her two 
daughters, made her usual entry. Francis glanced up, 
and the sight of three lovely women, who, at this little 


distance, might have been sisters, was certainly a gracious 
thing even to his prejudiced eyes. 


The Contessa wore a purple brocade, and her powdered 
hair was dressed a foot above her fair pale face; Emilia and 
Giovanna were each in light yellow gowns, with long shawls 
of white lace ; Vittoria kissed the tips of her fingers to the 
waiting cavaliers, who. with the exception of Francis, all bent 
low, and the two girls curtsied. When they had descended 
into the salon and the presentations had been made, Francis 
Moutray gazed with searching curiosity at the celebrated 
beauty. 


As his eyes flickered over her he knew that she was not 
perilous for him ; he saw every wrinkle, every stroke of 
paint on her face, and something brutal in him was satisfied 
that this enchantress was being deprived of her weapons by 
time; he looked from her to Emilia, who was a dark creature 
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with an aloft and dreaming air, and his appraisement of her 
was careless ; his last consideration was for the golden 
Giovanna, who was laughing with Mr. Middleton. 

He noticed at once the strangeness of her beauty, the 
long throat, the small delicate head, the full lips, and with 
a horrid thrill he recognized in her a likeness to the woman 

of his vision the night before. 

His eyes remained on her, and his heart beat slightly 
faster as something of the terror and fascination of his 
dream came over him again. 

Giovanna turned and looked at him. 

Her sleepy eyes widened, brightened, then the lids 
drooped again, a faint blush overspread the small oval of 
her face; she turned again to Mr. Middleton and made some 
remark. 

Francis could not catch what she said, but he knew she 
was talking English; the sound of his own tongue on her lips 
gave him a peculiar sensation; he remembered her English 
blood. 

Again Giovanna looked at him gravely; this time the 
drowsy eyes came bright as gold ; she moved away from Mr. 
Middleton and stood in the entrance to the garden. 

The salon was beginning to fill; the Contessa’s attention 
was taken by her guests ; Mr. Middleton was endeavouring 
to return Emilia’s coquetries in Italian; Francis stood 
watching Giovanna. 

He told himself that she was a thing to be despised, such 
as her mother had been at her age—her mother’s bait now ; 
a deep regret for this possessed him, and mingled with this 
regret was a stirring of all the old desires and longings he 
always held chained and bound in his soul. 

Giovanna looked at him again, then passed out into the 
garden ; he saw the sunlight flash over her as she went. 

For a moment he held himself motionless where he was, 
struggling with a horrid remembrance of his dream ; then he 
said to himself, “ Why should I be afraid of this poor 

creature ? ” 

And he followed her. 
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There were several people in the garden, seated on the 
coloured tiled benches or wandering in and out of the intricate 
paths ; Giovanna stood beside a flowering bush of myrtle; 
she was pulling one of the flowers to pieces with her long 
fingers. Francis Moutray stopped before her. 

“You speak my language ? ” he said in English. 

“ Yes.” She looked directly at him without either 
confusion or coquetry. “ The Contessa is proud of her 
English father, and we have always been well practised in his 
tongue.” 

He hardly heard what she said, he was gazing at her 
so intently ; he noticed she had a little mole behind her 
left ear, that her lashes were brighter than her hair, that 
her whole skin had a golden look over the rose and white. 

Then their eyes met. 

“ Where do you come from, Signore ? ” she asked. 

“ Scotland,” he said briefly. 

She seemed about to speak, but her breath appeared to 
die in her throat; she stared at his dark blunt-featured face, 
dark with the cold darkness of the north, at his grey eyes 
that regarded her so sternly, at his plain attire ; then she 
glanced at his bare, brown and muscular hands. 

“ What is your name ? ” she asked. 

“ Francis Moutray.” 

“ I am the Contessa Giovanna Odaleschi.” 

“ I know,” he smiled; “ a famous name. You must have 
many cavaliers.” 

“ Not one,” she shook her head. “ I am only six months 
from a convent.” 

He felt rebuked for his estimate of her ; was it possible 
that she was as innocent as her air proclaimed her ? His 
blood gave a quick leap at the thought. 

“ Six months is long enough,” he said. 

Her eyes were suddenly mysterious. 

“ Yes—or six weeks or days—or minutes,” she answered. 

“ But I have chosen no one.” 

“ But you—living in this palace—know something of 
love ? ” he insisted, 
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Her face took on a closed look. 

44 Will you be my cavalier servente ? ” she asked. He 
flushed, half in anger, half in shame. 

“ I do not know your customs,” he answered, and drew 
back a step. 

44 Nor I yours,” she smiled. 44 No Italian would have 
refused me—like that.” 

44 I am a boor,” said Francis quickly. 44 I did not mean 
to hurt you. But I am only a few days in Bologna.” 

44 Only a few days ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

41 And then ? ” 

44 I return to Scotland.” 

“You do not like Italy,” asked Giovanna; her lids had 
dropped and her face was clouded. 

44 It is so—different,” he replied. 

44 From your country ? ” 

44 Yes.” 

“You come from the north where it is cold and bitter,” 
she said. 44 Why do you not stay here ? ” 

Francis laughed. 

44 My place is in my own country.” 

“ Ah ! ” she gave a little sigh. 

“ You do not understand why I cannot stay ? ” 

She looked at him sadly. He saw a little pulse beating in 
her throat and the moisture on her lips; behind the heaped 
amber locks of her hair the frail bridal blossoms of the 
myrtle swayed in the breeze ; again the memory of his 
dream came over him. She looked now like the same 
woman who had advanced to his bedside the night 
before. 


He stepped back from her and took his eyes from her face. 
“ Do not go,” she said. 

“ Do not—go ? ” he echoed stupidly. 


44 


Why should you ? 




She dropped the ruined flower and touched his left 


hand with her right. They both started and flushed; she drew 


back instantly. 
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44 What have you done to me ? ” she trembled. “ Ah, 
Dio !” 

She moaned as if she had been hurt; he stared down at 
his still tingling hand, and braced himself. 

44 1 take too much of your time,” he said, his voice was 
hoarse and came with difficulty, he found himself trembling. 
This real flesh and blood was a thousand times more to be 
dreaded than the allurement of his dream woman ; he could 
not believe his senses—could not credit that this creature 
had so captured him. He longed to touch her again to prove 
her power—he hoped that this time he might find her flesh 
cold and her hand powerless to make his heart quiver, but 
her whisper, 44 What have you done to me ? ” thrilled in 
his blood, and he did not dare approach her by a single step. 

44 Shall we not return to the palace, Donna Giovanna ? ” 
he asked. 

She shook her head ; in the small exquisite features was 
fear and bewilderment and a wild curiosity. 

44 Whatever her mother may be,” was his thought, 44 1 
dare swear this child is immaculate 1 ” 

A wild triumph followed the reflection—if she was still 
unwon, would she not be a glorious creature for some one 
man’s winning ? 

Mastering himself he returned to the palace, leaving her 
unceremoniously, and never looking back to the myrtle bush. 

Among the throng of cavaliers and high-born ladies 
(for even the noblest dames of Bologna did not disdain the 
entertainment afforded by the Contessa’s 44 conversazione”) 
Francis found Mr. Middleton. 

44 Which girl is spoken of with the Orsini ? ” he asked. 

44 The Contessa Emilia.” 

44 Ah,” Francis averted his eyes; 44 the other, Harry, 
might be saved from this wanton crowd.” 

44 What makes you think so ? ” asked the Englishman 
sharply. 

44 I have spoken to her,” replied Francis moodily; 44 she 
has the means of grace within her—have you marked her ? ” 

44 She is not considered so great a beauty as her sister,” 
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“ I was speaking of her soul, not her body,” retorted 
Mr. Moutray impatiently, at which Mr. Middleton laughed. 

“ She is a fair woman though,” he said, putting up his 
glass to survey a passing beauty, “ and beware, Frank, of 
fair women whom you meet in the Palazzo Odaleschi.” 

Francis answered gravely and with a sudden touch of 
tenderness: 

44 This maid is but a few months from a convent; this ”— 
he glanced round the gorgeous room, the gorgeous company 
— 44 is not where she should find herself ! ” 

44 She is guarded as jealously as one of your own Puritan 
children,” answered Mr. Middleton. 44 The Contessa is too 
wise a woman not to understand the market value of a fair 
reputation. Both these girls, Frank, aim to be princesses.” 

Francis smiled darkly. 

44 This is a tawdry crowd, Harry,” he said, 44 and makes 
me more than ever eager to be gone.” 

44 Our stay is but for a few days, and enjoy them, Frank, 
for what they are worth.” 

44 Nay,” said Mr. Moutray wearily, 44 with or without you, 
I return to-morrow.” 

With that he left his friend, and, pushing his way 
brusquely through the groups of the Contessa’s guests, 
found a quiet seat behind one of the great pillars at the top 
of the marble steps. 

There, unnoticed and alone, he put his elbow on his knee 
and took his brow in his hand, while he stared at the 
chequered pattern of the black-and-white tiled floor. 

His forehead was burning, his blood rushing in a full 
tide through his body. He was roused at last as he had 
always feared to be roused, as he had always believed he 
never could be roused; his passions were loosed at last 
from their long bondage. Giovanna Odaleschi ! He 
shuddered as he thought of her—the woman of his dread, 
of his vague, restless desire, the woman who formed the 
temptation of his dreams; last night he had had a pre¬ 
monition and, like a fool, disregarded it, and now it was no 
vision of fever but a real human creature. Giovanna 
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Odaleschi!—the child of Papacy, corruption, vice. No 
doubt but she was light as the wind herself—a foreigner- 
all that was abhorrent to his training, his creed, his ideals— 
yet desirable as water in the desert, as sweet as fresh honey 
on the lips. Giovanna Odaleschi! He shuddered at the 

name. 

With the gloomy superstition of his wild and sensitive 
race, he began to think that she had bewitched him—began 
to imagine that it was she who had really appeared to him 
last night. He had heard good cases of these handmaidens 
of the devil sent to tempt the weak flesh of Christians. He 
rose and pressed his brow, that was still hot and beating 
with last night’s fever, against the cool, polished surface of 
the green marble pillar. 

With angry, brooding eyes he watched the company 
passing to and fro in the salon ; and presently he saw her. 

She was seated on one of the huge gilt chairs that bore, 
on a red velvet cushion, the Odaleschi arms in gold braid, 
and she was listening, in a pensive way, to the chatter of 
three ladies and a cavalier. 

Francis Moutray tried fiercely to find fault with her; 
she was too tall, too slender, her carriage was peculiar, her 
manners too free. He tried to set against her allurement the 
modest charm of his own country-women as he had seen them 
at the kirk or on the heather, with the silk tartan drawn over 
the blue snood of maidenhood. 

But he knew that his swift fancy was not to be so 
cheated and deceived. He gazed at her, at her movements, 
her gestures, the fall of her yellow gown, the turn of her 
small head, and even more strongly his blood flowed in a hot 
tide of passion and desire and yearning. 

His soul sickened and reproached him, placed his God, 
his duty, his home before him, pointed out the gulf of utter 
sin into which he was peering, and he turned away with a 
mighty effort, making a resolve that, if carried out, would 
have averted a dismal tragedy. 

“ I will leave this city, this country of abomination, 
where I have stayed too long,” he cried to himself. “ I will 
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tear these wanton thoughts from my soul—I will go home 
and serve God honourably.” 

He thought of Harry Middleton’s protestations, laughter, 
and long advice, and he decided to leave the Odaleschi 
Palace early the next morning before anyone was astir—to 
return alone to Scotland. Strengthened by this resolve he 
came from the shadows of the green pillar and mingled 

with the other guests. 

The women were gay, the men amiable; they spoke to 
him without ceremony, and he answered as best he could 
in his uncertain French, while his glance was ever turning 

towards Giovanna Odaleschi. 

She never looked up, nor round, nor caught his glance— 
his sad reluctant glance that admired her with such un¬ 
willing fervour; once he came so near her that he could 
distinguish the pattern of white roses round the hem of 
her brocade gown, but still she did not raise her head. 

Presently he heard her laugh. He paused in his con¬ 
versation to listen, and turned his dark intent face towards 
her ; and while she was laughing, she saw him and rose 
suddenly to her feet, put the tip of her feather fan to her 
startled lips, and slipped hastily through the crowd. 

“ She is afraid of me,” he thought, and all his blood 
danced, but the instant afterthought was strong and 
bitter—“ as I—my God t—am afraid of her-” 



IV 


F RANCIS MOUTRAY did not admit to himself that 
he was flying from the influence of a girl to whom he 
had only spoken once. He argued that he was sick 
of his travels, sick of his travelling companion, weakened 
with fever, weary of the heat, that his estates needed him, 
that his neighbours would wonder at his absence, and so 
reconciled himself to a secret flight from the Palazzo 
Odaleschi. 

He went to the “ Corona d’Oro,” and ordered a saddle- 
horse, and hired a servant to go with him as far as the frontier; 
his portmantles had not yet been brought to the Palazzo, 
save one that was no larger than he could carry himself. 

The long summer Italian evening gave him ample leisure 
for these preparations, and the Contessa had too many 
guests and too much on her mind to pay any attention to 
the doings of so obscure a unit as the Scottish cavalier, 
and Mr. Middleton was too absorbed in extracting all the 
enjoyment he prudently could out of the Odaleschi’s enter¬ 
tainment to give much heed to his friend whom he had 
lately found impossibly moody. 

At supper Francis saw Giovanna again; the sight of 
her, powdered and adorned, radiant and admired, shook his 
senses into fierce protest against his flight. The meal was 
an agony, he could not eat nor scarcely speak, and the 
strong Italian wines he drank to give him strength fired him 
to a deeper delirium of anguish. 

He fortified himself by the thought of his completed 
preparations ; by the next dawn he would be out of Bologna, 
please God, and soon out of this cursed country. 

His place was some distance from Giovanna, so that he 
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could not hear her voice, and he was glad; yet he knew he 
fiercely hated the man seated beside her who was near 
enough to her to count the pearls on her neck ... to feel 
her breath on his cheek when she turned to speak to him. 

He laughed at himself for this jealousy—some man 
would have her when he was gone—she might even become 
what her mother was . . . and he wanted her in a convent! 
He was mad, he told himself with fierce contempt—mad to 
concern himself with the purity of Giovanna Odaleschi. 

And he did not use the term 44 mad ” in any conventional 
sense, there was no other word but that of 41 madness” to 
describe the new emotions, the revolt in his heart, the upset 
of all the values by which he had guided his life, the 
desperate resolve of flight—all these strange sensations and 
weaknesses that tormented him; he told himself that the 
fever had still hold of him, that the Italian sun and the 
Italian wines had made his mind cloudy. When he rose to 
leave the table he was shivering as if indeed the malaria 
had touched his blood. 

He looked across the crowd at Giovanna ; the last time, 
he told himself, that he ever would look at her. She was 
standing with her back to him, the long lines of her figure 
showed through the fine white folds of her hoopless dress ; 
her small drooping head was crowned with a wreath of 
summer violets—little Italian violets odourless and brightly 
pale. 

44 Fair mischief,” said Francis Moutray in his heart, 
44 this is the last chance thou wilt have to dazzle me I ” 

He left the company unnoticed (the Contessa was hardly 
aware of his existence, and Mr. Middleton was absorbed), 
and went up to the great bed-chamber given him in the 
left wing of the palace. 

To his Northern eyes it seemed large enough for a ball¬ 
room, the walls and the ceiling were painted with land¬ 
scapes and figures, gay-coloured and heathen; the bed was 
draped with Genoa velvet and covered with a great square 
of rich hand-worked lace, inside the curtains hung the 
mosquito-nets. Francis, seeing them, shuddered, thinking 
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of last night and how he had torn the nets in his fierce struggle 
with the phantom woman ; and now she was a phantom no 
longer, but a creature to whom he had spoken—a creature 
who had cried out, “ What have you done to me ? ” 

His one candle in the stick of red Florentine copper gave 
a leaping light that did not touch the corners of the vast room 
nor the high ceiling ; there were sconces and a chandelier, 
but Francis did not light them; he sat in the deep arm¬ 
chair between the bed and the wall and dropped his cheek 
on to his palm. 

He felt bound, burning hot; every nerve in his body 
tingled to the sense of the alien in the atmosphere ; every¬ 
thing was strange—the warm air, the vast room, the heavy 
furniture. He was acutely aware that all belonged to a world 
he did not understand but hated, and a world that had no 
place for him . . . the world where Giovanna Odaleschi 
moved and flourished, where she would continue to bloom 
and laugh when he had gone. 

The thought of her moving about this palace when he 
had put land and sea between them caused him a physical 
agony ; he groaned, dropped his hand from his damp brow, 
raised his head. As he did so he gave a great start, for a 
second he thought another man, a complete stranger, was 
seated close beside him; then he saw that he was gazing at 
his own reflection in the great mirror hanging on the opposite 
wall. He saw himself engulfed in shadows, sunk in the huge 
chair, the ragged light of the candle on his face ; it startled 
him to notice how strange he looked. 

His face was flushed and softened, the dark brown hair 
loosened and falling over his white cravat, the fine features, 
usually so austere, expressing wild unhappiness ... he 
was frightened at his eyes, it seemed to him as if a soul 
that was not his looked out of them. 

He put his right hand to his face, and with the other 

groped for the candle-light and put out the coarse 
flame. 

He flung himself dressed, ready for his flight, on the bed, 
shrouded and concealed by the heavy curtains, face down- 
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wards on the great pillows where the darkness was like the 
darkness of oblivion. 

But it brought him no peace ; his wild thoughts threw 
the pale bright figure of the Contessa Giovanna on the intense 
blackness. He saw her, as he had seen the woman of his 
vision last night, advancing towards him, coming soft- 
footed to the bedside and holding out her arms. 

As soon as the summer dawn showed in a pale line 
between the velvet curtains, he rose and made his few pre¬ 
parations for departure. For two nights he had scarcely 
slept, and he felt giddy, but he resolved to rest at the first 
inn—not here. 14 1 shall not sleep,” he said, 11 until I have 
left Bologna behind—until my face is set homeward.” 

He found water in his chamber and bathed his face; he 
put on his dark hat and mantle over the steel-blue silk he 
had worn the night before, took up his gloves and his small 
portmantle, left a note for Mr. Middleton and a guinea for 
the servant, and stepped out on to the grand staircase. 

The palace was absolutely silent from garret to cellar. 
His spirits rose when he saw that he was not likely to meet 
any difficulty in making his escape (for escape he named it 
to himself); he had another guinea ready for the porter 
at the gates, who would be well enough used, he was sure, 
to people coming and going at all seasons. 

He descended the first flight of stairs, turned down a 
corridor, came to another staircase, descended that, found 
himself in a part of the building strange to him, and realized 
with deep vexation that he did not. know his way out. 

When he had been conducted to his room he had not 
noticed where he was being guided; when he had come up 
after supper he had come by the back staircase from the 
salon that was not near the entrance. 

He resolved, however, to return that way, and from the 
ground floor find an exit; but in retracing his steps again 
lost his way in the palace that was vaster far than any house 
in which he had ever been. 

Vexed and humiliated he went from passage to passage, 
from staircase to staircase, then began to traverse a suite 

3 
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of state-rooms that opened from one to the other and were 
all painted and splendidly furnished ; these rooms gave on 
to the garden, and Francis thought that from one of them 
steps must descend from the window to the terrace below. 

When he had crossed the fourth room, however, he found 
himself in a windowless antechamber of white marble, lit 
only by a tall door of stained glass in a screen of cedar wood, 
that formed the end of the suite. 

The light that struggled through the coloured squares 
was the uncertain light of dawn before sunrise, and the 
whole antechamber was dim, silent, and oppressive—a 
shadowed, chill whiteness in which Francis could hardly see 
his surroundings. He realized that he had been again 
foiled in his attempt to leave the palazzo, and was turning 
on his heel with a kind of impatient despair, when the 
low but distinct sound of a voice made him turn again and 
pause. 

A woman’s voice reciting Latin—a prayer, Francis 
thought; it came from behind the cedar-wood wall or 
screen, and Francis now guessed that a chapel or oratory 
was concealed by the glass doors, for he noticed a faint 
perfume of the powerful and, to him, infinitely repugnant 
incense such as the Papists used. 

He had now a stronger reason for endeavouring to find 
his way out of the palace as quickly as possible, for one 
person at least was awake, and might any moment discover 
him. But instead of leaving, he lingered, and finally, putting 
his portmantle down by one dim white wall, he crossed to 
the stained glass door, shuddering, reluctant, but irresistibly 
drawn. 

He thought that it was Giovanna’s voice, that she was 
there praying to her images, and he thought that he was 
strong enough to look on her once more and then to go, when 
he had seen his vision of the torturing night—the tantalizing 
phantom, that always faded before it touched him, resolved 
into beautiful reality. He trembled at the thought of meeting 
her alone, in this remote, silent hour; he waited at the door 
of the oratory, his hat off and the brim pressed to his lips, 
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for he could not bring himself to enter a Papist place of 
worship. 

The voice faded into a silence that lasted so long that 
he had almost forced himself into pushing open the door 
that concealed her and her idol, when he heard a step. 

Her step, he knew it already ; he leant back against the 
carved cedar wood, and his heart gave a sick lurch. 

“ I will look on her once, and go,” he said. 

The door swung back with a gentle creak and Giovanna 
Odaleschi stepped into the white antechamber. 

She was in white herself, a white gown that hung from 
throat to ankles, and a white scarf was twisted round her 
head, showing the pale oval of her face as she stood for a 
second in the open doorway ; the heavy golden light from 
the chapel was upon her, changing her garments to an 
amber colour, and the bluish smoke of the incense and the 
sickly strong perfume of it rushed out into the cool air 

Francis moved a slow step forward, and she, seeing him 
paused, and allowed the door to fall into place behind her. ’ 

With eager and despairing eyes he stared at her through 
the veil the obscure light put between them ; the peculiarity 
of her person was heightened by the fantastic effect of her 
white figure in the white room. She looked abnormally tall 
long-limbed, and slender, and her small head had an extra¬ 
ordinary look of delicacy, like the drooping bell of some 
Eastern flower. 

When she saw the young man in his light travelling 
cloak leaning against the wall with his hat crushed to his 
breast and his feverish eyes fixed with such a passionate 
intentness on her, she gave a faint exclamation in her own 
anguage, but she showed no surprise, nor did he, nor had 
he felt any even when he first heard her voice. It seemed 
to him that from the first this was inevitable, in no way 
to be avoided. She spoke in an even, natural voice. 

“You are up early,” she said. " I often come here to 
P r ay my rooms are near. How did you find your way 
here? These apartments are generally shut since my 
father died. They were his.” ^ 
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“ I found the door open,” answered Francis, marking 
with fury the Papist symbols about her, the dark crucifix 
hanging at her bosom, the breviary in her hand. 

“ Why did you come ? ” asked Giovanna; her manner 
was grave, even sad, all the coquetry that she had displayed 
last night had gone. 

“ I lost my way,” he said hoarsely, knowing that he had 
but too well found it, that this way he had been meant to 
come by the magic that had bewitched him since he had 
entered Bologna. 

14 Lost your way ? ” she echoed ; she came nearer, 
bringing with her the smell of the incense that was so 
hateful to him. 44 Why are you abroad so soon ? ” she 
added. 

He did not answer; he realized that they were talking 
in a great intimacy, with no restraint or embarrassment, 
and it was not his way to be easy, especially with foreigners 
and women. He watched her as she came slowly across the 
white floor, even as his vision had come, slowly towards 
him. In that moment he hated her; she stood for all that 
was alien and evil, and he hated her the more that her 
presence troubled him, and she shook his soul to tumults 
of longing and desire. 

She gazed at him in a calm way, then her glance fell on 
the portmantle beside him. 

44 Ah, you are going ? ” she said. 

He was usually acutely sensitive to anything approaching 
the undignified, and avoided ridicule as he avoided dis¬ 
honour, but now it did not occur to him that there was 
anything foolish in being caught by the daughter of his 
hostess in attempting an escape from her house. These 
outside considerations did not affect him at all, the issue 
seemed to be only and entirely between him and her. 

44 Yes, I am going,” he answered, and squared his shoulders 
as if he replied to a challenge. 

She did not ask why; she threw out her hands with a 
foreign gesture and said softly : 

44 You hate us all.” 
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I hate the Papists,” he said bitterly, 41 and all their 
mummery and witchcraft.” 

Giovanna made the sign of the cross hastily. 

“ Of course you are a heretic,” she said. 

Francis laughed. 

“Iam leaving Bologna. I am leaving Italy. Farewell, 
Signora, for we are not likely to meet again.” 

“ Ah Dio ! ” she exclaimed with an intense accent ; 
she moved swiftly towards him and held out her two slim 
hands exactly as his vision had done. 

Signore, how have I offended you ? Yesterday you 

would not speak to me nor look at me, and now you leave 
me ! ” 


He drew back before her. 

„ “ You have been ve ry hospitable,” he answered hoarsely, 
but I was not made for these soft delights.” 

I do not understand,” said Giovanna in a humble voice. 
Francis felt for her a sudden pang of pity that quenched 
his hate; how could she understand anything? He flushed 
and quivered as again the thought came to him that perhaps 

she might be saved from the damnation surrounding her_ 

that he might save her. 

“ Why would you not be my cavalier ? ” asked Giovanna. 
She slowly unwound the white scarf from her head and neck, 
and the light was now strong enough to reveal the soft lines 

and hues of her bared throat and ears, the crushed coronal 
of curls on her small head. 

Francis averted hs eyes. 

44 I am going,” he said. 

She was puzzled, bewildered, like a hurt child; she lifted 
her hand and let it fall. 

“ Your country is very far off ? ” she asked, and in that 
sentence he saw the ignorance of her mind laid bare ; she 
was no more than a child, he thought, and like a child mirrht 

be taught and led. ... * 

‘‘ 1 come from Scotland,” he answered her. 

“There are many Scotch gentleman in Rome,” said 
Giovanna. 
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44 They are cursed Jacks and traitors and Papists,’* 
returned Francis, “ men who would never dare show their 
faces at home. I am Mr. Moutray of Glenillich.” 

The light was now strong in the antechamber and they 
could see each other clearly, could mark how pale and 
strained the features of either were—her eyes seemed red 
with weeping, and his were heavy and flushed with blood. 

“ You have not slept,” she said. 

44 No,” he admitted in a rough voice; “ and you ? ” 

44 I have been praying-” 

44 To those images ! ” 

She pressed her hands tightly over her heart with a 
gesture of terror. 

44 How different we are, you and I ! ” she cried— 
44 different in everything ! I never met before one like 
you !—nor you a woman like me, I think-” 

44 There is a gulf between that nothing can bridge,” 
said Francis hoarsely. 44 Go back to your idolatry—it is not 
for such as me to strive for the souls of such as you ! ” 

44 My soul?” repeated Giovanna. 44 Are you thinking 
of my soul ? I am good, Signore; I am but newly come 
from the convent—I mean to be good all my life.” 

44 Poor child ! ” said Francis. 

44 Why do you say that ? Do you think I am a useless 
creature? I know that I am—only a woman—but a 
woman can do something.” 

44 What can she do ? ” asked Francis. 

44 Love,” said Giovanna simply. 

At that one word, at her voice and her look, he trembled 
all over, and, turning hastily round to conceal his emotion, 
caught up his portmantle. 

44 Tell me how I may leave the palace,” he asked, 44 and 
farewell again, Signora.” 

She put out her hand, then withdrew it; he moved away 
from her, his cloak slipped from his shoulder on to the 
marble floor. She moved as if to pick it up, he with a 
word of protest stooped and their hands met. 

As her fingers touched his she began to sob. 
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u Are you going ? ” she asked, 44 are you going ? ” 

He raised her, repelling her light weight that seemed to 
lean towards him ; her hands clung to his wrist ruffles. 

44 Are you going ? ” she repeated for the third time. 

He stared down on to her closed eyes. 

44 What else,” he asked, 14 can I do ? ” 

He pushed her gently away from him, and'she suddenly 
retreated and looked at him, bright eyed and very white. 

44 Go, then,” she said, “doubtless it is better.” 

“ Before God,” cried Francis Moutray, 44 it is better.” 

But his heart was sick and heavy and his feet faltered as 
he turned away. 

44 When do y6u leave Bologna ? ” she asked. 

He struggled with himself, he knew that servant and 
horses were waiting for him even now at the inn, and that he 
had meant by full sunrise to be well on the way to Milan; 
but he was making compromises, desperate compromises, 
with himself. 

44 To-night,” he answered. 

44 Where are you staying ? ” she asked. 

The name of the inn was on his lips, but he made a violent 
effort over his weakness. 

44 I shall spend the hours seeing Bologna,” he answered 
with an unsteady laugh. 

Giovanna drew her breath sharply . 

“ Go through these rooms,” she said, 44 and take the 
second staircase—it will lead you to the gates.” 

He bent his head, then dared a last look at her ; she was 
faintly smiling, and it fired his blood with ecstasy and 
terror. 


V 


S EVERAL hours after the dawn when Francis and 
Giovanna had parted, Vittoria Odaleschi entered her 
daughter’s chamber. 

The girl was seated by her white damask-hung bed, 
her elbow resting on her knee, her chin resting on her 
hand. 

Vanna,” said the Contessa sharply, “ what is the 
matter ? Emilia tells me that you have refused to go with 
her party to the casini . Are you ill ? ” 

Giovanna shivered. 

“ Yes > I think so,” she answered faintly. 

hy did you not come to Mass this morning ? ” 

demanded Vittoria, closing the door ; she sat down near 

her daughter, her billow'ing panniers and huge skirt, all 

glittering with gold tinsel, wholly concealing the chair. 

Giovanna held out her right hand in which a letter was 

crushed ; her face frightened her mother, for her eyes were 

hea\ y, her lips swollen and dry with fever, her cheeks 
colourless. 

I love a man and he loves me,” she said fiercelv, “ and 
—he is going away.” 

Vittoria put down the coquettish tricorne hat, mask, 
and black lace shawl she carried, her eyes sparkled and 
her features blanched beneath the French red and white. 

“ Who is it ? ” she asked. 

The Scotch milord,” cried out Giovanna; 14 he is 

flying from me ! Why ? Am I ugly or hateful ? Madonna, 
help me to bring him back.” 

Vittoria had scarcely noticed the man, never even per¬ 
ceived that he had left the palace. 

40 
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“Speak to me coherently,” she said in a calm voice; 
“ tell me everything.” 

“There is nothing to say,” returned Giovanna; “we 
met yesterday—we loved. I rose early this morning to pray 
the Virgin send us happiness, and when I left the chapel I 
met him—he was leaving—he would not stay nor tell me 
where he would lodge, but all the while I knew he loved me. 
I sent my page to follow him—he was at 4 La Corona d’Oro.’ 
I wrote to him, asking him to come back—he answered 
me” — she held out the crumpled scrap of paper in her 
hot, moist hand— 44 refusing—I do not understand.” 

The Contessa did not understand either ; her world was 
a world where women were paramount, the amusement and 
the authority of a decadent age, and no man refused to 
interpret aright the language of gallantry nor to accept a 
lady’s favour. But this was not what troubled Vittoria, 
the thing that cut to her heart was to see the marks of 
passion in Giovanna’s wretchedness, that Southern passion 
was even more her daughter’s inheritance than her 
own. 

44 Who is this man ? ” she asked with deep anger. 

44 1 do not know,” answered Giovanna. 44 I love him.” 

Vittoria rose. 

44 Only yesterday,” she said, 44 I told you what I in¬ 
tended for you,” her eyes blazed. 44 You will have no 
lover till you are safely married.” 

44 I shall only have this one lover all my life,” replied 
Giovanna. 

Vittoria laughed. 

44 You had better have stayed in your convent,” she 
said. 

Giovanna pressed the letter to her lips and rocked 
herself to and fro. 

44 Bring him back to me,” she implored. 

44 Vanna,” cried the Contessa impatiently, 44 you 
must never see this man again.” 

Giovanna laughed now, and the sound of it frightened 
her mother. 
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44 I l°ve him,” she repeated, rising in her dishevelled 
mob and pushing back her fallen hair; “ do you not under¬ 
stand ? And if I cannot have him for my lover and my 
husband-” 

“ Your husband ? ” broke in Vittoria. 

44 My husband,” repeated the girl, “ mine for always l 
He must come back to me or I shall be mad—think of it ”— 
she put her hand to her throat and the words came hoarsely 

44 he—will—go—away, and one day some other woman- 

Oh Dio ! save me ! ” 

She sank on her knees on the bedstep, and abandoned 
herself to bitter sobbing. 

Vittoria looked at her with dismay and anger but little 
pity. 

44 You will not give yourself to this nameless foreigner, 
this rude heretic, this barbarian,” she said with great pride 
and authority. “ Do you think that I have guarded you, 
adored you, tended you, for that ? Forget this man-” 

Giovanna lifted her haggard face. 

You were not so old as I,” she said, “ you did as you 
chose—you married where you loved-” 

You speak of what you do not know,” returned the 
Contessa sternly. “ I made mistakes, and I want to save 
you from them-” 

This is another life and another mistake, mine , not 
yours,” said Giovanna passionately. “ Do not tell of the 
past—-this is my time now; if you will not help me, I will 
win him for myself—he loves me-” 

He flies you,” cried Vittoria, catching at straws, “ he 
does not appreciate you, you , my daughter, worthy of a 
prince-” 

He loves me,” answered Giovanna; “ could I but see 
him he would not leave me. Oh, heart, heart! Mother, 
he must not leave Bologna to-night-” 

Vittoria caught her by the shoulders and dragged her to 
her feet. 

What do you want from life ? ” she asked; “ think, you 
are not a child. Here is everything women wailt—to your 
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hand, for the picking up—consider, you like these things— 

gallantries, luxuries, idleness-” 

14 I liked such pleasures till yesterday,” interrupted 

Giovanna; 41 now I do not care—no, for none of these-” 

She lifted her tear-stained face defiantly, and Vittoria 
stared down into it with frightened, angry eyes. She could 
not blind herself to the sincerity and force with which her 
daughter spoke, and she knew what a power passion couldH)e, 
but her life had too long been idle intrigue and restless 
liberty for her to consider the question of such self-sacrifice 
as Giovanna wildly proposed, nor had she it in her to con¬ 
ceive an unselfish love for any man. 

44 You mean you would leave me, leave your country, 
and go with this man if he asked you ? ” she demanded. 

44 Yes,” shivered Giovanna, 44 at once—anywhere-” 

44 He is a foreigner,” remarked Vittoria bitterly, 44 and 
a cursed heretic—and what can he give you ? ” 

44 It does not matter,” answered the girl. 44 You speak 
as if I were thinking of my own advantages—and I tell 
you”—she drew herself away from her mother’s grasp— 
44 that I love him.” 

The English blood that was in the Contessa and that 
made her so bold, so prudent, and often so eccentric, helped 
her to take a practical view of this fantastic affair ; all 
the graces and languishing coquetries of the famous beauty 
fell from her ; she looked her age, and her face formed into 
hard lines. 

Giovanna had fallen across the bed again, and the fine 
contours of her long, slack limbs showed through the twisted 
folds of her muslin gown; her face was concealed in her 
hands, and the knot of rose-coloured ribbons which fastened 
her curls was slipping down the silken length of her hair. 

44 Let me see the letter,” said Vittoria. She took the 
crumpled paper from the girl’s moist, hot hand and spread 
it out. 

44 Signora Contessa, —I thank you for your offer of 
further hospitality, but I may stay no longer in Bologna, 
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therefore I cannot even wait on you this afternoon, which is 
to the regret of your obedient servant, 

“Francis Moutray of Glenillich ” 


As the Contessa read this letter she flushed angrily. 

“ A boor,” she said, with an accent of scorn, “ a barbarian 
—and if I remember well, a man of insignificant aspect.” 

Giovanna at once sat up; her face too was crimson and 
her whole body shook ; Vittoria had used the unforgivable 
weapon in scorning the man her daughter had chosen; the 
girl’s tears died in an angry heat, she felt wronged and bitter, 
she recalled gallants of her mother’s whom she would have 
spurned, and her heart swelled. 

But Vittoria continued, careless or unheeding— 

“ And with this creature you would fly the delights of 
Bologna—the future I can assure you ! ” she said. “ It is a 
caprice of youth, and a foolish caprice, and I pray you forget 
it* 


Giovanna’s clear brown eyes flashed black with passion, 
but she made no answer. 

“ There are better gallants than this,” added Vittoria, 
flicking Francis’ letter with her delicate finger-nails, “ to be 
had by lifting an eyebrow—put a cushion on the balcony 
and smile down the street for half an hour and you will have 
a dozen to choose from better than this Francis Moutray.” 

Giovanna’s heart suddenly and for ever closed to her 
mother, who was, she told herself passionately, either 
incredibly stupid or incredibly cruel—at least it was plain 
that she either did not or would not understand, and a deep 
reserve fell over Giovanna’s heart concealing the tumult, 
the passion, and the pain. 

Still she did not speak, and Vittoria stood helpless, not 
able to read her at all. 

41 It is impossible that you can love this man,” said the 
Contessa at last, flinging down the letter. 

Giovanna looked away and smiled. 

44 It is not love, it is fancy,” continued Vittoria; “ do I 
not know ? ” 
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14 Too much! ” flashed Giovanna, “ too much, Madonna, 
ever to understand me 1 ” 

44 Do you scoff at experience, you foolish child ? ” 

Giovanna rose with a certain dignity and a certain calm. 

44 Your experience is no use to me,” she answered. “ I 
am free, am I not ? My life is my own-” 

“You are •mine interrupted Vittoria, with pain in her 
voice. 

Giovanna shook her small head. 

44 No—God made me a free creature—and if you will 
not help me, I will pray to Him and to the Virgin to give 
me good counsel.” 

44 God will not listen to you,” said the Contessa angrily. 
44 What you ask is mortal sin—this man is a heretic.” 

Giovanna trembled. 

14 There is that between you that nothing can bridge,” 
added Vittoria. 

Giovanna turned sharply away. Francis Moutray had 
used these very words that morning; foreboding and 
despair fell over her heart; she moved to the elaborate 
and frivolous toilet-table covered with scents, unguents, and 
washes in gold and silver boxes. 

41 It is he and he only,” she said, more as if speaking 
aloud to herself than addressing her mother. “ I shall 
never care for anyone else—never even see anyone else. It 
is for all my life.” 

To the Contessa these words sounded like folly ; she 
knew passion and devotion, emotion and sentiment, but 
she despised constancy, and all her instincts and training 
and experience were against a single love exalted by self- 
sacrifice, nor could she regard marriage as anything but a 
step of material advancement and a safe guarding of reputa¬ 
tion in a woman’s life. 

She smiled, and Giovanna, in the depths of the dressing- 
mirror, saw the smile, and the breach between them was 
complete, though the Contessa was not entirely aware how 
she had stung her daughter. 

Nor was she at that moment watching Giovanna; her 
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quick and daring brain was already conceiving a plan to 
end this foolishness,—the fellow said he was leaving— 
probably only a ruse, but it must be seen to that he did 
leave both Bologna and Italy; she had seen the name of 
the inn heading the letter Francis had written, she would 
have the place watched, and if he lingered in the city her 
plans were ready ; she was a power in Bologna. 

This resolve brought her sudden comfort. She banished 
the dismal forebodings that had arisen (for her finest, truest 
feelings were bound up in her children, and she would have 
given her life to have saved either of them from a spoilt 
career or failure, as she imagined failure), that Giovanna 
was madly rushing on destruction. 

With her air of the great lady, the coquette and the 
woman of the world, she crossed to the slim, silent figure of 
her daughter and kissed her on the forehead—tall as Gio¬ 
vanna appeared, her mother was taller. 

The girl did not speak and made no response; Vittoria 
gave her an anxious look, then smiled brilliantly, as she 
reflected that she who had been equal to the college of 
Cardinals and the Pope himself, was not likely to find much 
difficulty in dealing with a simple girl out of a convent— 
she pictured Giovanna soon mistress of a Roman or Floren¬ 
tine palace, and the Scotchman soon enclosed in the grey 
fogs of his impossible island. 

Picking up her armoury of weapons, the fan, the mask, 
the lace shawl, the Contessa left the room to join the 
aristocratic company who were already assembled on the 
benches outside the palace. 

But Giovanna remained in her room, in untidy undress, 
seated before the dressing-table and staring with red eyes 
at her wretched reflection in the glass. 

She considered dismally that by her impulsive con¬ 
fidences to her mother she had made her case worse ; she 
knew that she would be watched now as the young wives of 
the nobles who thronged the Palazzo Odaleschi were 
watched. 

She had meant to find the friend of Mr. Moutray, but 
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he too had disappeared, and now there was little chance of 
her meeting him. 

And to-night he might be leaving Bologna ; she shivered 
to the soul as she pictured him riding away, and sought 
desperately for the cause of this flight. 

He loved her, of that she was sure ; she did not come of 
a race of women schooled to be diffident or shy. Love, 
religion, and politics were the three interests of her world, 
and love came first with most, certainly with those who 
frequented her mother’s salons, and she felt neither shame 
nor wonder at her own feelings, nor at her expression of 
them, but his attitude, the contradiction with the lips of 
what the eyes told her, this reluctant flight—these were 
beyond her comprehension. 

She could only think of two explanations, either he was 
married (not a very potent reason in her eyes), or it was 
religion keeping them apart. 

This last obstacle she did tremble before; she felt the 
barrier it was between them, the awful position of a heretic; 
she knew the impossibility of a union with one, and already 
felt herself cowering before the wrath of an outraged Church 
—the Church that condoned everything but apostasy. 

She recalled his scornful gesture, his scornful words, 
evoked by the sight of the crucifix hanging at her bosom, 
and fresh tears of agony began to sting her tired eyes. 

She saw the huge, yawning chasm between them. She 
was not stupid, and she pictured clearly enough the differ¬ 
ences between their Gods, their countries, their outlook, and 
their positions; yet it seemed to her, in the generous strength 
of her swift passion, that all these obstacles could be lightly 
swept away ; it was bitter to consider that he did not find 
it so easy on his side. 

With an unsteady hand she poured some Hungary 
water over her handkerchief and held it to her throbbing, 
aching head. 

She pressed the wet cambric over her closed lids, and 
pictured him as she had seen him that morning in his light 
travelling cloak with his hat pressed to his heart, his dark 
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eyes shadowed, his features wan and fatigued—looking at 
her, moving reluctantly away. 

She had his portrait by heart: she knew every wave in 
his soft hair—she remembered the pattern of the lace of 
his cravat, the make of the tassels on his sword hilt, the 
red silk roses on the flourishing of his waistcoat—all these 
trivial details that were important because they helped to 
form the picture of him. . . . 

When the Contessa Emilia entered in swaying white 
silk hoops with pink rosettes and high-heeled mules buckled 
in gold—Emilia, perfumed, powdered, and smiling—she 
hardly recognized her sister in the dishevelled, tragic figure 
at the dressing-table. 

“ I am not coming to the casini ,” said Giovanna, 
rising and facing her sister. 

Emilia stared, shrugged, laughed, and went away to her 
amusements ; Giovanna pulled the crucifix from her bosom 
and, resting her elbows among the combs, ornaments, and 
complexion washes, pressed the holy symbol to her dry 
lips. 


VI 


>in 

the 
1 to 

hite rni AHE Contessa found Mr. Middleton among the 
tied 1 company lounging in front of the Palazzo Odaleschi. 

,>he She spoke to him, graciously and decisively, of his 

lg uie friend, and the Englishman, who had what he termed 
1 Moutray’s confounded foolish letter ’ in his pocket, began 
jjjlia. think that there had been more than mere whim in the 

flight of Francis, so clearly did the Contessa let it be under¬ 
let stood that it would be for Mr. Moutray’s own good to leave 
^ Bologna at once. 

K an d Curiosity and some apprehension for the safety of his 

" jjv travelling companion sent Henry Middleton round to the 
“ Corona d’Oro ” as soon as he could unconspicuously 
leave the company. 

It was now nearing the fall of evening, the first dusk 
began to creep over the long afternoon, but Francis Moutrav 
was still at the inn. 

Mr. Middleton found him, in the bare parlour with the 
painted walls, wearing his travelling coat, his hat on his 
knees, smoking a long clay pipe and staring out of the 
window at the little garden where some fowls scratched the 
dust under the vine-covered arbours. 

“ Eh, Frank,” cried Mr. Middleton, 44 what turn is 
this ? ” 

Francis Moutray showed a face so violent in expression 
that the Englishman’s jovial humour was checked at once ; 
he had always known that the mobile features were capable 
of expressing passion, but he had not looked for this trans¬ 
formation. Mr. Moutray spoke quietly, however. 

“ Have you also left the Palazzo Odaleschi ? ” he 

asked. 
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“ To find you, Frank, to ask you how you have offended 
the Contessa.” 

Francis turned his smouldering eyes away. 

“ I offend the Contessa ? ” he repeated slowly. 

“ She hinted plainly that you had better leave Bologna 
no later than to-night for your own sake,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, flinging his hat on the table and thrusting his hands 
jauntily into his embroidered pocket-holes. 44 What is it, 
Frank ? Hast thou an intrigue at last ? ” 

Francis was silent, but obviously startled and amazed. 

“ ’Twill be too dark to start soon,” continued Mr. Middle- 

ton, 44 and ’twere best you went.” 

44 She threatens ? ” asked Francis moodily, knocking 

out his pipe. 44 What can she mean ? I do not think I 

shall leave Bologna.” 

44 Why ? You meant to this morning.” 

44 1 have changed my mind,” replied Francis gloomily. 

44 I am not well; I have a touch of fever. I shall stay till 

to-morrow.” 

44 There is some mystery here,” cried Mr. Middleton 
impatiently. 44 What occurred between you and the ! 

Contessa during those few hours you were in her house ? ” i 
44 I never spoke to her,” returned Francis shortly. 

44 But she is not a woman,” persisted the other, 44 to talk 
idly. She has some grievance against you, believe me. 
And she is near as powerful in this city as the Pope 
himself.” 

44 A fitting lieutenant to His Holiness ! ” said Francis 
fiercely. 44 I am not afraid of this woman, even though 
she has all the bravoes in Bologna in her pay, as I doubt 
not she has. And as she has seen fit to threaten me, for | 
that reason I shall remain.” 

44 But confound me, Frank,” cried Mr. Middleton, 44 what 
has she against you ? ” 

Francis did not answer; he did not himself know. He 
held it inconceivable that Giovanna should have spoken 
to her mother about that meeting in the dawn, and he 
flattered himself that the young Contessa did not herself I 


* 





the strength of passion 


know the reason of his flight, so utterly new was he to this 
type of woman. He knew that Giovanna was extraordinary, 
but he clothed her, unconsciously, in the conventional 
modesty and stupidity, reserve and shrinking, that he had 
always been taught to associate with her sex. 

Nor, in his pride and arrogance, could he believe that 

a creature such as the Contessa would take offence if he 

did deign to notice her daughter. Indeed, he now thought 

that perhaps she hoped to frighten him into a formal offer, 

since he had heard that she was looking for a husband for 

the girl, and he smiled at the idea. Such a marriage was as 

utterly preposterous in his estimation as it was in that 
of the Contessa. 

But to Mr. Middleton, alert with idle curiosity, enlighten¬ 
ment suddenly came : he remembered a remark Francis 
had made the day before, he recalled the disappearance of 
Vittona s youngest daughter from the company. 

Tis the Contessa Giovanna ! ” he exclaimed. “ Thou 
hast been caught in the springe of love at last! ” 

“ What makes you say that ? ” cried Francis violently 

and rising as he spoke. j9 

Mr. Middleton laughed. 

“Confess you were caught in conversation with the 
lady, Frank. The Odaleschi is a very Argus where her 
daughters are concerned. I warned you.” 

„ J* S . he overacts the P art >” returned Francis scornfully 

She is a fitting sentinel for youthful innocence ! I hate 
her, Harry.” 

“ But Giovanna ? ” 


Francis would not use the heathen, Papist name. 

The Contessa’s daughter and I could never have anv- 

thmg in common,” he said half angrily, half mournfully. 

What would my marriage with such an one mean but 
black misery ? 


Mr. Middleton started in real surprise. 

“ Marriage ? By Heaven ! ” he exclaimed. 

Francis whitened at having betrayed where his 
thoughts were leading him. 
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“ because of these things . . ” 


“ Is she not an honourable woman ? ” he asked fiercely, 
stung into further indiscretion. 

“ She is not the wife for you, Frank. You have fever, 
indeed, or are deeper in love than ever I thought to see you. 
Ye heavens ! Giovanna Odaleschi! ” 

Francis’ face took on an expression akin to that which 
had come over Giovanna’s when her mother laughed at 
her lover, but the long training of reserve helped him 
to control his leaping, unreasonable anger. 

He answered quietly: 

44 I do not think to see her again. I shall leave Bologna 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Middleton thought this course the wisest too, and 
was about to say so, but a spirit of mischief checked him. 
He had often wanted to see the austere, cold, moody Francis 
moved, and the idea of his being roused at last, and by the 
daughter of a woman whose name was a byword in Italy, 
amused him immensely. 

The rage and disgust of the Contessa at a heretic foreign 
suitor for her daughter, the scorn*and loathing of Francis 
for the Papist and the wanton, the immense pride of each, 
the desire of Mr. Moutray to go, the alluring figure of 
Giovanna drawing him to stay—all these things seemed to 
Mr. Middleton to hold the elements of a very pretty drama, 
and one he was not minded to miss. He had no wish to do 
Francis Moutray any harm; he had, indeed, a certain affection 
for him, but he was a man of little imagination, and he did 
not see the potentialities of tragedy in the diversion he was 
arranging for himself by the discomfiture of a travelling 
companion who was never congenial and often moody to 
discourtesy. 

Affecting a careless air, but with a look of amused malice, 
he said: 

44 Leave Bologna, Frank, but, as you say, what need to 
hasten as if you were afraid of the girl ? To-morrow will 
do, since you must leave me—but spare me your company 
to-night.” 

The manner of Francis Moutray responded instantly to 
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that of his friend; he became cold and indifferent, and 
stretched and yawned carelessly. 

44 Where are you going to-night ? ” he asked lazily. 

44 The Palazzo Rossi—I met the Marchese yesterday and 
he gave me welcome to the gala he holds to-night. ’Twill 
be a grand fete, Frank, such as one only sees in Italy. Will 
you not come ? ” 

Francis Moutray hesitated ; he looked out of the window 
where the warm purple of the Italian dusk was falling, 
giving magic even to the confined garden and the dusty 
vine arbours. He wanted to stay, he wanted to taste to 
the full the idleness, the luxury, the nameless air of pleasure 
that was so insidiously alluring; but, apart from being 
ashamed of such desires, had he not vowed to put miles of 
the long white road to Milan between himself and Giovanna 
Odaleschi ? 

“You said you were not leaving to-night,” put in Mr. 
Middleton, who knew perfectly well that Francis had only 
made that statement in pique, “ and surely you might as well 
be amusing yourself as sitting in this miserable parlour ? ” 

44 Indeed, I am not well,” said Francis, but he felt the 
excuse was childish, and amended it by rising with a laugh 
on his lips, 44 but I am well enough to go to your masque 
with you, Harry. I have been a sorry companion to you, 
and you will be glad to see me ride homewards,” he added, 
and the smile that still lingered on his dark, thoughtful face 
eradicated the gloomy and frowning lines in a sudden and 
lovable fashion so that he looked, in his slimness and erect¬ 
ness and grace, only a youth—a handsome youth with 
melancholy in his blood. 

44 You will be happier in Scotland,” responded Mr. 
Middleton, 44 where there are no Giovanna Odaleschis to 
disturb you 1 ” 

44 Cease ! ” cried Francis, and the blood tingled to a 
flush in his cheeks. 44 Say no more of that foolish fancy of 
mine. I meant nothing serious.” 

Mr. Middleton narrowed his eyes humorously, then 
pulled his watch out of his laced pocket. 
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“ I will order a coach and call for you at nine, Frank,” 
he said. “ I am still a guest of the Odaleschi—they have 
an entertainment to-night, but they will not notice my 
absence.” 

He thus skilfully informed Francis that Giovanna would 
not beat the ball—a point Mr. Moutray had already resolved 
to be certain upon before he himself joined the f£te at the 
Palazzo Rossi. 

“ I shall be ready,” he answered indifferently, and Mr. 
Middleton left him and rode back to the Palazzo Odaleschi. 

Francis rang for his man, ordered his clothes to be put 
ready, ordered the barber to be fetched, and his dinner to 
be served early, adding that he would stay this night in 
Bologna, but no longer ; the horses and baggage were to be 
ready with the dawn. 

When the servant had left him, Francis remained at the 
window. 

He would not see her again, he told himself, he would 
go back to the honourable, quiet, careful life such as his 
father had lived, such as he meant to live, such as he had 
been trained to live all his days. Yet he wished he had 
never come to Bologna with a force that showed how deeply 
the allurement of the city and the woman had entered into 
his soul. 

Both were the final realization of many vague, stinging 
and, as he felt, wicked dreams ; warmth, softness, idleness, 
beauty, luxury, and a fair, useless, loving woman—dreams 
of these devices of the devil had often troubled his austere, 
repressed youth; and the mingled longing for them, and 
spurning himself for the longing, and the dreading of the 
eye of God whose beam was directed into his soul and could 
read there his wickedness, had been the cause of the black 
melancholies that at times swept over his spirit as a storm 
of dark waters will sweep over and overwhelm a strong 
swimmer until he can no more lift his head above them. 

But hitherto the temptations had been dreams only, 
obscure suggestions of the blood, whisperings of sleepless 
nights, visions and fancies founded on his country’s vast 
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lore of ballad and tale and the wild legends that were rife 
in his native Ayrshire. 

Now this wicked life was no longer a dream ; he saw 
it before his eyes. The woman was no longer the Elfin Queen 
who had lured Thomas the Rhymer away, but a human 
creature, made for love, who had looked at him, bent 
towards him—stood ready—ah, heart, heart, he knew it!— 

for his touch, his kiss, his embrace- 

He rose abruptly and began to pace the small but lofty 
room. A dull triumph steadied the unhappiness of his un¬ 
satisfied desires. He had not fallen. He would turn his 
back on Giovanna, on Bologna, on Italy, and take up again 
the thread of his rigid life as a Calvinist laird, and he would 
be stronger than before, for he would have faced the bait 
and refused it—despised it and gone his way. 

And he did despise these worldly things; he was austere 
and intolerant as well as passionate, his gloomy creed suited 
him, and he clung to it with more tenacity and felt for it even 
a stronger veneration than men usually feel for an hereditary 
religion. He hated the Papists as the descendant of the 
persecuted alone can hate the persecutor, and he was 
arrogantly proud of the high standing of his name, the 
sacrifices his family had made for country and faith, his 
substantial position (founded on the reward King William 
had given his grandfather for loyal support) and grave 
unblemished record ; therefore one part of him did truly 
scorn these cheap and soft delights of love and luxury and 
idleness and ease—and yet—and yet—there was that in 
him that hungered and cried out and writhed under re¬ 
pression, and threatened a terrible revenge. 

He went up to his room presently—the same he had 
occupied that first night he had slept in Bologna—but, 
either from complaisance (and he had already noticed 
that the Romanists did not wear their bigotry as openly 
as he did) or carelessness the Madonna had not been replaced. 

The windows were open on the still lingering rosy light 
that fell in prodigal beauty over the gardens and palaces 
of Bologna, and the room was lit by two candles on the 
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bureau that east a soft illumination, yellow as an August 
moon. 

A certain scent, either of some flower that Francis did not 
know (and he knew very few by name or sight), or of some 
wine from a cask being opened below, or some perfume or 
unguent somewhere spilt or scattered, filled the warm air; 
the bareness, the dirt, and gauntness of the room were 
concealed by the wonder of the fading light and the sweet 
fluttering shadows the two tapers cast. 

On the bed were Francis’ grey satin suit and his ruffles 
of Bruges lace, his embroidered sword-belt, his silk stockings, 
and his red-heeled shoes with cut silver buckles. 

He glanced at his portmantles lying unstrapped, and 
thought, with the curious pang a broken resolve brings in the 
remembrance, that he should by now have been half-way to 
Milan. 

“ But to-morrow,” he said to himself, to-morrow-” 

He reflected on that, that this was but an episode, that 
his real life lay far outside these scenes, and would be 
resumed, as he had left it, grave, calm, untouched. 

As he considered this, a kind of exaltation of the spirit 
came over him ; he felt immeasurably stronger, he even 
smiled at the recollection of the power the beautiful Bolognese 
had had to move him—he evoked her image and viewed 
it without fascination ; he felt that he could have met her 
and turned away without a quickening of his pulses. 

He knelt down on the warm stone floor and unlocked his 
private box ; from among the papers and jewel cases within 
he took out an Anglican Prayer Book in an ivory cover with 
gilt clasps—a book too splendid for his beliefs, but it was 
older than the modern days of stern simplicity. A Moutray, 
who had fallen fighting for Protestantism in the Low 
Countries under General Mackay, had carried it in his 
pocket on the battlefield where he had met his death ; 
the dry, yellowed front pages were sprinkled with faded 
bloodstains. 

Francis bowed his head, remained on his knees, and 
turned over the pages with fanatical reverence. 
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He stopped at the Epistle to the Ephesians, used in the 
Church of England on the third Sunday in Lent, and often 
resorted to for comfort and strength by the young Calvinist. 
He began to read the words aloud in a hushed, tense 

voice: 

“ Be ye therefore followers of God , as dear children; and 
walk in love , as Christ also hath loved us. . . . But fornication , 
and all uncleanness , or covetousness , let it not he once named 
amongst you , as becometh saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting , which are not convenient; but rather giving 
of thanks. ... Let no man deceive you with vain words: for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them: for ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord: walk as Children of Light . . . and have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness , but rather 
reprove them.” 

The broken, eager sentences ceased. Francis was silent, 
shuddering as he had often shuddered before in face of the 
awful might and power of those words—sentences that held 
as much of menace and terror as of strength and consolation. 
Either by menace or by consolation they cooled the hot 
rebellious blood in him ; he put the old book back among 
his valuables, turned the key on it, and rose outwardly com¬ 
posed and inwardly master of himself. 

As he turned to close the windows on the final glimmer 
of the daylight, he was conscious of a great increase in the 
sweet, powerful perfume of wine or blossom that he had before 
noticed in the room. So strong was this wave of heavy 
scent that he instinctively turned. 

His newly acquired Italian servant stood within the 
door in a charming attitude of deprecation ; he held a 
cluster of pure white and perfect flowers. 

11 The gardenias,” he said, and placed them delicately on 
Mr. Moutray’s lace ruffles, “ for the Signore to wear to-night.” 

Francis came to the bed and looked down at the blooms 
which emitted the overpowering and exciting odour. He 
had never worn flowers before, but he had seen the Italian 
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cavaliers with posies tucked into the velvet and lace of their 
cravats. 

He picked up the flowers and gazed at them; his acute 
but stifled sense of beauty was stirred to great animation by 
the strength and whiteness, purity and delicacy, of the strange 
blooms among the dark green leaves, and as he looked at 
them the fine edge of his spiritual exaltation wore away—he 
felt the blood stirring in his veins, rapidly, dangerously. 

“ Because of these things ”—the warning darted through 
his brain ; he stepped to the window and flung the gardenias 
out, but before the perfect courtesy of the valet’s smile he 
was ashamed. 



VII 


T HERE was no fete that night at the Palazzo Odales- 
chi, as Mr. Middleton well knew. Vittoria and her 
daughter Emilia were engaged for the Palazzo Rossi, 
and when Harry Middleton returned to the Contessa, he 
contrived by a skilful whisper to the languid Giovanna that 

she should also be of the company. 

“ Francis Moutray is coming,” he said, and it was enough, 
more than enough—a spark to tinder. She was like a creature 
transfigured, she glowed at him with such honest gratitude, 
she seemed so frankly to include him in her love-affair, that 
he was touched to a sense of shame by her simplicity, her 
sincerity, and her unconsciousness. 

When he saw her descend into the coach resplendent 
with the Odaleschi arms on the gilt leather panels, he had 
a sense that he had inflicted an injury on three people—the 
Contessa, Francis, and Giovanna. 

But as he drove to the inn to fetch Francis, the mood of 

laughter returned. 

“ Those two, Gods ! ” he cried to himself, and he tried 
to picture Giovanna in the gloomy mansion at Glenillich, 
sewing with the maids, preserving fruit and baking pies, 
or sitting in the old church listening to a pastor, in Geneva 
gown and bands, preaching the gloomy theology of Calvin. 
“But it is impossible,” he assured himself, 44 it can never be 
—neither love nor passion ever worked such a miracle as 
this.” 

So it came that Francis and Giovanna met at the f£te 
in the Palazzo Rossi—he unconsciously, she prepared. 

Francis, turning from the dances in the great painted 
saloon, came face to face with her, a late arrival, in the arch 
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of the window, with a crystal lamp illuminating her ardent 
beauty, and behind her the garden and the moonlight—as 
behind her there had been the garden and the sunlight 
when he had met her in her mother’s palace. 

A black lace shawl was folded over her fair hair and 
hung down over the gold silk of her hoop ; round her head 
was a coronet of cornelian stones, and on her breast hung a 
large cameo of a pale pink colour set in a gold filigree. He 
noticed this at once, and all the details of the gold stitching 
and embroidery on the billowings of her skirt. 

He paused a couple of feet away from her, and anger 
showed in his face where she was eagerly looking for welcome. 

“ You look as if you had seen an enemy,” she said, and 
shrank a little. 

41 So you may prove,” he faltered, and put his palm 
across his eyes, for at the unexpected sight of her his 
strength was dwarfed, his resolutions shaken. 

44 Why ? ” asked Giovanna, without coquetry or light¬ 
ness, but with a kind of tragic question and apprehension. 
44 Are you afraid of me ? Did you not know I was coming ? ” 

44 No,” he replied, in a tone of such absolute firmness 
that she was at once convinced and shocked ; the tragic 
look deepened in her eyes, her lips parted, she gave a short 
sigh. 

44 I should be on the Milan road,” he said. 

44 I do not understand,” she murmured ; a certain 
gravity had fallen over the gay sweetness of her manner, 
a certain dignity touched the usual lightness of her demean¬ 
our. Francis instantly noticed this hint of depth in her, 
and it increased her attraction for him a thousandfold— 
opened up a thousand possibilities, a thousand tempting 
hopes—but he crushed and repelled them savagely. 

44 I am not a man for dalliance,” he said in a low voice, 

44 in—this world—I am out of place—in everything, these 
people, you—are different—therefore let me go.” 

He looked at her as if she held him actually bound and 
he pleaded for his release, and a certain gleam of triumph 
passed over her face and was gone in another sigh, 
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“ Well,” she said, 41 go.” 

She swung the pink cameo on her breast and gazed out 
into the gardens. He came a step nearer; he would go, 
of course, he told himself, but first he must see her face 
again—she must turn once more and look at him. 

Behind him were the steps of the dancers sounding to 
the languid melody; before him she stood, and beyond her 
the garden, silver beneath the prodigal beauty of the moon, 
and in the air was a heavy sweet scent—he knew it now— 
the perfume of the white flowers that he had cast from his 
window. . . . His heart began to beat unsteadily . . . 
44 Because of these things ”—yet she must look at him 
again. 

44 Donna Giovanna,” he said, 44 you know that I go, 
not from discourtesy—but because I must ? ” 

She looked at him now, and he came nearer. 

44 Who am I to keep you ? ” she returned. 44 I suppose 
we shall not meet again. Walk with me in the garden a 


while.” 

He was not a churl to refuse, nor a stoic to endure the 
anguish of leaving her now and facing the long struggle 
with himself alone in the inn bed-chamber. He was strong 
enough to snatch these foolish hours, to use them and fling 
them aside, and forget—so he said to himself as he obeyed 
Her little gestures and followed her through the open window 
into the warm Italian night—warm, still, light, and per¬ 
fumed. 

She came beside him silently; she lifted her skirt from 
her feet—she wore mules of dark velvet with big rosettes 
on them—as she walked the high heels tapped on the stone 
paths. She was without words because she could not 
understand; he was silent because he understood too much ; 
both were burdened with thoughts and uneasy with mis¬ 


givings. 

They walked on till the palace was far behind them and 
they could no longer hear the dance music ; the moon 
shone behind the tall cypress trees, cutting a disc of fierce 
white silver in the dense blackness of the foliage. They came 
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to a pond surrounded by formal walks and hedges of roses ; 
facing the water was a stone bench beneath a stone figure, 
both gleaming now like molten silver. 

It was so utterly still that he could hear her low breath, 
and the whisper of her gold silk skirt seemed a great thing. 

She seated herself on the bench, and he, without a word, 
beside her, and together they looked at the water black in 
the shadow of the cypress save for the moon mirrored in 
the centre of the darkness. The smooth air and the perfume 
seemed to permeate his blood, the struggle in his soul was 
lulled, his uneasiness was soothed. He looked up at the 
great expanse of deep luminous blue, and as he looked it 
seemed to him as if his feet were lifted from the earth ; he 
thought how seldom men looked full up at the heavens, 
and, somehow, his constant fear of God, his constant thought 
of God, slipped from him and seemed to be absorbed into 
and lost in the great sweep of midnight sky. 

He turned to glance at Giovanna ; her face was towards 
him, and the moonlight showed a smile on her lips like a 
smile of triumph, but faint and soft and sweet. 

Again a feeling of apprehension came over him—he had 
seen such a smile on the face of the painted Madonna above 
his bed the first night he had slept in Bologna. He turned 
to go, but again glancing up at the deep violet sky starred 
with fire, the sensation of peace and enervation returned 
to his heart. 

He rose, but did not move away, and she sat with her 
hands folded in her lap, and the great stillness seemed to 
close about them like a mantle being swept tighter round 
their souls. 

Giovanna rose also, and the black lace slipped from her 
hair which looked misty dull under the circle of the cornelian 
coronet. 

“ I have lost my shoe,” she said, and gave a little ex¬ 
clamation and stooped over the shadows round the seat. 

Her shoes were made like the dogs Francis had seen in 
his own country, and slipped easily from the feet; they 
were dark too, and the missing one was not easily found in 
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the shadows, though both searched. She sat down again 
at length and held out her silk-clad foot, and laughed. 

41 How can I return—so ? ” she laughed. 

44 1 will find it,” said Francis. He was on one knee 
before her, the end of the ruffles of his cravat touched the 
ruffles of her petticoat; he looked up, and she was gazing 
down at him with an air of solicitude, leaning so far forward 
that the lace and lawn on her bosom were pressed against 
her knee. He forgot the shoe, he continued to look at her 
through the veil of the moonlight; he was calm and at 
peace. It seemed to him that she belonged to him, was 
even part of him, and that this was an inevitable fact which 
no person could alter and no circumstance overcloud. She 
had the same sweet certainty ; she smiled, and he lowered 
his head against the hand she drooped against her knee. 

She looked at the bent dark head in the attitude of 
surrender with something of pity and compassion mingled 
with the great tenderness that made her features radiate ; 
then she stooped lower, and drew him gently and steadily 
to her so that his face rested on her bosom. He came without 
resistance, almost weakly, as if the strength had been all 
smitten out of him; but she, as she folded him to her heart, 
dilated with a dominant triumph as she gazed down on the 
arrogance, pride, and reluctance, now so still, in her 
embrace. 

She bent to kiss his hair, and he moved then and got to 
his feet and drew her to hers, and she stood in one stockinged 
foot and one shoe. 

44 You love me ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

He put his arm round her waist and she hers round his 
neck. 

44 Do you love me ? ” he asked with a quick fierceness. 

44 Yes,” said Giovanna. 

41 Have you ever loved anyone before ? ” 

44 No.” 

44 You are not playing with me?” 

44 I do not play with these things.” 
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“ Kiss me,” said Francis ; he now was the one alert and 
triumphant, while she stood weakly as if only his support 
kept her from falling. 

She kept her face hidden on the velvet lapels of his 
coat. 

“ Call me Giovanna now,” she said. She spoke as if 
they had both entered into a new world where everything 
was different, and he understood 'with a thrill, that shook 
to his heart, the chance there was for him as well as for her. 
For a while both were silent, the new and marvellous sensa¬ 
tion of the near presence of the other being overwhelming; 
they could hear each other’s hearts, and she felt his breath 
passing her ear and on her neck. 

“ Kiss me,” he repeated. 

She raised her head. He freed one hand to take her 
under the chin and draw her face near to his ; his lips 
pressed hers so fiercely that she moaned, but the sound was 
stifled in her throat; he seemed to her to be drawing the 
soul from her body. Her senses reeled, her hands fell nerve¬ 
less from his neck, and still his lips remained on hers; she 
felt her mouth crushed beneath his mouth and her chin 
pressed by his chin ; her eyes closed, and she lost all sense 
of time and place—her throat heaved with her pent breath. 
He released her at last and led her to the seat, and she fell 
across it. She pulled a handkerchief from the bosom of her 
gown and pressed it to her smarting lips ; when she took it 
away she saw, by the silver light, that it was stained by tiny 
drops of blood; she thrust it back into her gown. It pleased 
her that he had hurt her in the passion of his kiss ; it pleased 
her to hear him breathing heavily like a spent runner and 
gazing at her with eyes that held no thought for anything 
but her. . . . 

14 You will not go now ? ” she asked hoarsely. 

At these words the outer world rushed in on Francis 
and overwhelmed him. He made no answer; he had kissed 
her too recently; the moist warmth of her lips still lingered 
on his own ; he could not reason. 

“ Oh Die ! ” said Giovanna, 44 this is love—love ! ” 
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“ Have pity on me,” broke from Francis. “ I must 


She stared at him incredulously. 

He turned to her with anguish in his face, in his voice 
in his gesture. 

“ Would you give up your God for me ? ” he asked. 

She shrank away in horror and clasped her hands to¬ 
gether in an attitude of prayer, as if she begged her outraged 
saints to spare the speaker. 

“ One cannot give up God,” she whispered. 

“You will not!” cried Francis; “you cling to your 
creed. And I cannot surrender mine.” 

Giovanna understood; she had dimly pre-visioned this 
barrier—a terrible one, she knew—he was a heretic. Her 
mother’s words came back to her, stinging her through the 
delight of her new joy; she too hated foreigners and heretics— 
but he did not seem to her to be either ; he was now a thing 
apart, not to be judged by ordinary standards. 

“ Leave this now,” she implored. 

“I cannot,” he replied passionately; “it is between us 
and always will be-” 

“ Oh-” said Giovanna. “ Oh,” she added help¬ 

lessly—“ but we love each other.” 

He looked at her with a bitter desperation. 

“ God is against it,” he said. “ Say adieu to me while we 
can speak it—we must not meet again-” 

She rose. 

“ Your love is weak after all,” she answered. 

“ No—no-” 

“You leave me for fear of hell,” she continued. 

Francis trembled. 

“ I will not deny God for you,” he returned, “and how 
may I take you without ? You must be united to me in 
honour-” 

“ Either honour or dishonour I am yours,” she broke in. 

“ Honour only can we consider because I love you,” 
he said simply, “ and such a marriage as ours would be 
cursed by heaven and earth.” 

5 
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She had not been taught to regard marriage as the sole 
end of love, but she had only one desire—to give all her life 
to the man before her, and, as he spoke, the idea of marriage 
assumed a new proportion in her eyes ; instead of a con¬ 
venience or a stepping-stone, she saw it as an indissoluble 
bond between two who loved, keeping them apart and 
sacred from the world. His words too showed her the 
quality of his passion ; this was no episode of a summer 
night—if he loved her at all he would love her as his 
wife. 

She felt an extraordinary gratitude and an extraordinary 
humility ; she stretched out her hands imploringly towards 
him and began to weep silently. 

“ My dearest! ” whispered Francis, “ my sweet, dear 
girl ! ” he took the two pleading little hands and impressed 
gentle kisses on them. 41 I shall never marry . . . always 
you ... in my heart. Do not weep—your tears sear my 
soul—wc should never have met . . .” 

She crouched away on the marble seat. 

44 Is it impossible ? ” she asked from a dry throat. 
“ Is—our love so monstrous and unnatural that we must kill 
it thus ? ” she added in a tone that was sharp as if with 
physical agony. 

44 You torture me,” said Francis; 44 help me instead to 

be strong—Giovanna.” 

She rose at that, instantly. 

14 I will try,” she answered. 44 You think you must go 
away? It seems — wrong . Why should we have such— 
pain ? ” 

She put both her hands to her left side as if she had 
been stabbed there and was concealing the wound. 

44 I am right,” he said violently and fiercely. 44 You 

know I am right.” 

She was thinking of his kiss ; she was bewildered ; she 
wished to help him, to understand. The magnitude of the 
obstacles dividing them she did comprehend, but she needed 
time to think — to consider. Meanwhile he was going. 
She drew herself erect; there seemed a certain chill in the 
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air that cooled her passion ; she thought in one flash of her 
God, her country, her family- 

It is better that you should go,” she said, adding in 
her own language, “ There is the nunnery for me ! ” 

He did not dare to touch her, no, nor to look long at her, 
he did not even offer to take her back to the Palazzo. 

He turned alone through the silent garden; he knew 
nothing by which to measure the anguish of that solitude, 
the misery of walking away from her. . . . “ Farewell,” he 
kept saying in his heart—“ farewell, farewell.” 



VIII 


“ "|—FRANCIS MOUTRAY was at the fete to-night 
H and you were with him,” said the Contessa 

^ Vittoria. 

They had returned from the Palazzo Rossi, and were in 
one of their own great gilt-and-crimson rooms lit by the 


rapidly increasing dawn. 

Emilia had taken her silks, her yawns, her laughter, 
upstairs ; the pages and maids who tended the magnificence 
of all three ladies had disappeared in the corridors of the 
quiet palace, and Giovanna was alone with her mother. 

She sat by an agate and ormolu table placed against 
the wall; it bore a lamp of Florentine copper that diffused 
a ruddy light over her figure, saving her from the chill 

touch of the dawn. 

The Contessa stood in the centre of the room. She wore 
black and scarlet, and held in her hand the velvet fantastic 
beak-shaped mask shw had worn that evening; her attitude 
was one of anger and pride, but in her dark eyes was a look 

of pain and yearning. 

“ I was with him in the garden,’ replied Giovanna m a 
dead voice ; there were purple shadows beneath her eyes, 
and her lips had a swollen, blistered look against the creamy 
colourlessness of her face. 

“ I know, I saw, but too late to prevent it,” said Vittoria. 
“ You are a fool, Vanna.” She spoke with conviction for 
she knew that only a few such indiscretions, as Giovanna 
had committed to-night, had cost her the almost royal match 
she might have had and made her glad to accept the 
Colonna. 44 I did not know that he was to be there to¬ 


night or you would not have^gone, Vanna.” 
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Giovanna did not trouble to betray Mr. Middleton. 
She was too weary, too bewildered, too bruised in her soul, 
to give much heed to what her mother said ; her mind was 
fiercely engaged on her own problems. 

The Contessa gazed at her intently. 

41 Are you a fool, child ? ” she asked. 

Giovanna made a helpless movement of her head and 
hand. 

44 I—love—him,” she stammered; 41 he has gone because 
there is so much between us—to be bridged. What shall I 
do? ” 

44 Forget him,” said Vittoria quickly; 44 choose another 
gallant.” 

Giovanna shook her head ; she felt alien to her mother, 
impatient of her talk. She wished, as she had wished ever 
since Francis had left her, to be alone, to think out by 
herself the amazing gain and loss that had come into her 
life ; her mother seemed to her to belong to another world 
and to be arguing in a foreign tongue. 

The Contessa waited a while but, getting no word from 
Giovanna, spoke again. 

44 If he has gone there is nothing more for either of us 
to do or say.” 

44 He has gone,” said Giovanna, 44 because of God.” 

44 Of God? ” Vittoria started and made the sign of the 
cross—then she understood. 44 We must be grateful,” she 
said, 44 that he fears God.” 

Giovanna stood up. 

44 It has changed everything,” she answered heavily— 
44 all my life. I do not understand the meaning of all of it 
—but it seems to me that love—that lasts—is a terrible 
thing.” 

Vittoria looked at her with wise, wearied eyes. 

44 What can you know of love that lasts ? ” she asked. 

44 I know I shall never care for anyone else,” returned 
the girl calmly. 44 I told you—I do not even see anyone 
else. Do you not know this feeling ? It is as if a curtain 
had been dropped in front of all the world and he and I 
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were alone—the only real things. Is not love a real thing— 
stronger, perhaps, than God ? ” 

The Contessa shivered. 

44 You speak terrible words—but I will forget them— 
since you have sent this man away.” 

44 No,” replied Giovanna, 44 he left me.” 

44 But you let him go ? You saw the madness, and let 
him go ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Giovanna. 

44 Then,” answered the Contessa with her magnificent 
air of the great lady, 44 there is surely nothing more for 
either of us to say. Come to me with tales of another 
cavalier and you will not find me unsympathetic. But 
you must have a husband by this time next month, Vanna,” 
she added firmly; and, indeed, she had already decided that 
a girl liable to such wild and violent fancies was not safe 
unwed. 

Giovanna pulled the chain of the red copper lamp, the 
flame sank out, leaving her standing in shadow, for the 
light of the dawn had not yet encroached upon her, and 
only touched into a faint colour the extreme edges of her 
silk skirts. 

44 Why are you silent with me ? ” asked the Contessa, 
and her face was haggard, her voice sharp. 

44 There is nothing to say,” returned the girl on a note 
of suppressed passion; 44 he has left me.” 

“So he says—but methought that he was to have left 
Bologna to-night. He delays.” 

The Contessa continued to gaze with apprehension, 
suspicion, and tenderness at the dimly seen figure of her 
daughter. 

Giovanna, with the instinct of one nurtured in an 
atmosphere of intrigue, at once divined her mother’s 
meaning. 

“ We are in no conspiracy to deceive you,” she replied. 

The Contessa moved toward her, the rich domino over 
her arm, the mask in her hand, and the silver lace gleaming 
faintly on her befurbelowed dress; her beauty, that had 
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been a delight and a ruin to so many, had a definite look of 
age, a chill over it, like snow over flowers. 

44 Are you not happy with me, Vanna ? ” she asked in 

a low voice. 41 Do you not care for me a little-? ” 

44 Oh, you know ”- trembled the younger woman. 

44 But—for the moment—this other feeling- Ah, I fear 

I have undertaken something beyond my strength ! ” 

She ended the broken sentences by putting her hands 
before her face and her face to the wall. 

The Contessa went up to her, bent over her, embraced 
her. If she was, or had ever been, what the worst of her 
enemies said of her, the look and gesture of unselfish affec¬ 
tion she used now would, at least for a while, have ennobled 
her above her sins. 

44 Carissima ,” she cried, 44 Christ and the Holy Virgin 
help thee l ” 

Giovanna was unresponsive in her grasp. She was 
thinking of Francis, of his kiss, of his farewell—all her pulses 
beat to that theme; all that was not he or of his, was an 
interference, an intrusion ; and she could not give her mother 
her confidence, for she recalled how she had spoken of Francis 
yesterday. 

The tears came to the Contessa’s eyes as she felt the 
stiff, unyielding young body in her embrace. 

44 Has he, in a few short hours, displaced me, and all 
you used to care for ? ” she asked storrnily. 

44 I suppose,” gasped Giovanna. 44 Let me go to bed— 
indeed, I suffer.” 

But the Contessa did not remove her arms, and the two 
women in their festival splendour remained together in the 
gorgeous ornate room with the dawn light slipping between 
the opened shutter, and glancing over them soft as a caress. 

44 You are mine,” said Vittoria in her heart, 44 mine, and 
this foreigner shall not take you away from me.” 

Giovanna writhed to be free, and moaned. 

44 I suffer,” she repeated. 44 My head hurts and my 
heart. I want to be alone in the dark-” 

44 In a few days you will have forgotten this--these 
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fancies are soon over,” said the Contessa, slowly releasing 
her. 

The girl replied by a wild look; she was burning and 
shaking with fever, the disordered hair on her brow was 
damp, and her cheeks were utterly pallid. 

She turned away, walking heavily and with an air of 
infinite weariness. Her mother made no attempt to follow ; 
her plans were already formed, nor had she any fear that 
she, Vittoria Odaleschi, bound by no convention, stayed by 
no scruple, great in art, resource, and charm, would be 
unable to cope with this mad affair. The foreigner, whom 
she scorned and hated, she did not trust; she did not believe 
that the heretic was actuated by her own horror of another 
creed, another race, nor did her long experience of men 
teach her that one of them was likely to forgo the chance 
of a beautiful, seductive woman and a large fortune—for 
the Contessa knew that it must appear to every stranger 
as if the Odaleschi, however ambiguous their position must 
be, were rich as well as noble. 

Therefore she did not believe that Francis Moutray was 
leaving Bologna ; yet she had a trust—strange in a character 
so false and unscrupulous—in her daughter's sincerity. She 
was sure Giovanna had truly resolved to see no more of an 
impossible lover ; it was round the lover himself that all 
her suspicions and fears centred, and it was with him that 
she was prepared to deal. 

Giovanna was untouched by her mother’s intentions, more 
through carelessness than lack of insight. If she had con¬ 
sidered the matter at all, she would have seen that the 
Contessa would take powerful and daring measures to 
prevent any frustration of her schemes or any affront to her 
pride ; but she was too utterly occupied with her own wild 
emotion to consider what anyone else might do. She had, 
in a moment, won him and lost him—lost him—and yet 
it seemed to her incredible that he was really riding 
away. 

She went up to her great dusky bedroom where the 
heavy curtains shut out the light, impatiently took off her 
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jewels, her cloak, and cast herself on the bed-step with her 
face hidden in the velvet coverlet. 

A complete lassitude crept over her ; she was incapable 
of action, of thought. One idea only beat in her startled 
brain: that she belonged to this stranger and he to her, 
and that they were separated by that God whom she had 
always held in the deepest awe. 

In ail her short, careless life no counter influence to that 
of the lax but mighty Church that governed her world had 
ever disturbed Giovanna. She was, like her mother, deeply 
and unthinkingly religious ; she had never rebelled against 
the yoke of Rome, principally because she had never felt 
its weight; there was no pleasure, no licence, no sin, 
ever likely to tempt her that the Church would not 
easily condone. She had heard a Cardinal answer, to one 
who remarked that Bologna was becoming too lawless—no 
fewer than two thousand deaths from murder and duels 
having resulted in one year—“ What will you ? It is 
human nature.” She knew that priests were among her 
mother’s guests, often the gayest at the festas, and she was 
under no delusion as to the exceedingly worldly part they 
played in political and domestic intrigue, but she knew that 
these people were safe and saved, and that a heretic was 
damned and lost. 

So her mind told her, repeating the lesson impressed on 
it during her whole youth; but her heart contradicted fiercely, 
declaring heaven and hell to be shadows compared with the 
needs of earth, telling her that nothing mattered but human 
love, and suffering and compassion and yearning. 

This struggle between a life-long belief, convention and 
conviction, and an emotion more powerful than any she 
had believed it possible to experience, left her bewildered 
and exhausted. She saw herself opposed to the Church on 
the one point on which the Church was adamant, and yet 
she could not believe that what she desired was sin ; indeed, 
she was more passionately desirous of being virtuous than 
she had ever been. All frivolous, empty ideas had fallen 
from her; she wanted to be good, she wanted to serve this 
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man, to make him happy, to school herself in his service; 
she wished to dedicate to him her beauty (which she rated 
very humbly now), her gifts, all her life; to leave her country, 
her luxury, her idleness, for his sake, she counted as nothing; 
she was eager to put her whole life beneath his feet—but it 
was God he asked her to give up, and before that she shrank 
in an abasement of horror. 

The idea of moving him never occurred to her; she 
knew by instinct that her spirit could not cope with his, 
and whatever she might do for love of him, he would not 
move from his path for love of her. If he took her it would 
be on his own terms—“ Will you give up your God for 
me ? ” 

The memory of these words of his was like a sword in 
her heart, an actual pain burning and tearing. 

He would leave her, and the loss would be complete and 
utter. She knew nothing of him, of the country or the 
people he came from, but she knew there was some woman 
somewhere whom he would one day kiss as he had kissed 
her in the garden of the Palazzo Rossi. 

He had said that he would forswear love for her, but 
she did not credit that; such renunciation was not in her 
nature to comprehend. 

She was herself so keen and sweet, so bright and ardent, 
so full of the capacity for love, devotion, and pleasure, so 
utterly without spiritual ideals—unless obedience to the 
Church could be called one—so direct and sincere in her 
desire and capacity for material success and happiness, that 
renunciation, repression, denial of human emotion was for 
her inconceivable; had she discovered it at all she would 
have found it arid and hideous. 

Therefore the fiercest jealousy possessed her of the un¬ 
known woman, who must some day win the man who was for 
all time now the supreme passion of her soul. She loosened 
her hair and tore the ends of it, she pressed her bosorn 
against the coverlet; she did not feel the hard wood of the 
step against her knees nor her cramped attitude. Her mind 
rushed ahead down the dank cavern of the future ; for her 
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she saw loveless blackness, and for him love for another; 
and so strong in her was the sheer human instinct and 
passion, that, ignorant and timid as she was, she rose to the 
height of the awful audacity of defying God. Even as the 
shrinking sheep will turn at bay to defend its lamb and 
make a show of fight to the attacking eagle, so Giovanna 
Odaleschi was wrought up to defy even God for the sake of 
her love. 

She clutched at the crucifix, given her at the convent, 
that she always wore inside her gown, to steady herself 
against this awful blasphemy; she put her lips to it, but 
it was not the silver Christ she felt, but the fierce pressure 
of other soft human lips on her own. 

“ The devil has hold of me ! ” she moaned. She got to 
her feet, weak and miserable ; she wondered what he was 
doing now, if he was really leaving Bologna . . . not before 
the sun was up . . . surely not before the sun was up. 

She stumbled across the dark room and pulled aside the 
curtains ; above the garden and the towers the serene blue 
of the early sky glowed, and a pale, lovely pink light fell on 
the buildings and the dark, straight trees that rose between 
them. 

“ Supposing he was already gone,” thought Giovanna. 

She turned from the windows to the mirror and saw 
herself there, red-eyed, hollow-cheeked, dishevelled. 

“ I am not beautiful enough, he cannot love me,” she 
said in her heart, and a greater despair fell over her spirit; 
she felt rejected by God and man, useless and humbled, 
beyond expression unhappy. 

She thought it a cruelty that this had happened—she 
longed to be as she had been two days ago—only two days 1 

“ Oh Madonna! ” she prayed, “ I only want this 
one thing in all the world, and that is the thing you must 
deny me! ” 

The sun strengthened, joyously scattering the darkness 
in the heavy, gorgeous chamber, rendering brighter the 
reflections of her own wan face in the mirror. 

“ Am I never to be happy any more ? ” she asked herself. 
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The crucifix dangled on her breast above the pink cameo, 
she stared dully before her, seeing nothing of the gay sun¬ 
shine—nothing save the intolerable. empty future when 
Francis Moutray would have left Bologna and her own 
wretched life. 



IX 


F RANCIS MOUTRAY wandered all night through 
the arcaded streets and across the magnificent 
piazza of Bologna, pursued by the scorpion lashes 
of remorse and thwarted desire; remorse that he had ever 
turned aside from his own sphere to dabble with the votaries 
of the Scarlet Woman, thwarted desire because his passions 
were roused and unsatisfied. And something softer and finer 
than passion was also awake for the first time in his heart 
and yearning for fulfilment—the instinct of tenderness, of 
devotion, of protection, all the delicate emotions belonging 
to real love; he wished to serve her, to watch her, to guard 
her—to see her in his home, to speak to her by her name 
and confide to her ail the fancies and resolves born of his 
loneliness and his melancholies; but these feelings he re¬ 
pressed as sternly as his sheer longing to be with her and 
to forget everything in her arms. 

He had no thought of yielding ; while she on her knees 
by her bed was considering desperately how she might 
give everything up and retain her love, he was fiercely 
revolving in his mind how he might retain everything in 
his life as it was and cast away from him even the memory 
of this violent love ; but his struggle was as keen as hers ; 
the thought of her clung to his soul as persistently as perfume 
clings to a garment, and was no more easily to be shaken off. 

He wandered aimlessly ; the city seemed to him a place 
of abomination, full of monstrous temples to the Devil and 
palaces where sin reigned supreme ; lights flashed from 
high balconies, in side streets men fought and quarrelled, 
monks and priests slipped to and from the churches, coaches 
and sedans went up and down from one festa to another. 
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and there was no peace or silence through the hot, moonlit 
night. 

When the dawn came he was standing outside the great 
church in the piazza and watching the peasants and their 
mule carts laden with vegetables come in from the country 
to the market. 

He stood huddled against the wall, a wretched figure, 
drooping together as if in shame, with his riding coat over 
his grey ball dress and his hat pulled over his eyes. 

The sunlight crept over the buildings, changing the 
dusky shapes to ivory and rose colour and gold that was 
flushed with red like thick amber. Francis did not heed this 
sunshine nor the brightening blue above the fairy clouds 
of crimson that was certain promise of a joyous day; his 
limbs were weary and weak, his head heavy and hot with 
fever; he looked with fierce and bitter eyes on the alien 
city, the alien life—the alien people who were just gaily 
and thoughtlessly beginning another day of their pleasant, 
idle lives. Something of the fanatic’s zeal possessed him; 
he longed for an angel with a sword to come and smite these 
people, for hell to open in the middle of the piazza and show 
the hungry flames that were waiting for all these wanton 
souls ... for they would surely all burn some day . . . 
even she. . . . 

Absolute despair overcame him as he thought of this, 
and again the wild possibility of saving her, body and soul, 
flashed into his distracted mind. 

“ But no,” he said to himself, 44 it is but a trick of the 
Devil—that I may take this woman to myself and so allow 
her to destroy me.” 

People were beginning to come to early Mass; a few 
ladies, attended by pages and cavaliers, and a great number 
of peasants came up the low shallow steps and, passing 
under the leathern covering of the door that two beggars 
lifted, disappeared into the huge, dim interior of the church. 

None of them noticed Francis—figures of all degrees of 
strangeness were too common in this city of licence. 

He came forward a little and peeped under the leather 
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the next time it was lifted ; he had never been into a 
Romish church, and he looked with a shuddering distaste 
and apprehension at the incense-filled dusk through which 
the candles gleamed on hangings of gold and blue and 
crimson—and on images crowned and jewelled. 

Here Giovanna must often worship her false gods, 
clasping the crucifix he had seen hanging to her fair 
bosom; here, when he had left Bologna, she would come to 
sob out to a leering priest her confession that she had loved 
a heretic—and he would be in Scotland trying to forget 
her—and neither would forget the other—ever- 

Francis lifted his tired face to the gorgeous day. 

“ Something is wrong,” he said in his heart. “ She is 
not wicked, why should she be damned ? And I, what have 
I done that I should be tempted . . . almost beyond my 
strength ? ” He turned wearily away from the great church 
and wandered aimlessly about the city in the endeavour 
to silence the anguish of his soul by fatigue of body. 

When it was near seven he turned past the two leaning 
towers that rise high above the houses and returned to the 
inn, meaning to order horses and to leave at once for the 
Milan road. 

He hoped wearily that Mr. Middleton, with his curiosity, 
his laughter and his mocking, would not be there ; he flushed 
with anger against the man, recalling how he had inveigled 
him to the Palazzo Rossi when he must have been aware 
that Giovanna would be present. 

Mr. Middleton was not in the little painted parlour 
overlooking the dusty yard and dusty vine when Francis 
entered, but a lady in a gorgeous gown rose from the rush- 
bottomed chair by the window and smilingly gave him 
“ good morning.” 

It was Vittoria Odaleschi. 

Francis stood, like a rustic, utterly at a disadvantage ; 
he had entirely forgotten to wonder at the Contcssa’s desire, 
as reported by Mr. Middleton, for him to leave Bologna, and 
he was absolutely unprepared for her to take any step in 
the matter, nor, though he knew her reputation for ccoen- 
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tricity, could he have believed that she would come to his 

inn and wait for him in this fashion. 

He took off his hat with an effort at dignity ; he was 

cruelly conscious of his dishevelled clothes and of the fresh¬ 
ness of her attire. 

“ I could not have looked for this, Madam,” he 
stammered. 

“ No,” she replied in her excellent English; “ if you had 
expected me I should not have been kept waiting half an 

hour.” 

She resumed her seat, with her back to the light. She 
wore a lace mob cap in the English fashion, her velvet 
gown came to her throat in lawn ruffles; she was painted 
and powdered, but she looked beautiful, and remote from 
any thought of age. The charm of her smiling, composed 
presence was a potent one, and Francis, looking at her, 
thought her a wonderful woman—Satan’s handmaiden— 
but wonderful ; not like Giovanna though, he decided 
eagerly. 

“ I thought you scarcely knew me,” he said. 

“ I marked you,” she replied, “ at the festa last night. 
“You came here to see me?” he asked with a me¬ 
chanical desire to speak, and yet to gain time. 

The Odaleschi smiled. 

“ You love the Contessa Giovanna,” she said directly. 
Francis stood grasping the edge of the table and staring 
at the lady, the blood stormed his face, and he could find 
no reply to this sudden and extraordinary statement. 

Vittoria allowed her contempt to show in her sparkling 
brown eyes and in the curl of her sensitive, painted mouth. 
“ Has your passion,” she asked, “ deprived you of your 

reason ? ” 

Francis drew himself erect; her scorn cleared and 
steadied his senses. 

“Who told you my feelings for your daughter?” he 
demanded, and disdain equal to her own fired his weary eyes. 

The Contessa, eagerly watching him from behind her 
languid white lids, saw in his look and speech a flash of a 
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quality she had not hitherto expected ; she saw he was 
neither coward nor fool. 

“ Giovanna told me,” she answered, still smiling. 

Again he was utterly at a loss. All his ideas of modesty, 
reserve, and delicacy in a woman were outraged by the 
thought of Giovanna telling her mother of their tremulous 
love-affair ; scarcely even in his own soul had he said yet 
definitely, “ I love her ’—and she had already hurried to 
cimax and catastrophe. Still there was a suggestion in 
this of swift feeling, of sincere abandon, and the reflection 
that she too struggled with passion stirred anew his pulses. 

‘ ‘ ‘ t He shivered and pulled at the lace on his right cuff. 

“ She told you. Madam, perhaps of her own feelings? ” 

"1 • a woman with fear 

and a swooning sense of delight. 

The Contessa was too out of touch with his world to 

read him ; she thought his remark was a challenge, and 
as such replied. ” ’ 

“ You know better than I, Signore, that she imagines 

herself in love,” she said, shrugging her shoulders, 

notwithstanding that she could choose her gallants from 

those of her own country and station—a woman’s caprice 
Signore.” 1 9 

The oblique insult of words, the direct insult of tone 
were not lost on Francis; rage and loathing of the woman’ 
and ml she stood for, surged up in his heart. 

I have not asked you for your daughter’s hand,” he 
said in a deliberate tone. 

She seized the black fan from her side with a gesture as 
it she drew a dagger. 

infl ? n ° ^ uestion of marriage,” she replied with 

infinite haughtiness, " between you ”—she pointed the fan 

at him still as if it were a weapon—” and an Odalesehi.” 

Then why,” asked Francis with a bitter gleam in the 

intent dark eyes he never moved from her face, ” did you 

trouble to come here to see me, Contessa ? ” 

v “ To SUggest to y° u that y° u leave Bologna,” said 
Vittoria, rising. 

6 
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“ Are you afraid of me ? ” he demanded. 

She amended the sentence. 

44 Afraid for you, perhaps, Signore. I have plans for my 
daughter which are not to be interfered with by you—no, I 
shall not endure interference.” 

It was monstrous, intolerable, to Francis that this 
woman should imagine that he—Moutray of Glenillich— 
should deign to unite himself with her house of tarnished 

splendour and notorious wantonness. 

“ There is everything between me and your daughter,” 
he said— 41 country, custom, and God. If you knew me better 
you would not suspect me of taking a wife from—the Palazzo 
Odaleschi! ” 

She understood him and smiled. 

44 My father was an English Duke,” she replied, “ and 
you are a little Scots lord; that a girl’s whim should bring 
me to this discussion with you-! ” 

He interrupted her, speaking with stiff, pale lips. 

u I do not wed with a foreign Papist nurtured in the 
wickedness of this city,” he said, “ therefore why should 
we longer speak of this ? ” 

“ If you will not wed her,” replied Vittoria, regarding 
him with narrowed eyes, 44 why do you make love to her— 
first in the dawn and then in the moonlight—and each time 

leave her weeping ? Is your aim amusement ? ” 

44 You insult her ! ” cried Francis, torn between his 
hatred of the mother and his desire to protect and spare the 
daughter. 

44 We have a different morality,” said the Contessa 
coldly. 44 I fear we do not understand each other. Gio- 
vanna is not destined for a convent, but a good husband, 
and she shall not spoil her chances by such incidents as 
last night, do you understand me ? There are enough 
ladies in this city who will very willingly listen to your 
flatteries, but my daughter is not for your diversion. 
When she is married she chooses her own gallants; while she 
is with me-” 

44 You guard the bait that is to lure riches into your 
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trap ! ’’ flung out Francis. His whole being was burnt dry 
wrth pity for Giovanna; he saw her now as an ignorant 

w^ n a PaWn ’ ^ thC handS ° f tWs mons trous 

“ Put it as you please,” smiled the Contessa. “ You m™ 

in Y thI y f OU h Wl1, tha V ' Vis 5 SCe m y chiId great and happy 

T th ^ion-such as she deserves—but it is no matter 
Leave Bologna to-day.” er * 

It had been his own resolve to go, but now she threatened 
him-now he thought of Giovanna dominated by her mother 
hating, perhaps, her life, but helpless-now he had this new 

instinct fiercely urged him to 

coward s act, unpardonablc-yet reason whispfredThat it 

were the wisest thing for her as well as for him 

ntr.;; s th h e 

In the thin authoritative profile, in the sween r 
mg brow, in the full compressed lips, in the dilation n f h”* 
sensitive nostril, Vittoria’s antagonistic gaze dis™ i ' 6 

.t re „gth of pufpc, and of pi,io„ “qoS toZ “ “ 

however al.en and different in expression. ° Wn > 

She had no pity for him as she stood observing h’ 
fair-looking and composed in her fashionable silks <fh ! 
considering by what means she best could if it Wa j 

obdurate, have him removed from Bologna to disann Pr ° Ved 
Papal prison. b “^appear in a 

doo“op™?L7t»udf r„d rjr.n*" «» 

whirling thoughts of both stepped into the^m“”<? ° f ““ 

m white, with knots of rose colour and a frivolous s rfTT’ 
shading a piteous, pallid face. ° U traw hat 

“ A rendezvous ! ” said the Contessa with a soft i 
ness, and an indiscreet one I ** So ^ hitter- 

Francis sprang to his feet; Giovanna „ 
mother. wanna answered her 
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“ No—I came to say farewell to him—to see if he had 
gone,” she said confusedly; “ and you ? Why are you 
here ? ” 

“ To give a warning to your reluctant lover.” 

44 My reluctant lover ? ” 

“ This man,” said Vittoria in Italian, pointing at him 
scornfully, 44 disdains to match with you, and values you 
only as a passing diversion.” 

Francis understood the words ; his whole body became 
taut with ardour and energy. 

44 Giovanna,” he said, 44 will you come with me ? Will 
you leave all this and come with me ? ” 

He spoke on a fierce impulse that overwhelmed all the 
careful cautions of reason—the impulse of love renewed at 
the sight of her, at the thought of her coming to him—the 
impulse of hate against this woman who wanted to take 
her away from him and bring her up a wanton. 

Instantlv she crossed the room, leant over the back of 
the chair that stood before him, and flung her arms round 
his neck. 

44 I have been waiting for you to ask me ! ” she said 
passionately, and with great simplicity and sweetness. 

He put up his hot hands and grasped her wrists as they 
rested on his shoulders. 

44 Will you come with me ? You must be sincere with 
me now,” he said hoarsely, hardly able to command himself 
in this moment of her surrender. 

44 Do you hear him ? ” asked Vittoria, who surveyed 
them with a smile of scorn and sadness ; 44 do you understand 
him ? He wants you to leave everything for him—your 
God—your country—your people-” 

Giovanna looked with questioning bewilderment at 
Francis—the significance of the little English word 44 leave ” 
touched her brain. 

44 4 Leave ? ’ ” she repeated ; 44 but you will stay in 
Bologna ? ” 

In the intensity of his disappointment he put her away 
from him with a force that was almost violence. 
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“ I asked you to come with me, to leave this cursed life, 
your idols and your wantonness—to put it all behind you 
for ever.” 

Giovanna shrank away from him; her face was tragic 
in the shade of the gay rose-pink hat; she put her hand to 

her heart and looked at her mother. Vittoria stood im¬ 
movable. 

“ Are you going with him ? ” she demanded. 

The girl’s fingers fumbled for the crucifix on her 
heart, her eyes grew round with horror, and her lips 
fell apart. She glanced again from her mother, who 
stood for all she knew, valued, and feared; to her lover 

who stood for the contrasted wild, dangerous sweetness 
of love. 

Will you not stay here ? ” she asked in a shaken voice. 

Bologna was her universe—contained all that she had hitherto 
loved. 

“ I leave the city within the hour,” said Francis, 
44 either with you or alone.” 

Vittoria moved; the stiff rustle of her silk flounces 
sounded harshly. 

44 Go with him,” she said, “ mount behind him like a 
trooper’s wench—you, an Odaleschi 1 Let him caress you 
till he is tired, then leave you in the first ditch he passes. 
If you have chosen that way—go, I say ! ” 

Francis turned his back on her. 

“ Giovanna, you may trust me,” he said. “ I think you 

know it. The first Protestant priest we meet shall marry us. 

I am a Moutray; in my own country there do not lack 
those who would speak for me.” 

44 Go with him,” smiled Vittoria. 

No, panted Giovanna, “ no— Maria Verginc this is 
awful 1 ” 

She staggered to the impassive, dominant figure of her 
mother, and put up feeble hands. 

44 God would curse me ! ” she whispered in terrified 
tones. 44 1 dare not -” 

Vittoria still stood immovable, regarding Francis 
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with the clear, mocking gaze that had quelled so 
many. 

Pride and anger sealed his lips. He could not plead 
with the girl under that contemptuous glance; besides, he 
recognized in Giovanna the strength that was in himself. 
He would not leave his people and his God for her, and 
when it came to the actual moment she clung, too, to those 
things which were hers by birth and breeding. 

There was a dreadful silence, then he raised his face, 
over which a look of indifference, akin to a look of death, 
had settled. 

“ Farewell,” he said; then to the Contessa, “ You may 
believe that I shall leave Bologna.” 

She also was very pale beneath the rouge that showed 
unnaturally bright on her cheeks. 

“ Yes, I believe you now,” she answered ; she put her 
arm round her daughter’s shoulders. “ God will help you 
to forget this, Vanna,” she added seriously. 

The girl moaned like one half-insensible with pain, and 
allowed Vittoria to draw her towards the door. 

When he saw her being actually taken away from him, 
an awful despair took possession of Francis; he sprang 
forward, passionately addressing Giovanna: 

“ Dear, mv dearest—say one word to me—do not go 
like this-” 

She looked at him, but she did not resist Vittoria’s 
gentle but insistent strength drawing her away. 

“ I will pray for you,” she muttered. 

“ I also, Signore,” said Vittoria with a wise smile, and 
the door closed on them. 

It seemed to Francis that it had closed on all that made 
life desirable for him ; he stood rigid, bewildered, by his 
loss. In two days she had grown as needful as the air he 
breathed; she loved him, she had stood before him in 
sweet submission, and now she was gone—to a life that 
in his eyes spelt damnation. 

He stared at the window, but he did not see the shrivelled 
oleanders, the dusty clusters of the vine, the fierce violet 
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of the sky—all was black and bitter as the final waters of 
oblivion to a lost soul. 

He was still standing so when the Italian valet entered 
to know what time he wished the horses. 

“ As soon as they can be saddled,” said Francis. He 
went upstairs to change into his riding clothes. 



X 


H E rode all day away from Bologna, fiercely along 
the road to Modena, the first stage to Milan ; at 
Cavalcanti he dismissed the servant, being in no 
mood for company, and declared he could find his way alone, 
at least as far as the frontier, where he might engage 
another man. 

He had almost fallen from his saddle with fatigue; 
for two nights he had not slept, but he was worn out with 
the strength and fierceness of his misery rather than by 
physical strain ; he fell across the bed in the room they 
showed him into at Vignola and slept till another twilight 
was falling. 

Rising then, with his brain confused and throbbing and 
his limbs relaxed with weariness, he struggled, in the quiet 
of the inn chamber, with his loneliness, his yearning, his 
regret ; but he could not rise above his passions, they 
mastered him, drove him before them. He called on his God 
in vain; he might take the name of sacred things on his 
lips, but the name of Giovanna was crying aloud in his 
heart. 

Like a man under the influence of a drug he paid his 
reckoning, had out his horse, and, leaving his portmantles 
regardlcssly behind him, turned back on the road lit by the 
gorgeous red glow of the sunset, towards Bologna, that city 
so fatal to his peace. 

Another sombre evening overtook him and there was 
no moon for hours ; dusky clouds presaging a storm had 
closed over the last rays of the sun. Exhausted in mind 
and body, bewildered with suffering, in every way desperate, 
haggard, and travel-stained, Francis Moutray arrived at the 
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Revizzi hostel, which was the double of that he had flung 
from at Vignola—only he was now a stage nearer Bologna. 

He could scarcely eat the food they put before him, but 
he drank heavily of the acrid red wine, which added a heavy 
languor to his fatigue ; it was no later than nine and hardly 
yet completely dark when he went up to the best chamber 
hastily prepared for him. 

The day had been intolerably hot, but a wind had risen 
with the approach of the storm and blew across the bare, 
whitewashed chamber, strong and sweet from travelling 
through numberless chestnut groves. 

Francis went to the window, hardly knowing what he did, 
and stared out at the dusky darkness. The wind shook the 
boughs of sumach and wild cherry tree that overhung the 
rocky slopes behind the inn and swept along the little 
hawthorns that supported the young vines in the neighbour¬ 
ing field ; the whole rich landscape was still just visible in 
the red radiance of the last sunlight confined beneath the 
heavy lowering curtain of fast-approaching clouds; but 
even as Francis gazed this glow faded, the view became 
blank and dead, darkness against darkness, then was 
swiftly and finally absorbed into the night. 

Francis mechanically closed the window against mos¬ 
quitoes and the malarious night airs and turned back into 
the room. 

He could not rest nor sleep, and yet action was impossible 
until the morning, even if he had had any plan of action, and 
he had none. 

He did not know in the least what he should do in 

Bologna, but he was reckless of the Contessa’s threats 

and Mr. Middleton’s laughter, regardless of the sorry figure 

he would cut on his quick return—he was going on the mere 

chance of seeing her, of hearing of her, of passing near the 

place where she dwelt, and of treading the stones she 
trod. 

He did not contemplate breaking his resolution; he meant 
to part from her, but not so suddenly ; he had found that to 
go out from her presence into a world where he could never 
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even hear her name spoken, where there was no sign, no 
trace of her, was an impossible consideration. Of the future 
he thought not at all; as a starving man will consider 
nothing but the gratification of his desperate need, so Francis 
thought of nothing but of satisfying his imperative desire to 
behold Giovanna again. 

He could not reason, he could not argue, he had no longer 
even the strength left to despise himself ; he was as helpless 
in the grip of fate as an infant in a giant’s grasp, beaten to 
his knees, exhausted, and utterly overcome. 

He sat down on the one poor chair, endeavouring to 
restrain himself, to control himself till morning, and fixed his 
eyes on the tall flame of the thick yellow candle that stood 
on the little black bureau ; round this flame a scintillating 
halo trembled, and he thought that he could trace in the 
dazzle of brightness the golden lines of her head and face. 

He was aware of an oppression in the air; the freshness 
of the fragrant wind had gone, the heaviness of one of the 
sudden Southern storms fell suddenly, the wind rattled at the 
casements, tore through the sumachs and faded away ; the 
thunder began, soviolent and insistent, that all sound or 
movement within the inn was lost. 

Francis, superstitious and melancholy by race and 
temperament, was always painfully excited by thunder¬ 
storms ; sometimes they drove him into an ecstasy of prayer, 
sometimes into fierce rebellion of the flesh that he always 
expiated by passionate repentance—always the thunder 
opened a door into that other world of mystery, horror, awe, 
and forbidden delights that was neither heaven nor hell, 
a world that did not fit in with Francis’ theology and yet one 
that he knew well was there—the land of fancy, they called 
it in Scotland, the haunted borderland that in this land 
seemed unknown country. 

Stung with a thousand fancies and glimpses of these 
nameless powers Francis sprang up and began pacing up 
and down ; his state was near delirium ; he projected shapes 
of horror about himself, he saw the candle burn into a 
■winding-sheet and beheld the headless goblin who was 
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believed to haunt his house start across the bed and hide 
beneath the cold straight sheets; he felt an acute presage 
of some event horrible and tremendous and a sense of such 
gloom and terror, such hopeless despair, that his limbs shook 
and the drops of sweat stood out on the swollen veins on his 
forehead. 

The thunder crashed nearer and nearer and the summer 
storm came swiftly to a climax of violence ; thunder and 
lightning were incessant. Francis opened his door and stood 
listening at the head of the dark stairs. 

The lights were out and every one either abed or shut in 
the kitchens; they did not get many travellers at this inn. 

Francis went back for the candle ; his lips and throat 
were dry with thirst and there was no water in his room ; 
he meant to go down and find some. 

With one hand on his sword (he was always on his guard 
in this country of the foreigner and the Papist), and holding 
the candle in the other, he descended the crooked wooden 
stairs into the common salon or parlour where he had seen 
water in a great red pitcher by the door; the storm shook the 
walls about him, and the inner silence of the house seemed 
the more intense compared with the outer fury of the 
thunder. 

There was a light in the parlour ; a lamp stood on a 
bracket against the white wall and showed the stone floor, 
the scanty furniture, the wine bottles and glasses on the 
table, and the figure of a woman standing in a pensive 
attitude by the green shutters of the window. 

Francis held his candle high above his head, for the lamp 
gave but a dim light, and he felt his senses reel, for the woman 
turned towards him the face of Giovanna Odaleschi. 

Giovanna, no longer pale and frightened, but flushed and 
glorified. 

He thought this was another of his bitter visions, she 
seemed no more real to him than the woman who had 
approached his bedside the first night he had slept in 
Bologna, and when he spoke he stammered : 

44 You—you—Giovanna 1 ” 
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She came towards the table ; there was a little pause 
in the thunder, and in that interval the silence was absolute. 

44 I did not hope to overtake you so soon,” she said. 
She held out her hands. 44 How I love you ! ” 

44 I was coming back,” he answered; “ there was nothing 
else possible.” 

44 No,” she said, 44 there was nothing else possible.” 

They stood for a while staring at each other while the 
thunder rolled about them. 

44 You have come to me,” said Francis. 

44 Yes.” 

She was utterly different from the girl who had followed 
her mother out of the inn at Bologna, being composed, 
erect, and giving the impression of strength as with a kind 
of radiance ; without her splendour and her background 
she seemed another creature ; he marked her plain coats 
and petticoats of the striped woollens, the simple lawn wrapped 
round her head, the bundle on the chair that was evidently 
all of her worldly possessions that she had brought, and his 
reason staggered under the wild thought that she was his, 
that she had left everything to come to him. 

44 Will you follow me ? ” he asked. 

44 In everything-” 

44 My country—my God.” 

44 Yes.” 

She took the crucifix and the rosary from her neck and 
gave them to him; she drew a rosary and a Prayer Book 
from the pocket of her gown and put them in his hands. 
He accepted these symbols of her faith and placed them on 
the table; he clasped her round the waist, and, resting his 
head on her bosom, broke into violent weeping, terrible 
tears, the first he had ever shed. 

She looked down with calm eyes at his bent dark head 
and heaving shoulders; she was as passive before his 
passion as the seashore plant round which the waves beat 
during a storm; an expression of eternal wisdom touched her 
youthful mouth, she seemed to tenderly pity and to tenderly 
triumph. 
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“ Teach me what you will,” she said ; “ do with me what 
you will. I am yours now.” 

The thunder was dying down ; the heavy rain could be 
heard outside beating against the shutters. Giovanna drew 
herself away from Francis and seated herself at the table, 
unfolding the lawn round her head and shoving her close 
curls and the ships of gold that hung in either ear. 

“ I escaped,” she said, “ this morning. While they were 
at Mass I slipped out of the church unperceived, went home 
for a few scudi ; then I went to the ‘Corona d’Oro,’ learnt 
which way you had gone, and hired a coach to follow you 
—I thought you would be at Cavalcanti by now.” 

He knelt down beside her and clasped her knees and 
kissed the folds of her gown ; a feeling of great peace was 
on him, of ease, relaxation, and content. 

44 We must hasten,” added Giovanna. 44 I stopped here 
because the storm was so fierce, that the horses were alarmed 
—but now take me away . . . they will be after me.” 

He sprang to his feet, realizing for the first time what 
she had done, what powers she had roused against her • 
he did not, he never was to, fully realize the sacrifices she 
had made for him, nor what this violent resolution had cost 
her, but he did understand the position she had placed herself 
in, and that she had thrown herself on his protection against 
all Papal Italy, and his passion was exalted into a great 
tenderness and admiration. 

“ Will you be happy with me ? ” he asked unsteadily. 
“ Always ? ” y 

She repeated 44 always ” and took up her little bundle. 

The tears still washed his eyes; her trust was almost 

more than he could bear; he took her small, soft, childish 
hand and kissed it humbly. 

“ God help me,” he said; 44 God grant me the power to 
make you happy.” 

She followed him out of the inn and to her hired coach 
drawn up without; the brief, fierce rain was over and the 
moon was mounting the clouds ; he brought with him the 
rosary, Prayer Book, and crucifix she had resigned, and as 
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a little later, the coach clambered up the high winding road 
that edged a little gorge and ravine grown with wild cherry 
and plum he leant from the window and cast the three down 
the rocky slope, and they were lost in the foliage and the 
darkness. 

She did not even wince, he thought, but she sat opposite 
to him, and he could only see the pale blur of her face. 

They neither of them spoke ; awe and wonder was too 
strong upon them ; the sense of fate, of the inevitable being 
accomplished, overwhelmed them. 

They saw the landscape, tree and rock and road, glimmer¬ 
ing wet in the moonlight; they felt the air, warm and full 
of the fragrance of olive and chestnut, blow in through the 
little wooden window of the coach ; it was her country, and 
she was leaving it for ever. She knew that never again, 
once she had crossed the frontier, would she look upon the 
fair fields of Italy; and of the land and people to whom she 
was going she was utterly ignorant, as she was ignorant of 
the man to whom she had entrusted all the future ; but she 
was as free from sadness as from regret. She lay passive in 
the hands of Fate, and moved blindly at the dictates of her 
heart ; she was with him, and she was satisfied with the 
peaceful satisfaction of strong passions appeased. 

Francis was on fire with love, with triumph, with a 
hundred noble resolutions for the guarding and keeping of 
this soul committed to him (to make his action right with 
God he insisted to himself that a proselytizing zeal as much 
as a lover’s ardour animated him, and that he was more 
desirous to see Giovanna kneeling in the kirk at Glenillich 
than to feel her in his arms); but even over the fires of this 
joy a faint chill descended, a sense of apprehension as if 
this love of theirs was built on no secure foundation, but 
was a dangerous ecstasy enjoyed on perilous heights. 

So the coach with the two strange occupants jolted over 
the uneven-cut road, silence within and without save for 
the occasional crack of the whip and the driver’s shout to 
his stumbling horses. 

Towards dawn she slept, with her head resting in the 
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corner by the window on the uneven leather lining and her 
hands folded in her lap. 

Stiff and weary himself, but far from any thought of sleep, 
Francis, in the pale light that now filled the carriage, gazed 
at her with an almost incredulous amazement; it seemed 
impossible that this was the creature, so aloof, so proud, so 
unattainable, belonging to a world so different, so alien, 
whom he had seen a few days before seated at her mother’s 
table laughing with an Italian cavalier. 

It was unbelievable that he had won her, that she was 
here, sleeping before him in utter trust—his—body and soul ; 
he could use the words literally, for he recalled with a shudder 
of excitement the three symbols of her false faith that he 
had cast out of the carriage window ... his to mould and 
shape ... to guard and tend ... he bent his thin, eager, 
dark face towards her, he lifted her lax little hand to his 
desperately beating heart. 


“God help me, God guide me,” he said from the 

depths of his soul, to treat thee with love and honour 
always! ” 


At Modena they arrived in the full daybreak, and there 
she woke for awhile, only to fall asleep again, smiling at 
him, on the low white bed ; he kissed her forehead and°left 
her. At Milan they went to a humble inn, and he slept 
outside her door. He had taken up his luggage from Caval¬ 
canti, but she had nothing save the piteous bundle that 
contained her nightshift, a few jewels, and a beloved Ariosto 
her father had given her. His bankers had agents in Milan ; 
he drew a bill on them, and gave her two hundred scudi. 
He left her awhile in the inn while he went to hire a coach 
to take them to the frontier where they could catch the 
Swiss diligence and when he returned she was out. 

She came back at the dusk in a hired sedan, laughing 
and radiantly happy ; she had spent all the two hundred 
acudi on clothes. Francis could find no fault with her, 
though neither the extravagance nor the fantastic nature 
of the garments she had bought pleased him, and she per¬ 
ceived his instinctive disapproval. 
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“ You must teach me how to please you,” she said with 
an exquisite tenderness. 44 I shall not be slow to learn. 

He took her to him, giddy with happiness, and kissed, 
with all the grave passion of his pure love, the long braided 
strands of silky hair that crowned her small head. 

“ How I love you,” he whispered to her. 44 I love you 
more than you can ever imagine—or believe-” 

At the first Protestant church they came to they were 
married; it was the old Scotch church of St. Andrews in 
Paris. 

The same day they drove to Calais, and at midnight got 
aboard a packet bound for Leith harbour. 

Pursuit, if there had been any, had not troubled them. 
They had travelled rapidly and met with no stop or challenge, 
and as they stood together on the deck of the little packet, 
with the dark water surrounding them, the Contessa, the 
Palazzo Odaleschi, and all the heat and perfume and sun¬ 
shine, all the gaiety and sin of Bologna, seemed to them 
both a dream from which they had for ever awakened. 


XI 


S HE who had been Giovanna Odaleschi and was now 
Mrs. Moutray of Glenillich, stood in one of the 
lower rooms of her manor-house and looked out on to 
the Scotch rain. 

The summer had been dull, and the winter had come in 
almost with the first breath of autumn, at least it seemed 
winter to Giovanna, who had scarcely seen the sun since 
she left Italy. 

The prospect of lake, moor, and hill she looked on now 
was colourless; and the room, filled with comfortable, well- 
worn furniture and without adornment of any kind, was 
colourless also. 

Giovanna was thinking for the first time since she had 
fled from Bologna to overtake her lover. 

A few words from Francis, a greyer day, the end of a 
mood, had brought home to her, quite suddenly, the thing 
she had done and the conditions under which she found 
herself. It was as if she had passed from darkness into 
light; the darkness had been beautiful, full of dreams, 
concealing realities; the light threatened to be cold and 
empty of vision. Looking ahead, she shivered. 

Yet nothing had happened ; their love was still fresh, 
she did not regret her exile, she could not sorrow for her 
mother and Bologna, for the old life was dead like a flower 
without a root—withered completely ; but other things 
besides love were beginning slowly to creep into Giovanna’s 
mind as her spirit awoke from the first heedless intoxication 
of joy. 

Fear was one of these things—fear of not being able to 
please Francis in the way he wished—fear of being over- 
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whelmed by what she had undertaken—a terrible, secret, 

unacknowledged fear of God. 

She was beginning to understand Francis, and it be¬ 
wildered her. Lately he had been several times gently dis¬ 
pleased with her—at the gay clothes she had bought in 
Milan, at her inattention in church, at her lax rule over his 
household—all details, and Giovanna had been glad to 
swiftly remedy them as far as she could ; yet now, when she 
looked from the rain to the great bunch of keys at her waist, 
she was aware that he wanted of her what she had never 
expected to give. 

She had never seen any life that was not idle luxury, 
she had never conceived any love that was not all fire and 
passion and ardour and adoration—and this life was severe, 
monotonous, filled with tasks strange to her ignorance; and 
this love was restrained, often speechless, often hard, often 
as if ashamed of its own transports. She had discovered 
too that Francis was not sympathetic like her own Southern 
men, but impatient of feminine whims, contemptuous of 
feminine weakness—she had found, also, that while she 
had abandoned her God for him, he was as terribly in earnest 
with his religion as with his love ; she had a powerful rival 
in his narrow creed, and one she began to dread and fear. 

The rain increased, shutting out the hills and splashing 
on the dark lake ; the few trees that were visible had lost 
their leaves — only the melancholy firs rose in full dark 
foliage above the water. 

Giovanna moved from the window. She was not a clever 
woman, and thinking confused instead of enlightening her ; 
in her heart, not her brain, she found comfort. Her love was 
still a pure glow of joy, and there still clung to her something 
of the bright satisfaction of sacrifice ; it consoled her to 
think how completely she had stripped herself to come to 

him. 

She turned her back resolutely on the dismal prospect, 
and moved to the only piece of furniture in the room that 
could be called frivolous—a large, plain harpsichord that 
stood in one corner. 
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The room itself was large and gloomy ; Glenillich House 
had been a castle when the Moutrays had owned half Ayr¬ 
shire, and was still, even though a wing was in ruins, too 
large for the style in which the present owner lived. 

As Giovanna seated herself at the harpsichord she was 
struck afresh with the size and darkness of the room, and 
her fingers broke off the little melody she had commenced, 
and fell into her lap. 

While she stared in front of her the door was opened 
softly, and Francis Moutray entered. 

If she lost something by this environment, he gained ; 
he was in his place here as she had been in her place in 
Bologna. His masterful, melancholj r , brooding personality 
seemed one with the old house, the heavy furnishing, the 
sombre, majestic landscape. As he advanced towards his 
wife, he looked a handsome figure in his dark, uncourtly 
clothes, with his air of health and hardihood, while her 
loveliness—clipped, repressed, and lacking the sparkle and 
colour of her proper background—seemed now to have in it 
something insignificant. 

Francis crossed over to her and smiled ; she lifted a face 
radiant with love, but he did not kiss her. 

“ At the harpsichord in silk at this hour ! ” he said 
gently. 

Giovanna in her loyalty was silent, but his words seemed 

to her grotesque, in her mind women were one with silk and 
music. 

U 1 wish y° u were serious,” continued Francis, smiling; 
“ cannot you try, Jean ? ” 

He had changed her name in his desperate desire to 
efface all traces of her past life, to stamp out from her all 
flavour of the hated foreigner. 

Giovanna looked at him ; she had a premonition that 
he also had reached a crisis, that to him also things seemed 
difficult and tangled. 

“ You want me to be—useful ? ” she asked slowly. 

“ Do you not wish to be ? ” he replied quietly. 

Giovanna turned her small head awav. 
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Francis felt tender towards her and towards her admis¬ 
sion ; she had been very docile and sweet under his training 

and he could afford to be patient. ^ 

“ Beloved,” he said, “ you will learn.” 

She looked towards him again and smiled ; but there 

were tears on her thick brown lashes. 

14 What ? ” she asked. “ Do you wish me to do as your 

Scotch ladies, spin and sew and put the fruits in sugar, and 
make the pies and the wines, the candles and the perfumes / 
Francis had an unreasonable desire for her to identity 
herself with his countrywomen, therefore it vexed him to 

hear her say— 1 your Scotch ladies.” 

“ Yes,” he answered; 44 I want you to do these things, 

Jean, and look after the people on my land. I want you to 

be honoured in Glenillich as my mother was.” 

“ But I know none of these things,” said Giovanna, 

“ and vour servants do not need me. They were _ here 
before I was—the steward and his wife do everything. ^ 

“ When you know your duties,” smiled Francis, 

shall not need to keep a steward.” 

Giovanna rose from her seat. 

“ I do not know any of these things, she repeate , 
almost sternly; ‘‘ there is no one to teach me-I was not 

^ As f Francis gazed at her the smile faded from his dark 
features- a thought that was torture stabbed him—what 
she made and trained for ?-merely to sit on a balcony 
and ogle the gallants below? He thought he caught a 
look of her mother in her eyes and shuddered to his soul. 

“ You must learn,” he repeated. 

She came gracefully and gently towards him and put 

her arms round him. There was lace on her bosom and at her 

elbows, perfume in her hair ; he would not yield to her 

caress There were still moments when she was to him a 

deadly Delilah, when her love seemed a secret guilty joy, 

her kisses forbidden fruit; he put her away from him now 

as a man will put away a temptation. 

She, in her material frankness, her single-mindedness, did 
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not understand his morbid subtleties, she only knew she 
was repulsed, only knew that she was hurt, and she cried 
out, between fire and tears: 

44 You took me for love’s sake—I have given you love 
and you are not satisfied ! ” 

Her quick, outspoken candour silenced him, as it always 
did; she leapt so swiftly to the essential things that he 
could never even put into words that she left him breathless, 
and what she said now stabbed him, for it stripped away 
the thick wrappings of deception he was for ever putting 
round the fact that he had taken her for love, sheer earthly 
love, passion that had overmastered, and not because, as 
he tried to think, he had wished to save her for the Lord. 

She saw him wince and was instantly all melting affec¬ 
tion again. 

44 Caro , mio caro,” she said, clinging to his shoulders, 
forgetful that he hated to hear Italian words on her lips. 
44 I will try—indeed—but cannot we alter it ? ” 

He shuddered under the warm pressure of her on his 
heart; he could not resist embracing her, and she smiled 
happily as she felt his arms about her. 

44 How—alter ? ” he asked unsteadily. 

Her little head rested on his plain needlework cravat. 

44 Let us go away—this place is old—the people do not 
like me—we are both free—we might have—the sun-” 

Her words held a strong temptation for Francis ; as she 
spoke he yearned, with that old rebellion of his, for luxury 
a soft life, some gaiety, a fine setting to their love—but he 
fiercely repressed these longings; his place was here where his 
father’s had been; Glenillich was their home until it would 
be their tomb—she had already tempted him far enough. 

“ It is impossible,” he said briefly. 

The hope died out of Giovanna’s fact*; he took his arms 
from her and moved away. 

She saw in a swift review the future days passing, she 
could not see what was ever to make one different from 
another save the formal visits of people whom she disliked 
and who despised her ; he had his estate to look after, his 
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theology to argue, his people to patronize, the book on 
medals he was writing—what had she ? 

“ I must learn to spin,” she said in a shaking voice. 

“ Jean,” he cried, 44 are you not happy ? ” 

44 Oh, my dear, yes ! ” she responded, with beautiful 
eagerness— 44 anywhere if you are with me! But I am sorry 
not to please you more.” 

44 Dear, my dear—if I love you ! ” 

He kissed her little hand with something of her country¬ 
men’s grace ; she seemed then all sufficient in herself, even 
in her ignorance and helplessness. He did not really want 
her to be a good housekeeper, but he was resolved that 
she should not be inferior to his neighbours’ wives, and that 
he would complete wiiat he had begun, and make her a 
perfect, God-fearing woman. 

44 Oh, I will try!” cried Giovanna, her eyes radiant; 
“ but it is all new to me—there is no one to teach me.” 

He thought her complaint just, and reflected. 

44 There is my cousin in Edinburgh. I think she would 
come for a w hile to keep you company.” 

Giovanna instinctively shrank from this proposal. 

44 Do you want her ? ” she asked again, with her quick 
frankness, 44 when you and I are here— loving each other? 

Francis flushed. 

44 Jean, we must take up our life as it is going to be— 
we each have duties—obligations to ourselves, my dear, 
and to God.” 

44 God ! ” repeated Giovanna. 

His God w r as a menace, a terror, and a gloom to Giovanna; 
she had formally entered his creed, she sat beside him in 
church, she read prayers with him, all in the name of love, 
but in her heart hating and fearing the grim observances 

of the heretic. 

44 You think too much of God,” she said, rather wildly. 

An unnatural w'hiteness succeeded to his flush. 

44 What do you mean ? ” 

She glanced at him, timid at once before the first touch 
of his anger. 
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“ I mean—I gave up for you—my God—but you are 
a slave to yours.” 

Francis was dumb with amaze and a sense of fatality 
that she, after months of his patient training, could speak 
so; it confirmed his secret belief that love of him alone 
kept her from her images. 

u I did not part you from God,” he said at last. “ I 
took you from the mummery, the anti-Christ’s deceits that 
are the inspirations of wickedness, wantonness, and vanity.” 

Giovanna winced now ; his words still seemed to her 


blasphemy. The avenging j udgment she was for ever shutting 
out of her fearful thoughts suddenly seemed to hasten 
nearer ; it seemed awful that they were not both struck 


down, withered by God’s fire. 


She shook off the horrid oppression. 

“Do not let us speak of these things,” she said with 
stiff lips. “ I followed you ; I am in your hands.” 

He regarded her narrowly ; the gold eyes were dim, the 
gold head bent, but in her pose and voice were a rare dignity 
and decision. 


He had only one point of view. It was not possible for 
him to realize how things seemed to her; he was never to 
realize how tremendous was the step she had taken, with 
such seeming ease, of leaving her religion; but at this 
moment a dim sense of what she had done for him touched 


his brain. 


He kissed her until she smiled. 


“ She must be lonely,” was his clumsy guess at the cause 
of her sadness ; and he devised a clumsy remedy. 

That night he wrote to Miss Stacy Wigram, his cousin, 
and asked her to Glcnillich. 


XII 


T HE coming of Stacy Wigram to Glenillich was not 
in any way notable to Giovanna, who found her a meek, 
housewifely girl without personality. 

But this quiet, ineffective creature brought with her a 
person who was destined to have a most powerful effect 
both on the lives of Giovanna and Francis. 

It was a Mr. Allan Forsythe, of a noble Edinburgh family, 
who was betrothed to Miss Wigram. who had acted as her 
escort from the Capital to Glenillich, and who remained at 
the house a few days, together with Miss Wigram’s other 
impedimenta of maids, servants, and footmen who had filled 
inside and out the huge coach she had come in. 

Mr. Forsythe was fair, eager, cold in temperament, level¬ 
headed, cheerful, and robust. Giovanna felt no sympathy 
towards him, rather the reverse, and Francis privately 
disliked him, yet struggled against this feeling, that was, 
after all, unreasonable, for Allan Forsythe was guiltless of 
offence towards any man, and all Francis had against him 
was that he was a lax Churchman, and at the time of the ’45 
had been suspected of dabblings with the Pretender. 

He had businesss to call him away and was not staying 
long; the first two days, Giovanna, absorbed in Francis, 
graciously endeavouring to conciliate her husband’s gentle 
cousin and to learn from her the household ways of Scottish 
ladies, hardly noticed Mr. Forsythe, but on the morning of 
his departure she chanced to come into the withdrawing- 
room, and found him there, at the spinet. 

She would have gone away again indifferently, but even 
as she turned in the doorway with one hand holding back the 
worn tapestry, he began to play. 
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And he played an Italian air that Giovanna had heard 
ever since she had heard anything—a melody as familiar and 
sweet to her as violets. She stood erect and silent, listening, 
and in that moment, as she heard the spinet give this echo 
of the past through her new home, a sense of the unreality of 
life touched her almost unbearably. 

The thin stream of music bridged the huge gulf she had 
placed between herself and all that had formerly composed 
her existence; it seemed as if it would not be a strange or 
monstrous thing if she closed her eyes and opened them on 
the Palazzo Odaleschi flooded with lazy sunshine and full 
of the whispered gossip of Bologna. 

She turned towards the player. 

“ Where did you learn that music, sir ? ” she asked, her 
foreign accent strong, as it was always when she was moved. 

He looked at her fully with his capable, serene, cheerful 
blue eyes. 

“ In Rome, Mrs. Moutray,” he answered. 

“ Rome ? ” The word seemed to bewilder her; it was the 
first time since her wild flight from her country that she had 
heard anyone speak of it or any town or person there, nor 
had she expected to ever hear these words or to meet anyone 
who could in any way lift the veil she had dropped between 
herself and Italy. 

41 I have been in Rome,” said Mr. Forsythe. 

She came across the dull room towards him—a figure of 
rare and extraordinary grace in her slenderness, her poise, her 
rich and unusual dress ; she paused beside the spinet, utterly 
unconscious, and looking at him with a brilliant and inquiring 
glance. 

He noted, as he had noted ever since he had been in her 
house, the exquisite fineness of her small features, her delicate 
hands and arms, the elaborate arrangement of her amber 
curls, the impression of intense vitality her slender body 
gave in repose; even in absolute stillness she had a look of 
swiftness and motion only momentarily arrested. 

He noted also her dress—which was one of those she had 
brought from Italy—the blue and white coat of yarn and 
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“ ’Tis no matter of mine,” he replied; “ but you must 
have been—before you married Frank—a Romanist.” 

Yes, she said, and her eyes were frightened; “ but 
I left that—for him.” 

“ Yet you believe in hell l ” 

. Allan Forsythe looked at her as he spoke, and she saw 
in his face the expression she had often seen on Francis’ 
features—the stern expression of the bigot. 

Are you of the Faith ? ” she asked, stepping a little 
away from him. 


I am a Papist,” he answered sombrely. 

Giovanna was silent in amazement and confusion and a 

terrible shame at finding herself before a member of that 
religion she had spurned. 

“ Keep my counsel,” added Allan Forsythe. “ We are 
under such penalties in this country, such disabilities that I, 

to be of any service to my cause, must for the present deny 
my belief and practise it in secret.” 

^ You are no better than I ! cried Giovanna. 

I have a dispensation for what I do,” he replied, 44 and 
it is but for a while and for a purpose.” 

. " What 1 did was a purpose,” she said ; 44 my heart 

is not changed, and still I dare to pray to the Madonna. I 

think she understands. Any woman would,” she added 
passionately. 

God pity you ! ” he said. 


His tone of grief stung her and lifted her from her shame. 

He must have forgiven me,” she said, “ for I am beyond 
words happy.” J 

Allan Forsythe rose abruptly 

Why should I speak ? But in time you might come to 
need one of your own faith_” 

44 Oh,” said Giovanna, 44 why ? ” 

Allan Forsythe rose and closed the spinet. 

You are only a woman,” he answered, 44 you must- 
some day—need God.” 

“ I have,” she replied, 44 my husband’s God.” 

He looked at her with reproach and pity. 
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“ Do you,*’ he asked, 44 in your heart believe the faith 
of the heretic ? ” 

“ Please say no more,” answered Giovanna. 44 I have 
left everything for him. I cannot argue about it. I did 
it.” 

He looked sadly at her, in her beauty, her loneliness, in 
what to him was her great sin ; prophecy of infinite tragedy 
seemed to shadow the grey background and the grey 
surroundings. 

44 I am not your father confessor,” he said sombrely, 
44 yet I could not believe as I do believe and not speak to 
you. Since I first saw you the thought of you and of what 
you have done has haunted me as something sad and 
pitiful.” 

44 My soul,” replied the lady, with a touch of wildness, 
44 is mine to do as I will with—and I am not the first woman 
who has risked damnation for the sake of love.” 

44 You speak for yourself,” said Mr. Forsythe ; 44 you may 
have, some day, to speak for others, to answer for them before 
God.” 

44 Who ? ” asked Giovanna. 

44 Madam, do you love your husband so that you can 
look on your unbaptized children with a serene heart ? 

44 My children?” said Giovanna; she looked at him 
steadily and her pale lips parted again, but she said nothing 
more. 

44 God help you ! ” exclaimed Mr. Forsythe, 44 and for¬ 
give Frank this thing he has done ! ” 

Giovanna sank down into the window seat and pressed 
her hands together on the poppy-red skirt; she looked 
out between the deep mullions at the pines, and the hills, 
and the river, all swathed in mist, and her eyes grew defiant. 

It seemed to her as if her soul, naked and alone, was 
challenging all the world, and all heaven, and God, yet 

she felt an extraordinary serenity. 

44 I have lodgings,” said Mr. Forsythe, 44 in Edinburgh, 
near the Tolbooth and St. Giles’ Church—when I am in 
Italy a friend of mine resides there—you may care to 
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remember this—’tis above a silk hosier’s shop, and the sign 
is the sign of the 1 Saracen’s Head.’ ” 

u Why should I,” asked Giovanna, “ remember this ? ” 

44 In case you might—in some extremity—need a priest.” 

Giovanna shuddered at that word. 

44 You see,” continued Allan Forsythe, “ I trust you 
with my secret.” 

44 Why ? ” she asked simply. 

44 Because I cannot forget the faith you were baptized 
into,” he answered, “ therefore I have told you what even 
Stacy Wigram does not know.” 

44 Oh, ’tis safe with me,” she said almost indifferently, 
and again turned her defiant yet dreamy eyes towards the 
mist-drenched landscape. 

Mr. Forsythe, under the influence of his belief, which 
was as strong and deep as that held by Francis Moutray 
in his creed, and even the more intense for being concealed, 
was about to speak again, when the Lord of Glenillich 
himself entered the apartment. 

He was flushed and red from riding, and flung off his 
mantle and shook the water from his hat as he entered. 

His quick breath, the frown of his dark eyes, and his 
silent glance and sharp movements bespoke his ill-humour. 
He had been visiting his farms, and as usual there had been 
a conflict of wills between his tenantry and himself; he 
was not popular, and his marriage had given that point and 
reason to the common dislike of him which had hitherto 
been lacking. 

His energetic and restless spirits had been recently 
employed in endeavouring to improve his estates, and 
every one of his attempts, particularly that which tried to 
introduce rye-grass, had met with the fiercest opposition; 
and Francis, austere and unsociable, a hard master and 
proud to the point of tyranny, had found to-day that he 
was fairly hated in Ayrshire, and that his marriage with 
“ the wanton, graceless, foreign woman, covered with 
pearlin’ an’ gowd,” had made him an object of real dislike 
and contempt. 
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As he looked now at Giovanna in her gay attire, sitting 
idle as usual, gazing out of the window, his anger deepened ; 
he was quick to spy out faults in her, ever on the watch for 
the tainted blood to show in her, for what she had been 
was ever in his mind ; nor could he forget that she was there, 
a sign to all the world, of how he had yielded to worldly 
wiles and worldly lusts. 

At his entry she had risen, and she stood watching him 
now with a face quietly radiant, joyous, and content. 

Allan Forsythe marvelled at her. From whence came this 
power, he asked himself, which this poor, lonely creature, 
who had denied her God, found to sustain her ? 

Francis did not speak to her, but began a conversation 
with Allan on the farmers and the dull stupidity of their 
opposition. 

And all the while Giovanna watched him ; she was so 
sure of his love, so proud of the great price she had paid for it, 
so calm in the sense of fulfilment that following the heart’s 
behests bestows, that the shadows Allan Forsythe’s words 
had cast over her happiness had already disappeared. His 
words had raised strange memories of the past and 
awful visions of the future; he had reminded her, by his 
manner and his confession of his creed, that in his eyes and 
in the eyes of the Church that was still to her the one Church 
of God, she was no wife, but a poor dishonoured outcast. 
Yet now, when she looked at Francis, the remembrance of 
this even did not sting; she was bound to him by his laws, 
she was the honoured mistress of his house, and for the first 
time Giovanna felt herself draw nearer towards her husband’s 
God Who protected her. 

Presently Mr. Forsythe left, and then Francis came 
towards her. 

“ Jeannie,” he asked, with a little smile, “ is this girl 

going to be of any use to you ? ” 

Giovanna half closed her chestnut eyes and laughed. 

“ You mean Stacy ? She is making—jam.” 

“ And you ? ” 

“ I can make nothing, as you know.” 
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“ De ar love—will you not learn ? ” 
u It is so—useless.” 

He tried to control his vexation, and standing as near 
to her as he was now it was hard for him to be angry yet 

the thought of the spectacle her luxurious uselessness made 
before Ayrshire drove him into speech. 

“ What will you do with the rest of time, Jeannie ? ” 

She put her pretty hands on his shoulders and brought 
ner tace near to his. b 

u “ \° ve y° u >” / he answered; “ is not that what you 
brought me here for—to love you ? ” ^ 

This was so exactly the truth, and at the same time so 

exactly what he was always endeavouring to conceal from 
himself, that he palpably winced 

yo« L”"“ d y0Ur ! " he “ led - “ 1 10 ..V. 

Her hands crept together behind his neck and clasped 

there over the loose knot of dark ribbon on the dark hair 

Do you not care for me-my body-at all ? ” she asked 

She drew him to the window seat, and when he was 

eside her she laid her head on his heart, so that the yellow 
curls crushed under his chin, his crayat yellow 

« . My T , dear ’ are y° u afraid of love ? ” she whispered 
when I love you you seem afraid.” P 

f k,s . s , ed , Ht ; r Sm °° th and childish forehead. 

so ,tr ra ‘ d ? hC answered ! “ no-not afraid-yet it seems 
«o ta p _ 0 wonderful that we should be" he,,"h“ 

content nor entirfelrfil^'' WaS & ,0 ° k that was not wholly 

sien j„ T'J “* cceigned .11 he lutd „ked her to re- 
till 7f k h d followed him, obediently—yet why did he 

off theo P pr\L?L\llTtlf atl ° n ’ Why C ° Uld hc never shake 

of their love and that ^ Wr ° ng ’ Wr ° Hg at the bottom 

X :i°r. £ e^o,r,r - 
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Giovanna raised herself from his heart and looked at 
him. 

14 Do you not care for me,” she repeated passionately, 
44 as I am—as you won me ? ” She laid her hand on her 
slender bosom. 44 Now, while we are young, can not you 
love me—without these doubts—these silences ? ” 

He thought he traced her mother’s tones in her voice,— 
the tones of the enchantress, the soulless wanton,—and he 
rose up and put her from him, and turned away. 

Her eyes flashed and she bit her under lip, but the next 
second her native sweetness returned. 

44 Francis,” she said, making, as always, a pretty diffi¬ 
culty of the name, 44 are you angry with me?” 

44 No,” he answered hoarsely, 44 no—but you ar e my wife, 
not my toy—do you not understand ? ” 

She did not, she could not ; in that moment he realized, 
for perhaps the first time wholly, the great gulf between their 
outlook, the unalterable differences of race and creed and 
breeding ; she could not understand his doubts, his tempta¬ 
tions, his pride—something of this seemed to touch her own 

consciousness. 

44 Is not love enough ? ” she asked desperately. 

The truth of it all came in his reluctant answer: 

44 No,” he said, 44 no.” 



XIII 


A NASTASLV WIGRAM was meek and neither 
brilliant in looks nor wits, but she was not wanting 
in the good sense few of her country folk lacked 
nor a certain dry discernment and plain courage that were 
also national characteristics. 

her o fter Sh t ha r been a month at Glenillich she came to 
her cousin when he was in his library casting up his accounts 

“Z™ gh,! " nl ‘' 011 " th «” bZ“,; 

for the improvements his tenants so disliked. 

aui J v T v takmg f my l6aVe 0f you >” she ^id cheerfully and 
quietly by way of greeting. “ I came here to make a good 

housewife of your pretty lady, Frank, and I find it is a 

Soi’Uno-h 8 I eat6St ge u U ' S in the land C0 " Id accomplish. 

no be staying to be in the way and interfere ” 

So saying she seated herself in one of the great worn 

humour. arm ’ ChairS and Smiled at with perfect good- 

expect it—she comes from foreign parts Frank wh" 0t 
honest work is unknown and where a derrnt ™ * vhere 

h« »„. .„ shio „T,r.riikr d * 

quean among us.” lr llke an y 

8 
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Miss Wigram spoke without malice, with, indeed, a 
desire to put forward the best case possible for Giovanna, 
and the calm contempt with which she referred to the 
44 foreign parts ” was unconscious and no more than the 
usual scorn of the Briton for every thing and person outside 
the limits of his own isles ; travel had, though against his 
will, effaced much of this prejudice from the mind of Francis 
Moutray, yet still in his secret heart he regarded his wife 
as of a heathenish inferior race, and every time one of his 
country people spoke in the usual terms of pity and contempt 
of the foreigner his blood burnt as if he had been personally 
shamed. He had forgotten completely the fact that his 
wife was better born than he, that her father had been a 
great noble, her mother the daughter of an English duke, 
and she herself, in her own right, a countess ; he only 
remembered, and that vividly, the sort of woman her mother 
was, and the sort of life he had snatched her from, and as 
he looked at his fair little cousin he knew that for her to 
have imagined how Giovanna had lived in Bologna was as 
impossible as for the Contessa Odaleschi to imagine how 

her daughter was living now. 

As he sat silent, moody, and melancholy, with these 

thoughts, Stacy continued, still with the idea of defending 
and excusing the stranger to whom her heart had gone out: 

“ How should anyone know of these things without 
teachings ? ” she asked. “ I doubt but that Jeannie s 
mother was a feckless kind of woman, who never went into 
her own kitchens or knew what her maids were doing from 
one hour to another; and how was Jeannie, poor thing, to 
learn, in that wild country, the ordering of a Christian man’s 

house ? ” 

44 She might,” said Francis, 44 learn.” 

Miss Stacy replied eagerly: 

44 I have done my best, Frank. But it is not in her . 
She will listen and watch, as sweet and gay as a bird, but 
she spoils her cakes and her sewing, and loses her keys, and 
gives jellies to the servants, and wears silk in the morning— 
like a child, and when I speak to her, telling her what is 
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expected of tlie wife of a God-fearing man in a Christian 
country she will listen gravely, and then I find her at her 
spinet, singing in her heathen language, as if there was no 
such thing as bread to bake and linen to spin and soap and 
candles to make ! ” 

Miss Wigram finished rather breathless after her long 
speech, and looked at her cousin deprecatingly, both on 
Giovanna’s account and her own, for she felt that she too 
had failed in the task of instruction entrusted to her. 

There was a pause of silence. 

Francis looked at Stacy, and the thought entered his 
head that he might have married this girl before Allan 
Forsythe had secured her, and that every one thought, and 
was no doubt thinking still, that he was a perverse fool to 
have passed over one of his own countrywomen and family, 
with all domestic virtues and a good dowry, for a penniless, 
foreign creature whose incapacity made her a byword. 

He thought himself that he had been foolish and had 
made a wild and reckless speculation of his marriage instead 
of a sober, pleasant certainty; yet the restless, passionate, 
though repressed, part of him could not wish the thing 
undone. He could never have conceived a rapturous love 
for the good little housewife sitting opposite him—she moved 
him no more than the prim painting of a long dead ancestress 
hanging above the fireplace behind her—while the very 
memory of his wife’s kisses, his wife’s outspoken passion, 
her beauty, given so unreservedly and solely to him, caused 
all his blood to shudder; yet of this passion that was so 
human, so earthly in tenderness and strength, the religious 
fanatic in him was ashamed. 

He turned his face away now from his cousin, as if he 
feared she would read in his countenance his strange and 
secret thoughts. 

But Stacy Wigram was far from being capable of even 
dimly surmising the complex and conflicting emotions that 
moved Francis ; she merely thought he had fallen in love 
impetuously and made a foolish marriage, and she let it go 
at that, with a kind hope in her meek heart that neither 
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Francis nor Giovanna would regret their union as much as 

Stacy’s good sense told her they would. 

44 So I’ll go back to Edinburgh,” she said at length, 
44 and you must get a decent woman to manage Glenillich. 
She looked critically round the rather cheerless apartment. 
“ You’ll be needing new hangings here, Frank, these are 
moth-eaten and past patching. It takes awhile to^ get a 
man’s house in order after he has been away a time ! 

She rose, and Francis turned his face towards her. As 
he looked at her, without speaking and \vith an arrested 
expression as of one pausing to listen and consider, she was 
impressed as never before by something unusual in his 
appearance. In that moment he appeared to her almost as 
foreign as his wife, as utterly apart from herself as was 
Giovanna; she thought too that she detected an expression 
of terror and apprehension — a haunted look and she, 
joining to her stern practical religion all the wild super¬ 
stition of the Scot, was quick to notice and tremble before 

that look. „ 

“ Eh, Frank,” she asked, 44 what ails you / 

The expression darkened a moment on his face, then was 

^ “ Why, I am well enough,” he answered, smiling, and he 

rose an attractive figure in his dark riding suit, with his dark, 
expressive eyes and rich hair and refined, passionate face. 

44 You think, I suppose,” he continued, “ that I have 

made a failure, a mistake, with this marriage ? ” 

44 Why should I presume to think so or say so, Frank l 
answered the girl with sincere modesty. 44 She is the most 

beautiful person I ever saw.” 

“ Do you think,” demanded Francis keenly, a man 

might make that excuse and hold himself justified might 
he say 4 She is beautiful and therefore I wedded her, never 
thinking of anything but that—never thinking of what her 
race was, or her creed—of what this union might mean- 
thinking nothing but that she was fair, and I maddened for 
her ’ ? Shall this be his excuse ? Shall it not rather damn 

him for his lust ? ” 
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“ You speak strangely,” said Stacy. 44 If there is true 
love between you, what need for else ? ” 

Francis was silent. He would not admit the name of his 
feeling for Giovanna; true love his cousin thought it, but 
he knew that the jealous, fierce, exacting passion that con¬ 
sumed him was not anything so serene and fair as Stacy 
meant when she said 44 true love.” 

And Stacy, watching him, noting his unease, his silence, 
felt that he was disloyal to his wife, and fired with champion¬ 
ship of Giovanna. 

“ She followed you from her own land, Frank,” she said. 
“ She is like a dog to your bidding, and she worships even 
where your shadow falls, and you are not the one to be 
wasting reproach on her, even in your thoughts.” 

Francis paled, and looked at his cousin with passionate 
earnestness. 

44 My love for her gets between me and God,” he said. 
44 So much do I—adore her-” 

44 She is your wife,” answered the practical Stacy, 44 and 
’tis a love God should bless.” 

44 He does—I trust He does,” said Francis hastily. His 
little cousin did not understand—how could she ? he asked 
himself; no one could understand. He tried to persuade 
himself that there was nothing to understand, that all was 
simple and easy of comprehension. 

He rose, and, with the sweetness that was seldom long 
absent from his manner (a sweetness that was unconscious 
and came from the innate gentleness of his heart, which still 
was a dominant quality, however overlaid and repressed by 
the gloom and pride of his religion), he bade his cousin take 
his thanks for her services during her stay in Glenillich, and 
offered to escort her home to Edinburgh if Mr. Forsythe 
could not come for her himself. 

She thanked him, accepted his offer, and arranged her 
departure for the morrow, and with that left him, smiling 
brightly into his dark and thoughtful face. 

Her going left Francis with a sense of desertion, almost 
of desolation; he saw now, and more clearly day by day, 
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that his wife was coming between him and all his old 
life. 

His neighbours came more seldom now, even the pastor 
and the elders were not so warmly his friends as they had 
been; his relatives in Edinburgh had received the news of 
his marriage coldly; his tenantry had taken Giovanna as 
little better than the Scarlet Woman herself set above them; 
and now Stacy, good-hearted, meek little Stacy, was leaving 
him—she could not or would not be the friend and helper of 
his foreign wife. 

He tried to look the thing squarely in the face. He had 
married recklessly, in a wild humour, and he must pay the 
price, he told himself. The natural generosity of his spirit 
recognized that she had paid, and paid highly (though he 
was never to realize, in his masculine absorption, how 
highly), and that he must not shirk his share of the toll. 
Love demanded and love had given lavishly on his side—he 
loved her in a fashion that, was beyond blemish, and so she 
loved him. 

He asked himself, fiercely, why he was not content ?— 
she appeared to be, she had taken her sacrifices cheerfully, 
she bloomed joyously in the dreary country that was a place 
of exile to her—and she had given up her country and her 
faith, while he retained both, and she had bowed to his God 
and submitted herself to his customs and smiled on his 
people—yet still neither his pride nor his conscience were 
satisfied. He could not be happy—he felt as if God de¬ 
manded this woman from him—bade him turn her from his 
house, and would not be satisfied until he had done so. 

Nor could he divest himself of a certain nightmare 
atmosphere that clung to his winning of Giovanna, the hot 
corrupt city, the gorgeous palace, the dirty inn, the picture 
of the Madonna he had turned out of his room, the fever 
vision of the voluptuous woman who had crept up to the 
mosquito nets, all were mingled in his mind with the touch of 
horror that was common to his thoughts, all seemed to hold 
presage of ill omen—as if their love had been from the first 
forbidden—an ecstasy snatched from evil and from wrong. 
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One of his dreadful moods of black melancholy swept 
over him, the place seemed peopled with ghouls and fiends ; 
it was as if hell opened beneath his feet. 

He sat still, the sweat gathering on his brow, his hand 
before his eyes, his elbow on the table among the letters and 

accounts he had been looking over. 

41 Is God cursing me ? ” he asked himself desperately. 
44 Will He never leave me in peace while I keep this woman 
next my heart ? ” 

And then she came upon him ; he heard the door click, 
and turning saw her in her white yarn gown embroidered 
with blue and her gold and amber ornaments, smiling at 
him as she always smiled with steady sweetness and a tender 
gaiety. 

44 Giovanna,” he said ; a light flashed into her face 
when she heard him use her true name, and she came 
instantly. 

44 You are sad, you are angry ? ” she smiled, noting 
eagerly the haggard look of his dark face, the hunted ex¬ 
pression in his large eyes. 

44 1 feel as if the evil spirits were abroad to-day,” he 
answered hoarsely. 

He rose and caught hold of her, and she laid on his breast 
the soft hands that seemed useless for anything save to 
arrange the elaborate braids of her gorgeous hair. 

44 You do not know of these things,” he said, looking 
down into her clear, frank, unshadowed eyes. 

44 No.” 

He wondered, with a horrid shudder, if it was because 
she had no soul that she was never dimly aware of super¬ 
natural terrors, that she seemed to have no thought or 
conception of anything beyond this earth ; yet because of 
this, he loved her, perversely, despite himself. Yes, he 
loved her for this, her material gaiety and charm ; the very 
sight of her often, as now, banished the dark visions that 
tore his soul. 

44 You are a good woman, are you not ? ” he asked 
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She thought of what Allan Forsythe had said to her, and 
a pale fire sparkled in her eyes. 

44 If you find me good it is well enough,” she replied. 
44 I have aimed only to please you.” 

44 But you love God ?—you love and serve Him ? ” 
demanded Francis. 

44 Yes,” said Giovanna. 

44 Do you say that only to please me ? ” 

44 Mio caro, you want too much,” replied Giovanna; 
44 love me as I love you and think not so much of God.” 

Her near presence was overcoming him like a strong 
perfume, his senses lulled his soul ; at least that was how 
he explained to himself the effect she, in her lovely affec¬ 
tion, had on him and how he named the quality of his 
passion. 

He held her closer, closer, her hair pressed against his 
lips, and he felt the blood rushing into his heart and beating 
there in furious exaltation : it was worth it—surely worth 
it—worth even the terror of God’s burning Eye turned on 
him in judgment : as he held her that Eye grew dim, faded, 
and finally vanished until he was aware only of Giovanna, 
and a tremendous mystical sense of union in which all 
individuality was merged, in which differences of race, of 
creed, of character, were overwhelmed and forged together 
in the fierce heat of love. 

Giovanna lifted her face ; her eyes were closed, the 
warm fragrant weight of her head pressed just above his 
heart. 

44 Does anything else matter ? ” she muttered. 

Francis bowed his head to kiss her, before their passionate 
lips had met he had breathed, in a full sigh from his heart 

_ 14 No.” For that moment it was true—but for that 

moment only—as too well he knew. 
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THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 





A LLAN FORSYTHE sat at his window overlooking 
the St. Giles’ Church, and read for the twentieth 
time a letter written in a hand delicate and beautiful 
as a steel engraving. 

It was from a lady whom he had only seen once before, 
and that occasion was something over five years ago. 

Nor had she written to him before, nor had he very 
often heard of her, though he was still supposed to be bound, 
by somewhat fantastical and unsubstantial ties to her 
husband’s cousin, Stacy Wigram. 

Still he knew something of the very remarkable story 
of the lady, and he was not likely to forget either her rare 
personality or the vivid interview he had had with her ; 
therefore this letter written to him by Mrs. Moutray of 
Glenillich and asking for an immediate and private inter¬ 
view, surprised him and strangely held his fancy. 

Since he had journeyed into Ayrshire soon after the 
marriage of Francis Moutray, he had travelled several 
times between England and Rome and Bois-le-Duc and 
been engaged in various skilful, energetic, but cautious 
attempts to help the exiled dynasty of Stuart. 

The cause was too thoroughly lost for him to have been 
able to make the least headway with his intrigues, and he 
was both too obscure and too prudent to meet adventures ; 
therefore the years since he last saw Mrs. Moutray had 
really been eventless, as he reflected with some humour and 
some bitterness, and his position was exactly what it was 
when last he spoke to her ; he was still a concealed Roman¬ 
ist, still waiting for those enormous changes which every 

ia 3 
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year seemed to make more impossible ; still bound to Stacy 
Wigram ; still hopeful, resolute, cautious, cold, a secret 
fanatic ; outwardly a well-placed man of secure fortune 
and calm intelligence, with a taste for travel and for collecting 
cameos, which last was the gloss he gave to his very frequent 
visits to Italy. 

He had many reasons to be satisfied with himself; but 
as he stared first out of his window at the dull November 
evening, and next at the letter he held, he was oppressed 
by a sense of futility and even meanness in his own career. 

Mrs. Moutray’s letter had chanced to rouse his mind to 
dwell on the years that had slipped away since he had seen 
her, and his own use of them did not seem very satisfactory; 
therefore he rather abruptly turned his thoughts to the 
lady’s record as far as it had come to him, through casual 

talk and through Stacy Wigram. 

There again the years had brought little change or 

little noticeable to the careless observer. 

Mrs. Moutray, despite the extraordinary circumstances 
of her marriage, behaved like every other Scotch lady of 
her position, save that she was credited with unusual idle 
ness and a little extravagance, and that it was known a paid 

housekeeper managed Glenillich. ^ _ # 

She had always conformed to her husband’s religion 

and to the customs of his country. She had given him a 
son, and she was still of a beauty incongruous to her position. 
This was all Allan Forsythe knew of his cousin’s wife. 

It was, indeed, all there was to know ; it comprised 
all the outside history of Giovanna since her marriage, 
the inner history no one guessed and no one cared about. 

Francis Moutray had several times brought his wife to 
Edinburgh, but the occasions had always chanced on the 
times when Allan Forsythe was abroad ; he had come now, 
as Allan had learnt from Stacy, on lawyer’s business con¬ 
nected with his estate ; Giovanna did not mention him in 

her letter. 

Allan had replied to the letter at once, offering to wait 
on her, but she had sent a hasty note saying she would 
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prefer to come to his lodgings. Allan smiled and wondered 
over a lack of ceremony that he did not think would be 
very pleasing to his austere cousin. Edinburgh was not as 
Rome, Paris, or even London ; the lady’s half-secret visit 
would certainly not be approved of were it known. 

The appointment was for this day and this hour. Allan 
stirred the logs, for it was mid-November and cold even for 
the time of year ; the window-panes were blurred with fine 
rain, and a damp grey mist penetrated the warm, comfortable 

chamber. 

Exact to the hour named, Allan’s servant ushered in a 
lady who curtsied and then hesitated, but not shyly. 

44 Well met, after so long, Madam,” said Mr. Forsythe. 

She seated herself in the chair he placed for her and put 
back the hood of the cardinal she wore. 

44 It was kind of you to see me,” she said. “ My husband 
does not know that I have come, and I pray that you will 
not tell him.” 

Her disconcerting frankness, her foreign accent, her 
foreign gestures were as noticeable as they had been nearly 
six years ago. Allan looked at her with a curiosity that he 

was scarcely able to disguise. 

She wore a maroon-coloured hood and cloak, and as she 
unclasped it, put it aside, and revealed herself, his first 
impression was that her beauty, always peculiar, had 
changed to a merely fantastic charm; instantly, however, 
he perceived that she was a rare and entrancing creature. 
She was still slender, but her long limbs were more rounded, 
and she had the bust of a Juno ; her amber hair was still 
elaborately arranged in plaits and curls on the crown of her 
small head, and her exact, delicate features, though they 
had lost the indescribable exquisiteness of bloom and 
contour, the real loveliness of her early youth, yet remained 
fine, vivid, and pre-eminently attractive. 

It was not likely that she would please all or even many, 
but to the few, the fastidious, the person of exacting and 
particular taste, she would always remain beautiful. 

Allan saw that among the princes, cardinals, poets, and 
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great men who made her mother’s world, Giovanna would 
be considered a pearl among women ; he saw also that in 
Scotland she was more likely to be stared at than admired. 

The Southern bud had blossomed in the Northern soil, 
but blossomed into an exotic flower which owed its beauty 
to other suns and other skies, and had gained nothing from 
its environment. Giovanna, in every line, in every move¬ 
ment, in every word, disclosed her origin ; the North had 
made no impression on her, she was, and ever would be, of 
the South. 

Her dress set fashion at naught; it was rich and unusual. 
Had Allan known the cost of its graceful simplicity he would 
have considered it extravagant; as it was, he considered 
it inappropriate for Mrs. Moutray, however suitable it might 
be for the Contessa Odaleschi. 

She was foreign—foreign ; an almost unconscious feeling 
of hostility towards her rose in his Islander’s heart. “ How 
mad Francis was ! ” he thought, and “ madness ” seemed 
passion to him who had never experienced it nor considered 
its power. 

“ Keep this visit a close secret from my husband,” 
insisted Mrs. Moutray, turning on him her sweet candid eyes, 
“ for my entire happiness depends on your help and your 
silence.” 

All that was fine and generous in him prompted him to 
send her away at once before she spoke another word ; 
he was no friend of Francis, but he knew his character well 
enough, and was fully aware that Mr. Moutray was the last 
man to tolerate even remote interference with his affairs. 

“ Forgive me, Madam, if I urge you to have no secrets 
from your husband, forgive me if I implore you to take this 
confidence that you propose to honour me with to him.” 

She slightly coloured, but her frank composed gaze did 
not falter. 

“ I cannot,” she answered. “ If I had any relations or 
any friends whom I could trust, anyone on whom I had a 
claim, I would go to them and not importune you. But I 
have no one.” 
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This gave him a strange glimpse into her life ; was she, 
after six years in her husband’s country, as solitary as when 
she had fled her own gay world ? He became more afraid 
of her. 

44 Believe me, I think of yourself,” he urged, 44 when I 
tell you you would be wiser to keep nothing from your 
husband—he is not a man to brook it ” 

44 Is it that you will not be troubled with me ? ” 

14 Nay,” he said eagerly. 44 1, a poor idler, would welcome 
any task you might set me. What man would not be pleased 
and honoured to serve such a lady ? But I see trouble 
ahead for you ; I think I can do no kinder thing than to tell 
you you act unwisely.” 

He was fully determined that he would be no partner with 
her in anything she kept from Francis, and his resolve was 
unselfish and based on his knowledge of her frank impulsive¬ 
ness and her husband’s brooding, gloomy, and suspicious 
character. Mrs. Moutray did not seem daunted by his 
diffidence. 

44 First hear me,” she replied. 44 You may imagine that 
I do not come on an ordinary errand to you who once told 
me plainly you despised me. Ah, I recall it, if you do not 
—and at the same time you gave me this address in case I 
ever needed you.” 

He recalled it too, well enough. Six years had a little 
changed him ; he would not have spoken those words now ; 
he almost regretted them. 

44 I hoped that you had forgotten,” he said. 

44 I have remembered, all these years,” she said gravely. 
44 And now I have come to you, not for myself, but for 
another.” 

44 Another ? ” 

44 My child.” 

Allan Forsythe looked at her sharply. 

44 I have a little boy, sir, not cpiite five years old,” 
continued Mrs. Moutray. She paused a moment, then added, 
with startling energy, 44 I wish to save his soul.” 

He saw suddenly the object of her visit. 
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44 You wish the child baptized ? ” 

44 Yes,” she said. 44 For myself I can bear it, but not for 
him.” 

44 You are not happy, then ? ” he flashed. 

44 Happiness,” she replied composedly, 44 is not for them 
who love. But I have chosen, and I neither repent nor 
repine, though I see now more clearly what I did and what 
it meant. I know what you and other members of Holy 
Church think of me, I know what I endure when I sit in 
the heretic church. But it is by his side,” she added quite 
calmly. 44 And I have grown used to face the thought of 
hell. Perhaps God is more merciful than men say; if not, 
we shall be together still.” 

Allan was startled at this quiet laying bare of an over¬ 
whelming passion ; there was nothing he could say. ^ 

“ You may not consider me a wife,” she continued, “ but 
you must admit me a mother, and as a mother I come to 
you. Will you help me save the boy ? You are my one hope.” 

Until this moment Allan had meant to firmly refuse to 
meddle in the affairs of the Moutrays, but at this appeal the 
sleeping bigot in him awoke ; he saw that she was asking him 
to interfere in a matter far more delicate and dangerous than 
he had ever guessed ; he saw that discovery would mean the 
total loss of her happiness and untold rage and agony and 
humiliation to Francis ; he saw that, by all laws of honour, 
he had no right to help the wife against the husband, to 
alienate the child from the father ; but one argument alone 
outweighed all these—here was a soul to be saved, here was 
a straying sheep to be brought back into the fold of Holy 
Church, and all his ardour of the neophyte, all his secret 
fanaticism, learnt from the ardent priests of his persecuted 
faith, taught him that any means to this end were justified. 

It seemed to him that God had sent this woman to him, 
and that it would be blasphemy to refuse her request. 

Yet it was a tremendous responsibility to undertake, 

and still he hesitated. 

“ You yourself,” he said, 44 have you no wish to return 
to the Church ? ” 
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u I belong to Francis,” she answered. “ The choice 
was given me, and I chose him. I can take the punishment 
of what I did. But the child is unconscious, innocent, he 
has never had a chance ; and shall he be lost through me ? ” 
she added with despairing vehemence. 

“ But Mr. Moutray would never allow a priest within 
his doors, never permit his son to go to Mass.” 

She answered with a readiness that showed she had 
considered all difficulties. 

“ I know. I wish to have him secretly baptized so 
that he is a member of the Church—he can keep his religion 
secret as you do, sir; he is old enough to understand, and I 
shall find opportunities when we come to Edinburgh to see 
a priest. Then when he is older he can choose as I chose.” 

Allan winced at the thought of the awful situation she 
was preparing: at the terrible conflict between father and 
son there was bound to be some day if the boy followed her 
teaching ; at the treachery to Francis she, who so pro¬ 
foundly loved him, was contemplating; but it was all in 
the name of God, and the present, not the future, was their 
concern. 

He felt too, in his inmost heart, that she was right; it 
was an unbearable thing that the helpless child should be 
consigned to damnation for her sin. Let him at least 
enjoy the Holy rite of baptism. 

“ I will help you,” he said sombrely. 

She gave a long, weary sigh of intense relief. 

“ I believed that you would,” she responded simply. 
“ You were my only hope,” she repeated. 

“ Heaven grant that I am justified ! ” he replied. 

“ Will you tell me,” asked Mrs. Moutray, 44 what I am 
to do ? ” 

He was puzzled, even confused, by her manner. She 
was asking such a considerable service of him, she spoke so 
frankly and plainly, she invited him to conspire with her 
against her husband, yet she showed no intimacy or even 
friendliness; it was as if she regarded him as a mere im¬ 
personal instrument with which to carry out her wishes. 
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In this, he imagined, she unconsciously showed her 
breed ; the great ladies of Italy were accustomed to take 
favours for granted. 

“ There is a priest here,” he answered, “ and I must 
consult him. When I know more I will wait on you.” 

“ I will come again,” she said. 

He replied almost angrily—he wished to make the affair 

as little like an intrigue as possible: 

44 Nay, Madam, it is more reasonable that I should 

come to your house. Under any circumstances I should 
see Francis.” 

44 Very well,” she answered, and rose ; he thought how 

strange and fair she looked in his precise room. 

44 What of Stacy Wigram ? ” she asked with a little 

smile, as she clasped her cloak. 

He used the frankness she had used to him: 

44 Three years ago her father died, and she will not leave 
her mother, who is ill and alone. I—I wait. She knows my 
secret now. My wife could not be a heretic. I wait to 
know if she will change. At present she says neither yes 

nor no.” , . ... , . 

He sighed a little drearily His love-affair, like his 

political scheme, had dragged till all savour had gone out 

of it; he and Stacy had carried caution, prudence, and 

scruples to extremes. He perhaps began to find that love 

too long delayed fades, and vanishes when it is at last 

approached. . . „ . 

Mrs. Moutray did not feign much interest in his affairs. 
She smiled in a preoccupied fashion, and asked him when he 
was likely to wait on her with his news; she gave him an 
address near the Lavmmarket, and with mere formal thanks 

was going. 

But his curiosity would not allow her to escape so easily ; 
she was to him an extraordinary creature, and he longed to 
know something of what lay behind her calm, frank reserve. 

44 Do you never think of your mother and sister, 
Madam ? ” he asked. 44 Do you never wish to see Italy 

again 7 
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“One dead might as well desire to revisit the earth ” 
she replied; “it would be as hopeless for me to dwell on 
iny former life. That is closed to me as completely as if 
the gates of the tomb divided us. I may not even speak 
of it; my former name sounds strangely to me now, so 
long it is since I heard it or spoke it. I entreat you,” she 
added hastily, “ do not mention Italy to Francis.” 

„ “ So y° u both ar e playing at forgetting,” said Allan. 
And yet I am sure you both remember very well.” 

“ We never speak of the past,” she evaded. 

“ Yet y° u think of *t,” he insisted. On his last visit to 
Italy he had seen the Contessa Odaleschi in her gorgeous 
Bologna home, bereft of both her daughters now, and defying 
age and poverty and failure with undiminished courage 
and gaiety. She was sinking lower in her corrupt and 
scandalous society, she was no longer the power she had 

been, but she carried her head high, and had east all her 
interests and hopes on the Church. 

He had seen Emilia too at a reception of Cardinal 

York in Rome; she bloomed in the Orsini Palace now. 

Compared to the life Giovanna led, her existence was a 
fairy tale. 

“ You heard of the marriage of your sister ? ” Allan 
probed. 

44 » h° w should I ? But she was to marry the Prince 

Orsini.” 


“ She is in Rome now—I saw her last year. She is very 
beautiful and gay and happy.” y 

Still he could not move Giovanna to any expression of 
regret or remorse, hardly to any expression of interest • 
more and more he marvelled at her. He wondered if she 
quite realized all she had given up ; she had been so younv- 
even now she could not be more than five-and-twenty 

s he could not have understood, he thought, everything 
sacrificed, and for a hard, sour devil like Francis ! 

Mrs. Moutray gave him a smile that seemed to both 
penetrate and discount his thought. She held out her 
lovely perfumed hand that seemed made for kisses. 
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“ I came in a hired chair which I dismissed at the 
corner,” she said; “ I will return the same way. I think 
the rain has stopped. Please do not come down with me. 

Remember, I shall be waiting.” 

She pulled her hood over her face and disappeared into 

the darkness of the unlit stairs. 

Allan went to the window and watched her going down 
the wet grey street. He noticed her unconscious aptitude 
for intrigue; she might be frank, even reckless, but she was 
not likely to make a mistake in subterfuge or finesse. 

Thinking over their interview, he smiled to recall how 
completely she had bent him to her will and how utterly 
he had failed to draw her; yet she had used no arts, unless 

her absolute directness was one. 

Allan became desirous of seeing the other half of the 

puzzle— Francis Moutray. The plot in which he had been 

so suddenly involved interested him more than the vain 

intrigues for a lost cause to which he was used. 

He thought over all he knew of Francis, and all he knew 

of her, her world, and breed. 

The result of his reflections was not pleasant. He 

frowned as he closed the window. 

“ I hope he is kind to her,” he said. 



W HEN Allan Forsythe visited the handsome house 
of the Moutrays near the Lawnmarket, he found 
husband and wife together in the withdrawing- 
room; she sitting idle behind the glitter of the Queen Anne 
tea equipage, he near the window in conversation with two 
lawyers. 

He was in negotiations for the purchase of a neighbouring 
estate which he had always coveted ; the present owner 
made difficulties about the price, and Mr. Moutray was in 
frequent consultation with his advisers ; the business in¬ 
terested and absorbed him to a strange degree. 

As he came forward to greet Allan, that gentleman saw 
that he also had changed little in these few years ; he still 
looked alert, hardy, elegant, sombre ; the dark waving hair 
was touched with premature grey above the ears, and his 
eyes had a curious narrowed look which gave him the 
expression of one bearing pain. 

“ He is not happy,” thought Allan swiftly. “ They are 
neither of them happy.” 

Giovanna rose and joined in the usual courtesies; 
Allan, acting the lie that this was their first meeting since 
Glenillich, felt more ashamed than he cared to admit. 

She was serene ; her loose draperies of red and yellow, 
the black lace shawl that hung open over her shapely 
shoulders, the little combs set with topaz in her wonderful 
hair, her whole air and pose so gracefully indolent, so un¬ 
consciously voluptuous, formed a picture incongruous 
indeed to the handsome but dreary room furnished by the 
cold and conventional taste of Francis’ parents. 

She had evidently touched nothing ; the heavy walnut 
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furniture, the faded blue Venetian velvet on the walls, the 
insipid portraits by Riley, the prim silver sconces, the dark 
cabinets containing Chinese monsters, the well-waxed boards, 
the brass fire-dogs were all as they were a generation ago 
when Giovanna had lain in her gilt cradle at Rome. 

She sank back in her chair and, supporting her chin in 
her slender fingers and her elbow on her knee, looked at 
Allan with a radiant smile. 

Francis introduced the two legal gentlemen, and hastily 
explained his business. 

“ I want to buy Fort Mary, 5 ’ he said, “ but Winthorp 
asks too much.” 

“ Adding to the estates ? ” smiled Allan. “ You own 
half a county already.” 

The Lord of Glenillich waved aside this exaggeration. 

“ This ground is good for farming and pasturage,” he 
continued, 44 better than mine. I want to build. The people 
live like dogs. I mean to bring some English farmers over.” 

“ A dangerous experiment, Mr. Moutray,” put in one 
of the lawyers. 44 The people do so hate the foreigner 
Then perceiving his slip he emphasised it by an awkward 
pause. 

“ That, sir,” returned Mr. Moutray, with a sternness that 
showed how sore a point this was with him, 41 is one of the 
ignorant prejudices which I have to combat in my tenants. 

“ Quite so, quite so,” agreed the other hastily, and beat 
a retreat by asking Giovanna for another dish of tea. 

She smiled at him kindly as she filled his cup. 

“ My husband is so set on this land,” she said, 44 and it 

is a beautiful place. Have you seen it, sir ? 

44 Yes, ma’am,” returned the lawyer, his broad Scots 
accent heightened in his agitation. 44 But the price is high. 
Mr. Winthorp is a rich man and can afford to wait.” 

44 I’ll buy,” said Francis. 44 Whatever the price, I’ll 

buy.” 

44 I think you will do well,” agreed Allan. 44 An estate 
like Fort Mary will not be long on the market. I recall it 
very well ; it has been much neglected, has it not ? 
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“ Yes,” answered Mr. Moutray. “ Winthorp is never 
there. He squanders his guineas in London. It is because 
I must spend so much on the land that I wished to get a 
lower price; but, as I said, I will buy.” 

The lawyers took their leave, and Francis, wishing to 
have another word on the subject of which his mind was 

full, accompanied them to the door. 

Allan turned to Giovanna, who was still regarding him 

with her clear smiling eyes. 

44 Why is Mr. Moutray so anxious to acquire this land ? ” 
he asked. He took the topic as the first that came to hand 
and because he felt foolishly embarrassed alone with Gio¬ 
vanna, but her answer startled him and roused him to a 
real interest in the subject. 

44 I believe that he wants to build a church,” she said. 
44 And he has set his mind on a site on the Fort Mary estate. 
The church at Glenillich is very poor and old.'' 

Allan could not repress an exclamation. 44 Ah, Madam, 
have you realized how devoted your husband is to his 
creed and what you are doing in deceiving him on this 
matter ? ” 

“ I have thought of all of it,” she answered quietly, 

44 but it is a question of the boy’s soul.” 

He could not gainsay her ; to do so would be blasphemy ; 
yet he did not care to look ahead into the future. 

44 He builds his churches,” continued Mrs. Moutray. 
44 May I not build my temple in the child’s heart ? ” 

44 You still believe ? ” he asked. 

She turned her head and looked steadily into the flames. 
41 Yes, I still believe,” she replied. “ Even though I 
no longer have the right to pray. I still believe. Should 
I else do as I am doing ? ” 

He took a sealed letter from his breast pocket and laid 
it on the table beside the heavy silver urn where the bohea 

emitted the fragrant perfume. 

14 I have seen Father Hilton,” he said gravely. 44 And 
there are the arrangements we made—in that paper. Let 
me know if they are convenient to you.” 
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She swiftly concealed the letter in the bosom of her 
dress ; he noticed her sudden pallor. 

44 Thank you, thank you ! ” she said hastily. 44 Would 
you not like to see the boy ? He understands something. 
I have spoken to him. I have instructed him-” 

44 Will he keep the secret ? ” asked Allan. 

44 Ah, yes.” 

Allan turned away ; the bigot, the enthusiast in him 
was pleased—had not his whole life’s labour come to 
obtaining recruits for the Catholic and Stuart cause ? 
But the man, the gentleman, in him revolted at this secret 
setting of the child against the father, at this conspiracy of 
the wife against the husband. 

44 I think of the future,” he said sombrely. 

44 I too,” she replied at once. 44 I think a great deal 
about the future—of the future in this world and the future 
beyond.” 

While the sentence was yet unfinished Francis returned. 

44 Forgive this dry intrusion on your visit,” he smiled. 
44 Those gentlemen came unexpectedly.” 

44 Nay,” said Allan, 44 I was interested. You are buying 
Fort Mary ? It is a fine estate ; was it not supposed to 
be haunted ? I heard that was why Winthorp would not 
live there.” 

44 Haunted ? ” said Francis. 

Giovanna laughed. 

44 You do not believe in spirits, Madam ? ” asked Allan. 

44 Nay,” she said, with a little shake of the head. 

But Francis spoke coldly. 

44 We may not disbelieve these things for they are testified 
to in Holy Writ.” 

From this Allan had a glimpse of the wide difference 
between husband and wife ; he knew enough of the South 
to know that Giovanna was typical of her race; he knew 
that the Southerns were not romantic or fanciful, though 
their passion, their colour, their beauty might make them 
appear so to the Northerner to whom romance and fantasy 
really belonged; Giovanna was material, passionate, capable 
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of great loyalty, of boundless devotion, gay, brave, super¬ 
stitious, and frank—Italian—from a country where fairies 
and elves were unknown, a country where everyone was 
too occupied with the hearty things of the present to attend 
to the things of the past; Giovanna’s one spiritual expression 
was a blind and unthinking belief in the faith in which she 
had been bred. 

Francis was introspective, moody, mystical, always 
striving after the things of the spirit, hating his own carnal 
desires, ridden by nightmare fancies, aware of the border¬ 
land, the world within the misty glens and gloomy 
mountains, assimilating the legends which had always 
encircled his life. 

She saw the most complicated problem as a simple thing, 
he tortured the most simple issue into complications ; she 
gave no thought to her soul, and he was always fighting his 
flesh. 

There seemed to Allan Forsythe the elements of tragedy 
in these two. In want of a safe topic of conversation he 
continued speaking of Fort Mary, for he had no in¬ 
terests in common with Francis Moutray after all these 
years. 

The estate had an interesting history; the ancient 
mansion once standing had been deserted on account of 
having been the scene of one of the savage crimes common 
enough in the sixteenth century ; at the time of the first 
Highland risings in favour of the Stuarts, the Government 
had bought the neglected land with the purpose of building 
a fort there—to be called Fort Mary in honour of the then 
Queen, but the Highlands being soon after quieted, the 
scheme was abandoned and the land sold to a London 
speculator, who in his turn disposed of it to a family of Scots 
who returned to their country after exile ; they loyally re¬ 
tained the old evil savouring name of Ardnamurchan. 

They began to repair the old mansion, but for some 
reason not properly understood, never finished the work, 
nor ever lived on the estate which they subsequently 
abandoned, and which had since passed by marriage into 
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the hands of a family named Winthorp; the present owner, 
in his turn, selling to Francis Moutray. 

“ Will you take down the house or finish it ? ” asked 

Allan. 

“ I shall destroy it,” replied Francis. “ I intend to 

build a church. It is a fine site.” 

“ Glenillich kirk is large enough for the village,” smiled 

Allan. 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Moutray, “ it is not large enough for 
the dead or the living, and for constant Repairs costs more 
than the erection of a new one. Besides, it was„ once 
Romanist, and the theatre of idolatry and foul deeds.” 

“ Why,” answered Allan, “ I did not know that you 
were loyal to the Church of Scotland ; I believed that you 
belonged rather to the select remnant of the faithful who 
found the present establishment a poor compromise. 

“ His people were Puritans,” put in Giovanna. 

“ Nay, Covenanters,” corrected Francis gravely. 

“ So many names ! ” smiled his wife. 

“We were enemies to Episcopacy and Independency 
alike,” said Francis, “but we accepted the Established 
Church as we accepted the established government, and to 
both have been loyal. If I incline inwardly to a severe 
creed, at least I see no great errors in that to which I sub¬ 
scribe. We may split straws too finely, Mr. Forsythe. 

“ I always thought straw splitting a fault of the Dis¬ 
senters,” returned Allan. 

“ Ah, you were never a good Churchman, said hranc 


“I believe in tolerance,” answered Allan, making the 
usual mental reservation—“ except to the other side. 

“ Ah, toleration ! ” cried Mr. Moutray impatiently ; he 
crossed to the fireplace and stirred the falling logs withthe 
toe of his boot. “ When do you leave us again ? he askea, 
with an abrupt change of subject. You are a ways 


your travels.” „ 

“ I think to go abroad again in the spring. 

Francis gave him a quick glance. 
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44 Collecting cameos ? ” he asked. 

<4 Amongst other things,” smiled Allan, with a flush on 
his fair face that was not wholly from the fire. 

“ Foreign lands please you ? ” 

Mr. Forsythe shrugged his shoulders. 

“ One must do something.” 

“ Is not my cousin Stacy waiting for you ? ” asked 
Francis, still looking at him with grave, dark eyes. 

“ Nay, I am waiting for Stacy—she will not leave her 
mother alone.” 

44 My aunt could live with you,” returned Francis; and 
Allan, remembering what obstacle these two had overcome, 
recognised the excuse as feeble indeed, but he could not 
pretend to even comprehend, much less to have ever felt, 
the passion that had lifted them over such mighty difficulties. 

“ 1 wait for Stacy,” he repeated. " It is in her hands; 
that is all I can say.” 

44 Ask her to come to a decision,” said Francis. “It is 

near seven years that this betrothal has lasted. I do not 

want my cousin to grow old waiting. You should not go 

abroad again, Mr. Forsythe, until she is wed or freed. 

Forgive my interference. I am her nearest male relative 
now.” 

44 Sir, she shall have her choice,” returned Mr. Forsythe. 
“ The delay has never been of my seeking.” 

Which was not literally true; he had been willing 

enough to postpone his marriage until the re-establishment 

of his king and his faith ; but that had been in the old days ; 

now he was bitterly aware how distant the hour of that 
triumph must be. 

I am glad to have seen you,” said Francis, with that 
sudden smile of his which rendered his face wholly charming, 
“ for this has been on my mind, Mr. Forsythe.” 

Allan, seeing no further opportunity of speaking alone 
with Giovanna (who all this while had sat mute gazing into 
the fire), soon after took his leave. 

As soon as he had gone Francis turned sharply to his 
wife. 
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44 That fellow is either a fribble or he is playing a part. 
I hope Stacy will have the good sense to give him up. I 
always wondered why my uncle consented to the marriage.” 

Giovanna rose. 

44 You do not like him ? ” she asked, and she raised her 
brows as if she was distressed. 

44 No,” said Francis bluntly. “ I have seen little of him, 
but I do not like him ; his father was suspected of dealings 
with Bar-le-Duc, and I mistrust these visits abroad in 
search of cameos.” 

Giovanna slightly started. 

“ But you yourself collect medals,” she smiled. 

11 I do not go abroad two or three times a year to look 
for them, my dear,” he smiled back. 

Giovanna turned her head away. 

44 Well, it is Stacy’s affair, not mine,” she answered. 

“ Do not see more of him than you can help,” said 
Francis abruptly. 

“ Why, what chance have I of seeing him ? ” she 

asked, looking at him quietly. 

44 He might come here again, you might meet him at 
Stacy’s house. At the best, he is an idle man ; at the worst, 
a dangerous one.” 

44 You have taken a very sudden dislike to this poor 
gentleman,” she said. 

44 I have these feelings, these instincts, about people,” he 
replied frowningly. 44 I felt a premonition of evil, of dis¬ 
aster, when that man was in the room. When he looked at 
me I thought it was the look of an antagonist.” 

44 Fancies,” said Giovanna ; 44 fancies.” 

44 Aye,” he said, 44 fancies ” ; he sighed and took her 

slack hand. 44 But I do not like Mr. Forsythe.” 

44 You will see no more of him when we return to Glen- 


illich.” 

She put her soft pale face next his dark cheek. She 
was wholly his, she felt herself sincere with him in word as 
in deed, yet her free hand was over Allan’s letter which 
lay warm upon her bosom. 


Ill 


W HEN Allan Forsythe left the Moutray’s mansion he 
went direct to another which was, in size, in pre¬ 
tension, in furniture, in stiff and sombre taste, 
almost exactly similar. 

This was the home of Stacy Wigram in Castle Street, 
where that lady lived with her mother, and had lived all 
her life the same serene, uneventful life, filled with small 
duties, small gossip, small excitements, and great sacrifices 

, . The u tr emendous thing that had ever happened 

to her had been Allan’s proposal of marriage ; but perhaps 

seven years had worn off something of the wonder and 

sweetness even of that, yet she never complained. She 

was in her usual place in the drawing-room at her usual 

task of needlework ; a lamp stood on the table near her 

elbow, and the cheerful fire illuminated her neat figure 

in the blue woollen gown and muslin cap and apron. 

She greeted Allan as always—quietly and kindly ; he 

took the deep, worn leather chair opposite her, and regarded 
her keenly. 

He could not but mark with a pang how the weary 
monotonous years had sharpened the fine features that 
had been so exquisite, how the bloom of twenty had not 
survived to twenty-seven, how the colour had slightly 
faded from lip and cheek, how a slight primness—the pre¬ 
cision and gravity of the exact housekeeper—had taken the 
place of the girlish gaiety and light-hearted ness he first 

loved her for. He blamed himself—why had he so delayed 
his marriage ? 

“ You are ver y s *lent this afternoon,” said Stacy, “ and 
I get silent too, always in the house with sickness. To- 

MX 
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day mother was too ill to come downstairs at all. There 
is a nurse with her now,” she added, as if excusing her own 
absence. 

“ The house is over-big for you,” said Allan. 

“ It is my home,” she answered simply. 

He still looked at her and was silent again. The object 
of his visit was twofold : he wished to bring his betrothal 
to a climax, as he had promised Francis, and he wished to 
make Stacy his confidante in the affair Mrs. Moutray had 
entrusted to him. He thought his future wife had a right to 
know, and he thought that he would feel less guilty towards 
Francis were Stacy a party to this intrigue. 

He approached his first object first. 

“ Stacy, dear,” he said with real feeling, “ how long 
are wre to wait ? ” 

She put down her needle and raised her honest eyes. 

“ You wish to be set free ? ” she asked with startling 

quietness. 

The shock of her words brought the blood to his cheeks. 
“ You know that is not true,” he said vehemently ; “ it 
has been you who has delayed our marriage 

“ Lately,” she returned, “ since my father died ; but 
for five years before that it w r as you w r ho made the post- 
ponements, Allan—and after five years of waiting, would 
you expect that I should show eagerness to press you ? 
Nay, and there are other questions you have lately raised— 

your politics, your religion-” 

“ I trusted you with my secrets, Stacy.” 

“ And they are safe with me. But they are more delays, 

are they not ? ” 

“ Not if you will decide,” he answered hastily. “ But 

perhaps it is you who wish to be free.” 

She leant forward, her hands w^ere clasped on her 

knees ; her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

“ It has been too long, ’ she said. “ I have not been 
unhappy, but I have changed. It is quite natural that 

you should wish it to end.” 

He rose in his agitation. 
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“ Why do you speak like that ? ” 

“ ^ ove would never ^er this discussion,” she said 
ktacy, you hurt me-” 

as >- 

theLh^lfsh,™? bU ' hS “* 

thinldn^’ y ° U are gl °° my t0 ‘ night ’ y ° U S P eak without 

She put out her hand with a gesture that stopped his 
speech. r 

“ There is another obstacle you have lately raised. You 

ell me that you are a concealed Romanist. You ask me to 
share your faith. I cannot.” 

and hurt! 00 " dedded ’ S ° C ° ldly Put! ” he cried > seised 
“ C ° ld Jy ? ” she repeated. “ Well, perhaps the fire has 

‘ Why I “ heTker 5, 1 C3nn0t my Creed ’’ 

She gave a little smile, a little lift of her brows. 

We have had Romanists and Covenanters in our 

families, I know, and I am no stern believer like my cousin 

Frank. I think it is enough to know of God and serve Him 

I never could understand intolerance—yet I see no reason 

good enough to warrant me in leaving my father’s faith 
I like it better than yours, Allan.” 

wounded] diSmiSS S ° lightly ! ” he cried, deeply 

She answered gravely: 

Nay, I have thought over it a great deal T f io 
for vour nropH Tf 1 aeai * A clo not care 

against your country, teiSS?b^^tK^Sd 

“ Is that how you think of me ? ” 

I ° h ’ d T ar ’” She exclaimed - “ how useless this is 1 
I set you free—I set you free ! ” 

“ I did not come to ask vou for j 

you to be my wife immediate^.” ^ ° ame t0 ask 
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“ Would you take a Protestant wife, Allan ? ” 

He was silent. 

“ Go your ways,” she smiled. “ God bless you, Allan.” 
44 You misunderstand me,” he said hotly. “ I think 
you purposely misunderstand me.” 

44 Do not let us quarrel,” she implored. 44 That would 
be truly a sorry ending.” 

A fear and dread of losing her possessed him now. She 
had been his comfortress, his patient listener, his meek 
adorer so long that she seemed like part of his life ; he really 
wanted her, he found, not as he had wanted her once— 

differently, but no less eagerly. 

44 Stacy,” he replied, 44 this is all moonshine and madness. 
Are we, in a moment, to break up the affection of all these 

years ? ” 

She looked at him sadly as if she saw the selfishness that 
moved him. She had long known that he did not love her, 
and she—quiet, demure, commonplace woman as she was— 
wanted love or nothing. No one would have called her 
romantic, she did not herself consider that she was, yet 
nothing would have induced her to make a marriage of 
mere affection, mere friendship ; and she was aware that 
affection and friendship were all Allan had to offer her now. 

Her face was very pale, and the tears that had gathered 
in her eyes overbrimmed and ran down her cheeks. 

“ Say no more,” she murmured, 44 it is over.” 

He was truly bewildered, truly overcome ; in a grotesque 
way he remembered how he had meant to tell her of the 
service he had undertaken for Mrs. Moutray—and now she 
was shutting him out from all confidences for ever. 

44 Do you mean this ? ” he asked. 

44 Yes,” she replied. 44 Come to me when your King 
Charlie is back and your Pope of Rome has churches all 

over Scotland.” 

Her words were not without bitterness, and they revealed 
to him the futility of the grand schemes for which he had 
postponed his marriage. He was working on a hopeless 

cause, as she knew. 




the power of the spirit U5 

“Well," he said sternly, “ I work for the God and kin. 

I behev-e , n . j can do mtle> bnl , ^ „ sh , 

Her faint smile was not without mockery. 

am not the woman who would be a good wife to a 
Papist plotter, Allan. You should have found TL; 
ady from the Pope’s own country, as Frank did.” ‘ gU 
He strangely blushed and strangely thrilled • wh,t 

i B t mt m such 'AUioZ’ioi 

as Giovanna s by h.s side? Surely she was more fitted to 
adventure for the true faith with him, as Stacy was more 
fitted to spin and sew in Glenillich House ! 

The reflection angered him 

- *— 

Put it like that if you will,” said Staey. She could 
not even begin to explain her feelings : how she had loved 
m, the long waiting, the gradual disillusion, the change 

weariness^ ‘ n ° W Sh ® felt SCarCely r< * rct ’ <>"* a great 

end—^ Wdl ’ he feplied - “ LiUle dkl 1 tllink of this 

fan" S’ f’" she interrupted ; her eyes flashed in her pallid 
face, and her voice was suddenly animated. “ Would you 

S;?' a » d «vc quietly wiu/nTc 

“ It is too much to ask.” 

“I know ’” "he smiled; “ therefore, good-bye ” 

He was still thinking of Giovanna. ' 

of you,” £ eS^’’" WifC gaVC “ P m0rC tha " 1 a "‘ asking 

“Yes” said Stacy; “poor soul! I have seen son,, 
thing of her of late. How she has paid for his I ne< Z 

women do pay for love—terribly.” Ut 

„ is happy—as you would be.” 

frail th? nnie f l0Ut ? y is not ha PPy- Frank holds her a 
trad thing reclaimed from foulness—he is always i 

her to spy her mother in her-he almost counts his We "of 
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her a thing to do penance for, I know, I have seen. I would 
not have such a marriage. I’ll keep my creed and my 
liberty, Allan.” 

44 Frank Moutray is a gloomy bigot.” 

“ You are no better,” she smiled. 44 He thought she 
was damned as the handmaiden of the Scarlet Woman, 
and you think I am damned as a heretic. But at least he 

had love, great love, to give her—while you-” 

He turned sharply towards her. 

44 Stacy, dear little Stacy,” he cried, distressed, 44 1 

love you—believe that I love you and want you-” 

She rose decisively and held out a shaking hand. 

44 Good-bye, Allan.” 

44 Stacy ! ” 

44 Good-bye, dear.” 

44 Nothing more ? ” 

44 No—nothing more.” 

Plainly she was lost. His pride could plead no more ; 
a certain resentment hardened his pain. Giovanna was still 
in the background of his thoughts ; he felt a certain secret 
gladness that he had not told Stacy of the secret he shared 

with Frank’s wife. 

“ X hope I leave you mv well-wisher ? ” he said. 

44 I have your secret,” she said simply. 44 It is as safe 
with me as if I was your wife—believe that.” 

44 I believe it.” 

He looked round the dark room that was so familiar to 
him, he gazed at the modest, simple lady who had been 
so dear. He was sorry, sorry indeed ; it was failure—a piece 

with all his life. 

44 Good-bye,” he said again, and left her. So the past 
was dead between them and buried in her heart. 

She had wanted this moment, looked for it, shaped it. 
She did not regret the sudden ending to hopes that had 
once been so gorgeous ; she told herself she was glad this 
mockery of love was over ; but when she heard the door 
shut after him she did not feel the gladness, only a great 

desolation. 
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She thought of her cousin’s wife 

onoveTwoufdTr'"” Wh “ ““ h “ eiv “ “ 

.j r - A , Uan Fors y the . walking up Castle Street through the 
drizzling rain, was also thinking of Giovanna • he the 1 f 

of her more than of the woman he had just left’ H g 
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F ATHER HILTON, the able and energetic Jacobite 
to whom Allan had told the story of Giovanna, made 
neither difficulties nor scruples about receiving the 
child into the faith his mother had forsaken ; nay, he saw 
rather a just vengeance in this on the heretic who had 
beguiled the daughter of a powerful Romanist family from 
her duty. 

It was the aim of his life to make converts to his religious 
and political creeds, and the son of the Lord of Glenillich, 
child as he was, was regarded by Father Hilton as an im¬ 
portant recruit. 

With the secret teaching of his mother and the Church, 
the boy would grow into a faithful follower of Pope and 
Stuart, with the result that one of the fairest estates in 
Scotland would one day be in the hands of a man pledged to 

the true faith and the true King. 

Father Hilton, more hopeful than Allan, dreamed that 
Charles Stuart might be on the throne before this lad was 
grown, or at least that the Romanist religion might be 
practised openly; in any case, and whether the good cause 
triumphed or no, the heir of Glenillich, a Papist and under 
the influence of an Italian mother, could not fail to be a 
valuable asset in the hands of the vanquished and oppressed 
party that was so strenuously struggling for their old 

supremacy in Britain. 

Glenillich was a wealthy estate; the present owner, by 
his interest, prudence, and enterprise, had greatly increased 
the value during the last few years, and when he had culti¬ 
vated Fort Mary the worth of the property would be yet 
further augmented. 
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So reflected Father Hilton as he waited in his chambers 
lor the coming of Allan Forsythe and Mrs. Moutray ; he 
smiled to think that the harvest the heretic was so carefully 
sowing should one day be reaped by a Papist. 

He lived, when in Edinburgh, in a turning off the High 

Street, called Rosamund’s Wynd ; as a matter of necessity 

he was always in disguise, and passed for a writer to a London 

newsletter. Amongst some he was suspected of alchemy 

and credited with a search after the philosopher’s stone a 

supposition based on his solitary life, the books in foreign 

languages on his shelves, his absorbed air, and his long 

absences abroad ; pilgrimages in search of the magnum opus 

these were supposed to be ; pilgrimages in a sense they were 

and success was as difficult to achieve on these ways as on 

those trodden by the eager seekers after the secret of eternal 
wealth and eternal youth. 

Father Hilton sat at his window and looked into the 
narrow street which was lined by open shops and booths, 
mostly gold and sjiver and copper sm ; ths , whose wares 

glittered against the dark recesses of their shops. 

The mist of evening was beginning to deepen and a chill 
little wind whistled round the corners and shook the great 
hanging signboards. The priest's trained eyes noticed a 
public chair coming along his street; as he watched it 
stopped at his door, as he had expected ; a lady and a child 
descended; she paid the bearers, and when the empty chair 

ftheT TT M m m ° ment COnfused > holding the boy 
by the hand and looking up and down the street while her 

garments were stirred and shaken by the wind 

Then a man detached himself from a group who were 

windowsand 1 a g TrV llVer Sh ‘ P han £ in S in one of the shop 

d J° mcd . th e new-comers ; it was Allan Forsythe, 

who had been loitering about until she came ; they entered 

Ind ht l tw°fh etl r r ’ “a FathCr HUt0n Came from the window 

nffiin LhT rt 5 m C ° PpCr St ‘ cks ' vhich stood on a 

plain table inside the door, 

of J he T m Was Very simple ’ the house vcr y old > the beams 
of the ceiling were warped and twisted, the floor uneven and 
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sunken in places; a large desk with many locks, shelves of 
books, a chest covered with a rug, a few chairs completed 
the furniture. Above the table with the candles was a large 
picture ; an oil-painting representing a dark cavalier, badly 
painted, smoke blackened, and cracked. 

The priest himself was a man of rather insignificant 
appearance, attired in the ordinary garb of a humble citizen; 
he was between forty and fifty ; a pair of horn spectacles 
rested on his nose, and inside his coat-pocket, though not 
visible, was a case of small pistols. 

Allan came up, as always, without being attended by the 
servant attached to the chambers, and himself ushered the 
lady and the boy into the presence of the priest. 

44 This is Mrs. Moutrav. father,” he said as he closed the 

* • 7 

door. 

The priest looked at her with calm curiosity as she 
stepped quickly forward. 

She wore a black cardinal of thick material which 
obscured her slenderness and her loveliness; but Father 
Hilton, a swift observer, recognized her fineness, her quality. 

Giovanna, on her part, turned on the priest a glance 
brilliant in its keenness. 

44 Sir,” she said hastily, 44 do you speak Italian ? ” 

44 Not well, but I understand it.” 

She drew the boy forward into the candlelight; both 
Allan and the priest looked with eager interest at the child, 
who stood surveying them with unabashed gravity. 

He is, thought Allan Forsythe, strange. 

El phi n Moutray had indeed an air of reserve, of thought¬ 
fulness that was remarkable in so young a child, and the 
expression of his grave peaked face had in it something 
peculiar. He possessed all the usual delicacy and grace of 
high-born children, and was besides distinguished by a certain 
wild beauty not properly belonging to ordinary childhood. 

He was tall for his age and very slender, his complexion 
was a smooth unblemished olive tint, his long locks a heavy 
dead brown, his eyes were hazel, preternaturally large and 
liquid, his features were extremely delicate, his chin notably 
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pointed ; his mother’s taste was obvious in the fine flourish¬ 
ing of his grey satins and the exquisite embroidery of his 
falling muslin collar and ruffles. 

Allan and the priest both had the same feeling that here 
was not a mere infant, but a personality already complete. 

“ Father,” said Giovanna in Italian, “ this is my son— 
you know my story ? Mr. Forsythe has told me that you 
believe me, and will be my friend.” (“ Padre, que sto b mio 
figlio ; Lei conosce la mia storia ? II Signor Forsythe mi 
ha detto che Lei mi crede e sara il mio amico,”) 

She paused. 

“ Yes, it is true,” replied the priest. (“ Si b vero.”) 

Giovanna gazed at him with eyes blazing bright. 

“ Do not speak of my sin before the child,” she asked. 
“ He understands nothing of what I did. I do not wish him 
to understand.” (“ Non mi parli del mio peccato in presenza 

del bambino—non capisce nulla di quello che io ho fatto ; 
non voglio che lui capisce.”) 

It moved and touched Allan to hear her speak her own 
language so rapidly—it could not have passed her lips since 
she left Italy unless she had used it in private prayer; 
he marked her foreign gesture, her Bolognese accent—how 
completely she belonged to the dear cities of the South ! 

Swiftly she continued speaking with her native frankness, 
yet with a certain pride she took all the burden of what she 
had done; she knew what she must appear in the eyes of a 

come as a penitent, but she 
implored him not to think of her, not to notice her but to 
pity and take the child. 

As she continued speaking she became greatly excited 

and distressed, and her language became so rapid and 

impassioned that it was di(hcult for both Allan and the priest 
to follow the swift Italian. ^ 

Madam,” said Father Hilton, when she had come to an 
end. I am prepared to leave you to God and your con¬ 
science—may you find grace and mercy. As for your child 
though in the eyes of the Church he is born in sin, yet I am’ 
aware that in the eyes of the worldly he bears no stain’ 
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and at the present he need not know how he stands before 
God—that will be your duty; to enlighten him some day, 
your duty and your penance.” 

A painful red stained Giovanna’s face ; she twisted her 
fingers together on her breast as if to control the violent 
beating of her heart; Allan realized now the full depth of 
the humiliation she was enduring to save her son’s soul; 
he had not before considered this aspect of the case—that 
if her child became a Romanist he would grow up to believe 
his mother no true wife and himself misbegotten. 

It was not the policy or meaning of the priest to insist 
on this point; the heir of Glenillich must be always con¬ 
sidered as legitimate enough to retain the estates. 

“ Perhaps,” said the priest, not unkindly, “ Mr. Moutray 
may one day be brought to leave his errors and make you 
trulv his wife.” 

“ Never,” she replied firmly. “ Nor would I ask him. 
I gave all up for him, and I do not complain. But with the 
child I thought I had no right to make, for him, this 
sacrifice.” 

An angry sparkle lit the priest’s mild eyes. 

44 Are you then so defiant in your error ? ” he asked. 

44 I have come about my son, not about myself! ” she 
cried desperately. 

It was a tangled business at best, and one, Father Hilton 
reflected, that was not for him to straighten. 

“ I will give the boy the blessings of baptism,” he said 
drily. “ And pray God to pardon me if I do wrong.” 

Giovanna gave a quivering sigh of relief and sank into a 
chair, drawing the boy towards her ; she was trembling 
violently and her eyes swam in tears ; Father Hilton went 
into the inner room. 

“ Does the boy understand ? ” asked Allan in Italian. 

For answer she turned to her son. 

41 Elphin,” she asked in English, 44 do you understand 
why we are here ? ” 

As she addressed him the child’s whole demeanour 
changed, he glowed and smiled and crept closer to her ; 
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every fibre of his body seemed to respond to her voice ; 
it was plain she had an unusual influence over him and that 
there was an unusual affection between them. 

u Yes,” he answered. 

“ He knows,” said Giovanna, “ that the true worship 
of God is forbidden in this country, that it is practised only 
by a few, and that secretly; he knows that we come here 
to-day, secretly, that he may be baptized into the true 

faith, that henceforth he too must worship in secret_ 

praying God and the Virgin to forgive us all.” 

4 And I must tell no one, not even my father,” said 
Elphin with great gravity in the childish voice, and slowly 
and distinctly as if repeating something learnt by heart. 

And when I go into the kirk to pray, I must pray to be 

forgiven for being there, and I shall have a book and a string 

of beads; and when we are alone you will hear me pray, will 
you not, mother ? ” 

Allan’s conscience utterly misgave him as he listened ; 
heie was a burden to put on a child of a few years !—a baby 
to be trained in difficult and subtle deceit—what could he 
make of it all ? It was plain he was merely following 
Giovanna’s directions; but when he did begin to under¬ 
stand and believe—would it not be pain and suffering 
twisted into the very inmost threads of his existence ?—yet 

all objection was silenced before the fact that they were 
saving his soul. 

Father Hilton returned in his priest’s robe and carrying 
an embroidered cloth and a wrought silver basin ; Allan 
locked the door and set his back against it, while the priest 
airanged the chest as a kind of rude altar on which he 
placed the cloth, the two candles, and a tortoiseshell and 
ebony crucifix which he took from his desk. 

He handled this last very lovingly, and told Giovanna 
that it was the gift of the late saintly Queen Clementina 
Sobieski, presented to him when he had received special 
licence and permission to perform the ceremonies of the 
Church outside consecrated walls. 

Many a dying exile had clasped that crucifix to his 
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breast, while he had thought, perhaps, more of the country 
he would never see again than of the Paradise to which he 
was departing ; it had been smuggled in to many a death-bed 
of one who had denied his faith through prudence during 
life, and at the last sought comfort and hope from the 
forbidden symbol. 

As Father Hilton placed it now on the improvised altar, 
Allan went on his knees ; the last crucifix Giovanna had 
seen was the one she had put into Frank Moutray’s hands 
as they left the inn on the Milan road—the crucifix he had 
hurled, with rosary and book, out of the coach window into 
the dark gorge grown with wild cherry and chestnut. 

As she again saw, after these strange years, the revered 
emblems of her childhood’s faith she rose to her feet (not 
daring to kneel), and pressed her face against the wall. 

Father Hilton, used to minister to the oppressed, the 
exiled, the fugitive, knew how to make the little service 
impressive. 

He put some questions to the child, who, well schooled 
by Giovanna, answered correctly; he gave a simple homily 
on the duties of Faith and Obedience; he read some prayers; 
and then he received Elphin Moutray into the bosom of the 
Church, baptizing him with some holy water from a crystal 
phial that he had brought from Rome. 

Allan stood for godparents and parents both; the 
priest objected to the heathen name of Elphin, which brought 
with it no saint’s protection, and the name of John was 
substituted. . . . 

Giovanna stood against the wall watching the strange 
little group of three figures in the red light of the candles. 

She was shut out—she was not fit to kneel; if the priests 
were right, she was lost and damned. 

She remembered once seeing a peasant girl grovelling in 
the dust outside a church door in Italy—her face, one of 
awful agony— 44 absolution refused ! ” the passers-by had 
said, and when the priest left the church after the service 
and the poor sinner tried to clutch his robe, he had shaken 
her off. 
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«. T As S . he was so am 1 now,” thought Giovanna. 

wu n ° even ask for pardon ' for 1 am not penitent ” 
When the ceremony was ended, the priest gave the 

child two little books, a silver crucifix, and a rosary. 

He wished to say some words to Giovanna, but she was 
eager to be gone; her husband, she said, would notice anv 
longer absence and it was already dark. “ And what,” she 
added, can you have to say to me? ” 

,, He u co ^ d tel1 her - “ If you need me, you can find me 
through Mr. Forsythe.” 

She left them both with hasty farewells, but Allan over- 
took her at the foot of the dark stairs ; he was greatly moved 
y er courage, her distress, her loneliness, her remarkable 

sfron : /vaa tly he thrilled to think that there was so 
strong and hidden a bond between them-that he was the 

? her ch ‘l d -secretly he quivered to an unbidden 

Se aM T fl i 0m Stacy wi « ram and she was no 
wife at least he was at liberty to play with the thought of 

her reconversion. ... 6 

f Ske p j eased him by not thanking him, but she insisted 
that he should not escort her home; he got a chair for her 

and helped her in ; as she was carried away down the dark 

street he had a glimpse of the child’s white face, the eyes 

azing with excitement, gazing from the narrow window 
ot the chair. 

him^impleasantly . en ’ ^ ** ^ the boy affectcd 
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G LENILLICH lay in a pleasant sheltered valley pro¬ 
tected by a low chain of hills ; a little river ran 
through the valley, which was fertile and highly 
cultivated. In a secluded portion stood the house of the 
Moutrays, surrounded by large grounds and a park filled 
with pines, oaks, and ash, and containing a little lake. 

At the distance of about a mile was the village of Glen- 
illich—-a collection of fifty ancient cottages, a few houses 
of a more decent order, a church, an inn, and a school- 

house. 

Against the background of the wild, wide, and beautiful 
country the village seemed but a few huts, so dwarfed and 
insignificant did it appear. The church, in the midst of the 
houses, was half-sunk into the burial-ground which sloped 
to the edge of the river ; ivy covered the ancient bricks 
and the leaning spire, and almost completely closed the 
narrow, deep windows ; near by, in a little grove of ash and 
yew, stood the square-built manse, nearly as old, as decayed, 
as reverent, as sombre, as the church itself. 

On either side—each huddled up against the other and 
all huddled close about the church, the manse, and the 
graveyard—the village houses stood,—all ancient, small, poor 
—all thatched with thick straw roofs that darkened the small 
top windows—all seeming to own some ancient inmate who 
on fine days might be seen at the door on a three-legged 

stool, dozing in the sun. 

The most pretentious house in the village, after the 

manse, was occupied by the schoolmaster; there were one 

or two others of good appearance, owned by small farmers, 

and the inn was a fine, if old, building slightly beyond the 

1^6 
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village and pleasantly situated on the banks of the river ; 
and near a little beech wood were several modern cottages 
of neat brick with slate roofs which Francis Moutray had 
lately built. 

Of all the laird’s unpopular attempts to improve his land, 
this was the most unpopular. The peasants, to a man, were 
against the new buildings; the minister even dared to preach 
against them; the schoolmaster spoke against them to the 
children. 

It was not in Mr. Moutray’s nature to conciliate; his 
reply was to threaten to pull the whole of Glenillich down 
when the leases expired. Meanwhile he brought farmers 
from the Lowlands, and even from Cumberland, to occupy 
the new dwellings and exploit the new lands he was laying 
out. Just beyond the village the valley broadened into a 
large heath and several miles of pasture-land—comprising 
the estate of Fort Mary—in the middle of which stood the 
neglected park and ruined mansion of the former ill-fated 
owner; the latter stood on a noble eminence, and com¬ 
manded a fair and spacious view of the sloping meadow- 
lands, the spreading heath, the distant mountains. 

Adjoining the mansion were the remains of a chapel and 
an old private burial-ground, in which lay the princely 
ancestors of the man who had ended his line on the scaffold, 
and some Covenanters killed in one of the obscure affrays 

of the last century and hastily laid to rest in the neglected 
burial-ground. 

No definite story of horror, no tale of ghost or evil spirit, 
clung to the place, but it was infinitely melancholy, both 
by reason of the lonely situation, the brutal story of the 
last occupation, and the sad associations of the little burial- 
ground where the dust of knight and lady mingled with 
that of murdered men. No sun, no green of tree, no bright¬ 
ness of flower, no song of bird, could dispel the inevitable 

sadness of these ruins—a place once inhabited, now forsaken_ 

a place once the scene of violent passions suddenly quenched 
in blood, now silent to everything but the owl’s cry—a place 
where the dead had been laid with love and agony, with 
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pomp and terror, and now so long neglected that every name 
was obliterated from the stones—a place where once God 
had been worshipped with song and prayer, where now the 
birds flew in and out of the roofless church and the bramble 
and wild rose rioted where the altar had been—a place 
where all had been and nothing now was—a place that had 
no secret memories, but only those of death, murder, degrada¬ 
tion, unhappiness. Such a spot needed no evil spirit to 
haunt it; in itself it seemed accursed, and as accursed it had 
been shunned, under one excuse or another, by four genera¬ 
tions of men, when Francis Moutray, in sheer defiance of 
his own gloom, his own unhappiness, bought the land. 

He meant to purge the spot. Church and mansion should 
be levelled to the ground, a new and spotless temple should 
arise; the ruined park, the unkept heath, should be divided 
into farms and cottages, the pasture-land recultivated after 
the new methods he was introducing. 

He met with neither sympathy nor encouragement in 
his schemes ; like everything else he did, the purchase of 
Fort Mary was unpopular. 

“ The place was cursed,'* the peasants said. “ Other 
people had left it alone, the laird had better not meddle, 
lie might pull down the house and leave not one brick of it 
—but who would pass the spot without thinking of the red 
murder done there ? ” 

The spring Francis finally entered into possession of 
Fort Mary, the feeling against him in his village, his farms— 
even among the dependents on his own estate—amounted 
almost to hate. 

For he was too proud and too sincere to excuse or soften 
what he did. He was putting all his energy, all his strength, 
into the improvement of the land, and he did not mean to 
allow a few poor peasants to hinder him ; he had always, 
for all the humility taught by his religion, been impatient 
and regardless of the common and ignorant people. 

Yet he was conscious of the atmosphere of dislike and 
opposition surrounding him, and while he hardened his pride 
it increased his restless melancholy. 
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A melancholy that work, religion, love, might deaden 

but could not cure ; a melancholy that nothing could cure, 

for it came of his old struggle between soul and body, spirit 

and senses—the desire for human love, human pleasure, 

human gaiety, human extravagance and beauty, and the 

yearning towards self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-negation—the 

teaching which his bitter creed had burnt into his soul, the 

fear of God’s eye, the fear of the Devil’s snares, the fear of 
hell fire. 

He had never forgiven himself that surrender to passion 
which had resulted in his marriage; he never could forgive 
himself while he remained so intensely, so unhappily, bound 
up in his wife. True it was that he had taken her away from 
her idolatry, her vile surroundings ; true it was that she 
conformed to his every wish, but that did not deceive him— 
he knew that it did not deceive her, that it deceived nobody. 
The truth was never spoken, yet somehow all were aware 
°f it—they had taken each other through love, and what 
she did she had done through love of him, not because- of 
any revelation from on high. 

That was the hideous thing which was eating the joy 
out of his life, this woman whom he could not cease to love, to 
need, the mother of his son —his wife ; at heart she was a 
Papist, at heart she was the daughter of Vittoria Odaleschi, 
adventuress of adventuresses, at heart she was a foreigner 
who obeyed him, but did not understand. When she knelt 
m church beside him he felt that they were mocking Heaven 
when she permitted his pretence that she was ardent for 
good as he knew it, virtuous as he understood virtue, 
religious as he understood religion, he felt it a blasphemy 
which God some day must avenge. 

For he knew that the only thing which kept her walking 
in the paths of Calvinistic rectitude was her love for him ; 
from a thousand chance words, sighs, smiles, glances, from 
her large sympathy with the sinful, from her ignorant 
fearlessness of the powers of darkness, from her frankness 
on things that to him were awfully sacred, from her lax 
charity, from her idleness, her gaiety, he knew, very terribly 
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he knew, that she did not comprehend his code, his creed, 
his traditions, or his pride. 

She disbelieved in his God, she disliked his country, she 
was indifferent to his position, to his coat of arms, to the 
legends, the fine records of his house (and here his pride 
was doubly hurt, for it forced him to admit how much 
better born she was, how splendid her lineage); she was not 
impressed by his estate, she was useless as the mistress of 
his establishment, she was unpopular with his people—yet 
he loved her as he had loved her when he had turned back 
to Bologna mad for a sight of her face. 

There was the tragedy for him—he loved her, he needed 
her with a restless, unhappy passion that was never at 
peace, never satisfied. 

He was dependent on her ; his loneliness wanted her 
company, his gloom her cheerfulness, his introspective 
melancholy her material gaiety, she was balm and wine 
and sunshine to him ; the sight of her beauty warmed his 
days, he longed for her caresses as a thirsty man longs for 
water ; if he could have believed that she was a saved soul, 
if he could have looked upon his love as other than for¬ 
bidden fruit, upon her as other than a temptation and a 
snare, he might have been as happy as he now was unhappy. 

As it was he could neither do without her nor wholly 
surrender himself to her—sometimes he thought she w^as 
virtually dragging him to damnation, so bitterly was he 
aware of his dependence on her, so clearly did he see there 
was no tie between them but love. At first, in the joy of 
having carried her off from her false faith and her wanton 
city, he had sincerely, earnestly endeavoured to draw her 
soul up to a level with his, both in major and minor interests. 
She was radiantly sympathetic, she was the most exquisite 
of companions, but after six years and more he was com¬ 
pelled to admit that she cared for the things that were life 
and death to him as a mother cares for the toys of her 
child—for love of him she could pretend everything—but 
she was unchanged, unchanged, a daughter of that sin 
and darkness typified by Rome. 
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Never had they spoken of these things, her perfect 

obedience left him no chance for complaint; yet both 

knew of what was between them, they seemed to embrace 
across a chasm, kiss through flames. 

There was the child, of that Francis hardly dared to 

think; it seemed to him that the boy was strange • he 

shuddered at his abnormal fondness for his mother, at his 
coldness for himself. 

be !eh Ce l^i had ^! ed , t0 take the b °y awa y and send him to 
be schooled in Edinburgh, but she had opposed this with 

such frantic agony that he had given way ; in his heart 

however, he had set a limit to liis eompiaisant-when 

Elphin was seven he should leave his mother. 

rancis often took his melancholy, his forebodings, his 

orments to the ruined mansion and graveyard of Fort 

Mary; the utter isolation of the ill-reputed spot was but 
too well suited with his moods. 

That spring that saw the place really his he went there 
more frequently ; one day he asked Giovanna to accompany 
him , he would like, he said, to show her the plans for the 
new church on the place where it was to be built. 

Giovanna was not interested in Fort Mary nor in the 
p urc , she was, on the contrary, extremely interested 
in a gorgeous embroidery she was making (needlework 
was her one occupation), but she assented at once with her 

sUt?n 8 ln ft hirf I 136 ?? 06 : BUt Elphin Wh ° had bcei > 

sitting at her feet while she sewed, and listening to some 
ones she was telling him (legends of the saints, all the 

awlv kneW ’ P °° r lady) ’ SCOwled at his father for taking 

away his companion. ® 

Francis saw the scowl, and there was something so 
mature and antagonistic in the child’s expression that he 
had not the courage to chide the boy, but tried to believe 
he had not seen that look on the face of his baby son. 
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T HE day was clear and beautiful, the air soft, as 
Francis Moutray and his wife rode to Fort Mary that 
April morning ; the heather had taken on a fresh flush 
of purple, new green tipped the pine boughs, and the violet 
and primrose were blowing beneath the hedgerows ; the sky 
was pale blue pearled with small clouds; bright insects winged 
their way across the moors ; to Francis it was perfect spring 
weather, to Giovanna it conveyed no idea of spring at all 
—it was more cold, more colourless, more barren than a 
Southern winter ; she missed the sun more than she ever 
admitted to herself. 

She was not a good horsewoman and very seldom went 
beyond the limits of the village, she had not before seen the 
estate of Fort Mary, and as they left the pleasant lands 
about Glenillich and turned across the cattle-track which 
led towards the ruined church and mansion she glanced once 
round the wide lonely prospect and then at her husband. 

“ Why did you buy it, Frank ? ” she asked. 

“ It is a fine piece of land, and I paid very little for it,” 
he replied ; he had long ceased to hope that she would 
comprehend his plans for his property, his pride in Glenillich. 

“ Dear, I do not like it,” she said with her bright frank¬ 
ness. 

He halted his horse and pointed with the stock of his 
whip round the rolling moor and neglected pasture land 
which opened out between the low hills. 

“ In two years all this will be cultivated and peopled 
with pleasant homes.” 

“ It will take money ? ” she questioned. 

“ Yes, a great deal, but it will repay me. Perhaps you 

xoa 
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would like a new house built here, Jean ? Gleniliich is 
old-fashioned.” 

She turned her head quickly towards him with a lovely 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“ Oh, will you ? ” 

He did not relish the eagerness of her tone. 

“ Is the old place so distasteful to you, dear ? ” he asked 
gently. 

“ No, no! ” she exclaimed hastily; never would her 
loyalty be brought to confess how she disliked her dark, 
heavy home, nor how she welcomed any excitement in the 
even monotony of her days. 

He said no more and they rode further and further into 
loneliness ; the hawk and the eagle flew over the narrow 
glens into which they passed ; the fox slipped away into 
the undergrowth; they were gaining higher land and 
leaving the valley and the moor behind them. 

The sombre pines closed over them, excluding the sun¬ 
shine ; they rode slowly, one behind the other, on the narrow 
path between the trees, and so came on to the disused road 
which led to the gates of Fort Mary House, better known 
still by the ill-reputed name of Ardnamurchan, as it had 
been called when the Moidarts lived there. 

To say “ gates,” however, was but a way of speaking 
—there were none; the brick walls had partially crumbled 
away and the entrance was merely indicated by the granite 
pillars placed there by the last man who had proposed to 
rebuild, and who had advanced no further than this in his 
project. 

Within there was a fine avenue of beech, ancient trees 
that must have shaded John Moidart when he left his home 
the last time. The late owner had had the ground between 
them cleared of undergrowth, so that there was a tolerable 
approach to the house. 

A moat had encircled it but was now filled with brambles 
and trees which had not been cut away for a generation, 
and beyond this wilderness of wild green rose the ruins of 
Ardnamurchan. There was nothing left but the walls and 
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one broken donjon tower, and these walls themselves were 
fallen into gaps and crumbling heaps of masonry, over¬ 
grown with ivy and wild plants. 

In the interior of the mansion, now open to the skies, 
grew a little cluster of silver larch trees, and through the 
few remaining window sockets the trailing creepers flowed. 

A temporary wooden bridge had lately been laid across 
the moat, and over this Francis and his wife rode, and on 

into the heart of the ruins. . 

The floor of what had been the entrance and dining 

halls was carpeted with grass, moss, and little violets, and 

where the hearthstone had been a young beech tree 


grew. 

“ It is pretty,” said Giovanna. „ 

“ It is awful,” said Francis. Do you not feel that ! 

“ Nay,” she replied; “ it is lonely—but no more than 

all vour country here, Frank.” 

He dismounted and fastened his horse to the young 

beech# 

“ The place is cursed,” he said briefly. 

Giovanna laughed ; the sound jarred on him and l roused 

his old futile longing to make her like himself to make 
her realize that border-world he realized, to change her 
material light-heartedness, her pagan gaiety, into awestruck 

comprehension of the things of the spirit. 

“ There was a horrid crime done here, he continued 
as he helped her from her horse. “ You have read of it T 
John Moidart slew his wife in the stables here. No one has 

lived in the house since.” , 

“ Yes I have heard of it,” she said, shaking 

dress It was plain she was not moved ; bloodshed had 

been considered neither surprising nor horrible in Bologna. 

» It was an awful thing,” insisted Frank. 

“ Yes,” said Giovanna; “ but she had been unfaithful, 

had she not ? ” , 

“ So at least he thought. 

“ Well then—what else could he do . 

Francis looked at her sharply; did he not yet know her 
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completely—was there yet another aspect of her to be 

probed ? , , 

“ You think he was justified ? ’ he asked. 

“ Why, yes,” she answered simply. He had to do it, 

t0 ' Sepitsttrt . response to .his stirred, bn. he 

t MdUus crime. He died for it in Edinburgh 
market-place.” 

Now she was plainly surprised. . 

“Ah, you have savage laws,” she said, and uncon¬ 
sciously her manner was the manner of one of an old civiliza- 

tion speaking of barbarians. 

“ Do you uphold murder ? ” asked Francis. 

“ Murder ? I don’t know. But it is blood alone that 
can wipe out dishonour. I have never thought about it- 
but death is not too hard a punishment for unfaithfulness 
“ Jean 1 You say reckless things ! ” he smiled. it 1 

was unfaithful to you, would you kill me?” 

She answered with her shining frankness, which was 

like a lamp to carry truth into dark corners. 

“ I think I should,” she said. “ But why do you talk 

of such ugly things ? ” 

“ It is indeed idle, my dear, as you know, for you have 
me for ever. Also you do not mean what you say. You 
do not realize how awful a thing murder is, how insupport¬ 
able was the curse of Cain, how horrible the punishment 

both of man and God.” 

She was silent. She did not dare to quote her own 
country, her own code, so there was nothing to say; but as 
she looked at his dark face, flushed with the eagerness oi 
his words—his beloved face so inexpressibly dear, she said to 
herself: “ I could never let him live to belong to another 

woman.” , , , TT , 

44 Is there not a church ? ” she asked aloud. Holding 

up her skirt she moved across the ruins towards the larch 

trees ; she was, as always, richly dressed beyond need. 

Her clothes were of her own design, partly of her own making; 
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after her husband and child, they were her one interest in 
life. Francis had often tried to check this useless luxury 
that was the matter of such unfavourable comment among 
the neighbours, but the task had proved too difficult. 
He was not a petty tyrant, and could not override all her 
soft excuses and sweet evasions ; besides, all the suppressed 
instincts of the beautiful and sensuous in himself were pleased 
by her lovely appearance. 

He thought now, as he watched her, how incongruous and 
yet how exquisite her figure looked among the Gothic ruins. 

Her riding-habit, fashioned like a man’s in the coat, was 
of emerald green cloth heavily embroidered with silver, 
black feathers weighted her black hat, a collar of red fox 
opened on the fine lace on her bosom, and the soft knot of 
her blue satin cravat fastened by a silver brooch; the tight, 
long coat, the trailing skirt, emphasized the upright slender¬ 
ness of her figure. She walked rapidly, parting the brambles 
with her riding-stock. 

44 Jean, take care ! ” cried Francis, and hastened to her 
side. 

“ Why ? ” she smiled ; but as she spoke she stepped 
through the broken wall and saw for herself the danger. 

Outside the cincture of the house the ground sloped at 
this point straight into the moat, which here had fallen 
into a tarn or pond filled with black water and ringed with 
bracken and water plants; the banks were a foot or so deep, 
and it was crossed by a couple of rude planks and over¬ 
shadowed by some fir trees. 

44 It is very deep,” said Francis, looking down, “ and 
never dries, even in the summer; I will have it drained. 
Come here, Jean, that is not the way to the church.” 

Again they crossed the ruins. There was no sound but 
the incessant rustling of the larches ; though they were 
surrounded by the decaying work of man’s hands they seemed 
infinitely far from anything human—as far as if they had 
been in a desert in which none had ever stepped before. 

They circled the house and came upon a long building 
almost totally destroyed. 
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“ This is the stable where Moidart killed his wife,” said 

Francis. “ When he discovered her guilt she was out riding; 

he went to meet her, but missed her—he found her in the 

stable here, where she was feeding her horse herself. He 

killed her with her own riding-crop before she could sav a 
word-” 

“ Poor creature,” said Giovanna, but she looked at the 
remains of the stables without a shudder. “ Supposing she 
was innocent, Frank ? ” 

In any case he is in hell,” he said grimly, moving on. 

“ And she ? ” ° 

She too, if she was guilty. Is it not as deadly a sin to 
break the eighth commandment as the sixth ? ” 

So I thought,” she replied. “ But why do you speak 
of death and hell ? They have nothing to do with us.” 

Not now—but we are not immortal.” 

^ arn afraid,” she said, thinking of her own case. 

“ She knows neither God nor Devil! ” he thought, as he 
strode on through the briars and stinging nettles. 

Close to the house, but on a slightly higher eminence, 
stood the church and the burial-ground heavily shaded 
with firs and yews; below, the ground fell away suddenly 
into a valley beyond which stretched a noble extent of moor 
bounded by low hills. 

It was a magnificent prospect thus glimpsed between the 
thick twisted trunks of the ancient yews; the sight of rolling 
country, the lift of the distant hills, seemed to rob the spot 
of much of its melancholy. Yet even with this relief, 
melancholy it remained. The little church was leaning to one 
side and seemed about to sink into a grave—a dead thing 
among the dead. Some pious hand had made some rude 
attempts at preservation ; the building was in a better 
condition than the house, the roof was still there and the 
doors still clung to the hinges; a great bell, fox-red with rust, 
showed through the ivy on the steeple. 

The graveyard was overgrown with tall grass and such 
weeds as would flourish in the dank shade of the yews ; there 
were no flowers—not even one daisy or pimpernel. The 
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moss-grown graves were, like the church, sinking crookedly 

into the ground. Time, weary of these vain memorials 

of forgotten men, was levelling them with the dust they 
covered. 

Until the time of the Covenanters, none save the Moidarts 

and their wives had been buried here. Crusading knights 

lay there with their dames; lords and ladies in coifs and 

ruffs showed their crude effigies among the nettles ; here 

lay the father and mother of the last John Moidart; here 

he himself rested beside her he slew—so much favour was 

granted a noble family. His brother put a stone over them 

with the name and date, then went abroad to die, the last 
of his name. 

Among the noble dust and proud tombs of this ancient 
family were the tortured bones and plain head-stones of the 
Covenanters who had died for their stern beliefs. 

They lay huddled to one corner, the grave of each 
marked by a granite stone on which the name was rudely cut. 

Giovanna, in her radiancy, her bright garments, moved 
through this gloom and darkness with her light, quick step. 

“You will pull all this down, will you not, Frank ? ” she 
asked. “ It is so old and sad.” 

He was at the church door. 

“ I will build a new church,” he answered. “ But I 
cannot disturb the dead.” 

“Yet take away some of these trees and let the sun in— 
see how dark and chilly it is.” 

He looked round and saw she was seated on a flat 
tombstone, the shade of a huge yew dimming her brightness, 
her green gown trailing over the rank grass, her riding-crop 

lying on the mossy grave. He could not repress an 
exclamation. 

“ That is Jane Moidart’s grave,” he said. To his quick 
sombre fancy this figure in the riding-habit with the 
riding-stock might have been the ghost of the woman lying 
beneath ; in such a garb had Jane Moidart been slain—her 
riding-whip had slain her. He wished Giovanna would move. 

But she did not. 
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« JJ^ d , this lad y an y childf en ? ” she asked irrelevantly. 

“Ah. Poor creature,” said Giovanna slowly. 

he ShC W ° Uld leaVC the grave of Jane Moidart • 

oSl 15 P h VC T fanCy had not P ictured her as the’ 
ghost ° f the murdered woman seated on her own tomb with 

the weapon of her own destruction beside her ; he be,an 

an7her'age ? ^ ^ been fair and •>«**. 

Dark and damp was the shade of the yew trees • the 

green nes S of the grass> of the mossy ^ ** 

sweeping boughs, seemed the colour of decav vpf rw 

•h.t tr» res he " ih - " ragih 
k , ? =,r h, ‘ b “ k “ ' h “ reh door “«> 

u are you linking of, Jean ? ” 

Of you—as always.” 

“ T In what wa y are y° u thinking of me ? ” he smiled 
<( I was wondering why you bought this place. ” 

1 told you. 

Yes—but how strange—for you—so young Frank—to 

sr» " uch ,boui bui,di " e > ifr «i° 

— ° r *• 

concealment awav and cnf> l + , on £ ec * to tear all 

made no answer, but p£ no the f 8 '^ She 

Speak to me,” said Francis “ 

“ “wLr d 1 JI"- ”'“ l ‘ 

What can I say? I fear to displease von ” She • ^ 
her head but in the shade of the heavy hat and the h 
yew tree her face was but an indistinct oval. Vy 
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Your soul is 


ies I feel as if 
“ It is in the 


“ You do not belong to me,” he said, 
not mine.” 

“ My soul ? ” she cried wonderingly. 
u Perhaps you have no soul ! Sometin 

you had not, Jean.” 

“ Yes, I have a soul,” said Giovanna. 
hands of God. Why do you speak of it ? ” 

He came nearer to her, goaded by her calm into dis¬ 
closing something of what had so long seethed in his 

thoughts. 

“You believe in God, Jean ? ” 

“ He who did not would be a fool, Frank.” 

“ But you do not think of Him much ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear, my dear ! ” her voice, her sigh, her gesture 

towards him were like perfume and warmth. “ I am alive 
_I love you—I try to make you content, why will you not 

be happy ? ” 

He shuddered a little as if he listened to the lure of the 

siren, the wooing of the enchantress. 

“ Listen, Jean—there are other things beside love and 

happiness—do you not know of them ? . 5J 

“ There is pain and death—hate, and— loneliness, she 

said. , 

“ All those are of the body. Jean, my wife—do you 

never think of the things of the spirit ? 

She lifted her head so that he could see her face; she 


smiled very tenderly. . 

44 Do you never think of God overhead, of the Dc 

beneath—do you never feel—in such a place as this 

influences of another world about you—things beyond our 

ken, mysterious, fearful—do you never wonder what our 

ultimate destiny will be ? ” .. 

She made a gentle little movement with her head as U 

to excuse herself. 

“ No,” she said, still smiling. 

Francis gazed at her steadily. 

“ Do you never feel the need of self-sacrifice, se 
abnegation, penitence, remorse, humiliation, that your 
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E'tSworidT^ " d “* d< ’ T f « -mettin, better 

“No,” repeated Giovanna. 

She saw h 1S trouble, his distress. 

I know I am stupid,” she said humbly 

over t su ' ch an excuse - 

cried. “ You are like a child 7 ^ n0t com P reh end,” he 

limits of your own flesh and blood” “* 866 bey ° nd the 

M.* ,d ” il " d ' “ Thi ‘ » -U I c«„ cop, 

? " he 

not think about it.” ' 1 PP ° se s °—and yet—I do 
able7” y ° U tWnk ab ° Ut n ° ne ° f St - what keeps you honour- 

no e S ot,The b :S er o e niii T? “* refleCted : She ^ 

she obeyed that as kindlt" n ’ ti^ Was , her g uld,n g star, 
accordance with the moon. 7 S 6 ** ebbs and flows in 

Perhaps I am not honourable,” she said “ i ,, 
know—I try to make thnce r l . d ‘ 1 do not 

do you speak of these £ * hapPy - Frank » Why 

“ It is terrible ” L „ ? J always an 8 er you-” 

“ ll ; ut we are so apart bohis.” Wth “ °*' tch in his voice - 

i ,o ;i"*• ™ n «- ■■ i mu* 

very completely. You took m &V f P 'i' t myself ln y° ur hands 

love I cannot rive you Von T S sake ~ mor e than 

stand—I am only a woman When 1 d ° " 0t Under ' 

me away; while you love me do not T *** tUed ° f me ’ put 
these fancies.” ’ d 0t torment yourself with 

“ Jean, Jean ! ” he cried miserably. « Do you not see 
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that it is because I love you that I want your soul 
too ? ” 

14 I am all yours,” she said. 44 First you, then Elphin— 
nothing else in the world.” 

He felt humbled, yet sickened with doubts. 

44 Love that comes between a human being and God is 
wrong,” he murmured. 

44 That I do not understand. Why did God let us love, 
then ? ” 

44 Talk no more of it,” he said. 44 We get into a 
labyrinth.” 

She looked at his dark, pale face so strangely moved, so 
strangely sad ; it seemed as if she pitied him and yearned 
over him as a mother will over the fantastic troubles of her 
child. 

14 Come out into the sun, Frank.” 

She took his sleeve and then his hand, and drew him out 
of the churchyard. He felt a tremendous strength in her 
warm fingers, a serenity and a repose in her pagan simplicity 
that not all his intricate faith could give him—at that 
moment he also felt as if she was right and he was wrong.. 

When they were clear of the funereal yews and stood in 
the pale light on the verge of the hill, with the wide prospect 
before them, she turned to him and said gently: 

44 Are you building this church, Frank, as an expiation 

for loving me ? ” 


VII 


H E had always believed her as clear-sighted as she 
was unimaginative, but he was not prepared for 
, , **\ 1S question, which showed an exact reading of his 

That sh! f H J h6r ! he fdt un P ,eas antly humbled 
hat she found him so transparent, and startled that she 

recognized the quicksands on which their love was built. 

marked his amazement and distress. 

vn„^’f Fr r, k ’” She said kindly ’ “ if you couId forgive 

yourself for taking me we should be happier. If you could 
forget your God for a little while.” * 

, “ Asy ° u sa y- do not s Peak of these things,” he replied 
hastily, for you are like a child in understanding ” 

They paused on the edge of the hill that sloped beneath 
he churchyard ; the fair landscape spread beneath them 
brimming with soft, bright light. 

diHST™ W “ ; “ always in these discussions, she 
did not dare remind him that she had sacrificed something for 

him, and therefore might justly expect a generous return for 

she was forbidden to mention her former faith, her former 
country, her former people. 

.. . “ Jea n.” said Francis, “in some things we are apart- 

“ ‘ h0Uld b ' BUt Ulm “** everything 

deeply „tS! d “ * V " l<!d ^ ““ - 

she'said y ° U ^ ** ^ me y ° U WOuld think me vile .” 

voiced'hhnself! ^ "*** ** “**" truth that he had ^ 

“ And you,” he replied slowly, “ are only held to me 
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by—affection—and that is an 
know.” 


• • • 

ugly thing for 




“ Yes, only by love,” smiled Giovanna, “and that is not 
enough for you ? Surely I am of no understanding ! ” 

He could not answer this nor explain to her the kind of 
woman to whom affection would be the lightest chain of 
all, one whom honour, loyalty, piety and chastity would 
keep to her duty ; if Giovanna ceased to love him he 
believed she would leave him, and that, for Francis, was to 
consider her a light woman. 

She spoke again as if she heard and answered these 
charges. 


Have I not been good since I have been with you ? 
Have you ever had any fault to find with me, Frank ? ” 

None, he knew, none—it would have been better for his 
peace if she had made some lament, some complaint, if she 
had shown some yearnings for her old home ; her utter 
abnegation, her complete renunciation he could not believe 
in. Behind her resignation or her content, whichever it 
might be, there were the makings of such a woman as her 
mother was, he thought; in brief, he held her perilous, and 
this conviction was his daily torture. 

“ What we cannot understand,” said Giovanna, “ let 
us not talk of. Our love is not ordinary, but heroic—since 
it can bridge so much.” 

Her frankness half frightened, half pleased him, as always; 
he liked her strange choice of a word. Heroic ! Consider¬ 
ing what each had given for this love, it might be called 
heroic she had paid with all her worldly possessions, and 
he with his soul’s peace. 

Let us go home,” he said, as if rousing from a reverie. 

“ You are right. It is folly for us to talk on themes on 
which we cannot understand each other.” 

She pulled down one of the dark branches of the church¬ 
yard yew which drooped over the low wall behind her and 
gazed at the spray of funereal foliage. 

“ You speak as if I angered you,” she said. “ I am 
sorry, Frank.” 
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evJlSJ’ my d ? r j” he Cried wearll y> “ 1 wish I could let 
everjdhmg go, dr.ft as you do, accept everything simply as 

you do-be content with love. But I cannot-there are 

so many things besides our present ease and pleasure 

■Now we are young—but when we are old_” 

“ Love will be old too,” said Giovanna. 

“ Ay ” he added sombrely. “ All earthly passions will 
pass and vanish—-and if man hath not something else to 
urn to in what is he better than the brute ? He shall 
rejoin the dust which was his idol. And if he shall have 

gimpsed higher things and ignored them for his earthly 
lusts, what may he expect but hell ? ” y 

InnfTT™ , let , g ° ° f her ye ' v bou S h and gathered up her 

“lou must not think so sadly,” she said. She was 
quite serene ; he could no more frighten her with his spiritual 
distresses and terrors than a child could frighten a grown 
man with fairy tales ; what he said was outside her com- 
prehension, and therefore she attached no meaning to it. 

Let us go home,” repeated Francis gloomily ; ’ he 

folded | a r r ked thr0Ugh the church 3' ard ’ his hands 
iolded behind him, his head bent. 

and^nf ^ h ' S indi g nation > both so long repressed 

more ^ Cre , Pt 3 Certai " anger against Giov anna, a 

love 6 fin d ‘ Sl0yalty than he had yet felt against his 

,. She ' vas perilous, she was unsafe; she was swayed 
entirely by her passions, no law nor honour nor morahtv 
would restrain her-he even recalled as evidence against her 
he lack of reserve, the boldness she had shown in he 
stormy loye-affair-the way she had followed him; it was 
on y by chance—the chance given by his standards—that 

exnert it-hriV , neVCr asked f0r !t or secr ued to 
I he believed she would have come with him on 

any terms. He remembered how she had laughed delicately 

at his reserve towards her, his attitude of chivalrous respect 

before their marriage in Paris ; then he had viewed P her 
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with exceeding tenderness, with unquenched passion, and 
her complete unquestioning surrender had seemed to him 
to reveal the strain of the heroine—now it seemed to him to 
reveal the strain of the light o’ love. 

Never had he understood that these ceremonies of his 
Church were indifferent to her—they neither awed nor held 
her ; when she thought of them at all she feared that she 
was damned for participating in them. She was true to him 
because of her own nature, which Francis had never truly 
valued ; her complete personal modesty had prevented 
him from ever allowing that she was of a descent in¬ 
finitely higher than his own ; from both sides she came from 
families who had touched royalty in their alliances, and she 
had all that courage, that indifference to disaster, that 
fineness and poise of spirit which have made men in all 
ages endure an aristocracy, however corrupt and shameful. 
All that made Francis hold her as unsafe was but this 
showing of noble blood in her ; she came from people who 
had been too great to be bound by conventions, people 
who had been their own laws ; she could have managed 
such a salon as her mother reigned over, she could have 
followed her lover in the rear of an army and lived with the 
camp stragglers. It was neither his God nor hers but 
her thrice-refined breed which made it possible for her, 
almost a princess and of a luxurious nation, to live as the 
wife of a Scots landowner, fill her days with interests both 
dull and petty, and remain serene, unrepining, and 

sweet. 

This difference in their birth counted as much as the 
difference in their nationality and creed to make them un¬ 
intelligible to each other, but they were unaware of it; 
or if it ever occurred to Giovanna, she was too loyal to let 
her thoughts dwell on it, and he had certainly never con¬ 
sidered that statesmen, soldiers, knights, great ladies, 
patrons of learning, scholars, generations of brilliant, 
enlightened nobles, gay and great, were behind Giovanna, 
while behind him was a line of humble Scots gentry, all 
undistinguished, who had thrown their whole energy into 
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vanna observed the labour she was using for such a mean 
reward, and instinctively opened the satchel at her side; 
the giving of alms was a matter of course to her, coming 
as she did from a country where the very poorest offer 
charity. 

“ Look at the poor old woman, Frank,” she said im¬ 
pulsively, and she stepped towards the object of her com¬ 
passion. “ Here is a piece of silver for you, my good mother, 
and a fine evening to you and a peaceful night-” 

Francis turned vexedly to the horses ; he considered 
that Giovanna pampered his peasantry and earned more 
contempt than gratitude by her reckless giving, and, even 
if this were not so, he had no wish that his unpopularity 
should be mitigated by his wife’s graces. 

The old woman, hearing voices, turned, and Giovanna, 
seeing for the first time her face, could not repress a cry. 

It was a woman of about sixty, with a sober, intelligent 
countenance, but on her forehead was stamped a red cross, 
which reached from the root of her nose to the neat bands 
of her grey hair and from one temple to another. 

Francis had looked up on his wife’s exclamation and, 
on seeing the woman’s face, he cried out angrily : 

“ Come away, Jean, have no trafficking with that 

creature ! ” 

But Giovanna had already put a piece of money in the 
woman’s palm, and observed that the terrifying mark on 
her forehead was a wound, cut almost to the bone and still 

fresh. 

“ How did you come by that hurt ? ” she asked com¬ 
passionately. 

Francis stepped to her side and took her wrist. 

“ Get to your horse, Madam. I have already com¬ 
manded you.” 

Giovanna flushed crimson and turned away ; the woman 

tendered the money to Francis. „ 

“ I am no wanting alms given with an ill-will, laird,” 
she said. “ Let your honour’s lady take back the 
siller.” 
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Though tins was spoken respectfully in that Lowland 
tongue which was almost unintelligible to Giovanna, Francis 
resented it as an insolence, and harshly told the woman 
she was trespassing and bade her leave his lands. 

And have you bought Ardnamurchan, laird ? ” she 

replied. “ It is an ill purchase, and an ill beginning you 

make to turn away the wretched from plucking a few berries 
and roots-” 


“ I know you and your reputation,” said Francis, turn- 
ln S on nis heel, and I bid you begone. M 

The woman threw down the silver at his feet and turned 
away, leaving her gatherings in the grass. 

Giovanna had already mounted ; when Francis joined 
her she turned to him with a flash of anger. 

“ S P eak t0 me chilly before others,” she said 
‘ 0be yf c when first I speak,” answered Francis. Her 

'tu S 7u words > c ° mln g aftcr the secret discontent with her 
that he was feeling since their conversation in the church¬ 
yard, caused him to flame into wrath. “ I know these 

creatures and you do not; you wrong me and yourself bv 
this compliance-” J 

“ Oh, you are hard,” cried Giovanna. “ I was ashamed 
lor you when you spoke to the poor wretch so.” 

Eor the first time they were exchanging anm-y sncech • 

hitherto his reproofs had been disguised with carcsLs or’ 

when they were not, she had always known how to turn 

his il -humour by gaiety and sweetness, but now they showed 
openly as antagonists. J 


They realized this, and their eyes dropped; Francis, to 
cover his confusion, spoke: 

“ That woman has an ill reputation, she lives here alone 
from her fellows, who will have no kind of commerce with 
her. They consider her a witch, and if the act against 
sorcery had not been lately repealed I think she would have 
been burnt. It was lately supposed that she had laid a 
spell on a certain dairy wife, and the relatives marked her 
as you see, with the cross to render her powerless ” 

They rode away from the mansion and down the ancient 
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avenue; then Giovanna answered in a cold and reserved 
way: 

“ Is this woman’s misfortune a reason for denying her 
charity ? ” 

“ Yea,” said Francis. “ she is dishonest, corrupt, and 
well-reputed able to work evil.” 

44 That,” replied Giovanna, 44 is silly ignorance.” 

He remembered instantly that witches and Papists 
were supposed to be one, as much as the Devil and the Pope 
were one. 

44 I know not,” he answered sharply; “ some think that 
these people be no more than melancholians, but we have 
the authority of Holy Writ for believing in warlocks, and 
we might as well discredit Satan himself as his messengers 
and heralds.” 

Giovanna could not answer this. She was quite ignorant 
of the Bible, but she had a strong, natural common sense, and 
she had never been taught any superstition but the one of 
the supremacy of the Romanist Church ; the superstitions of 
Scotland, the reading of future deaths in the blade-bone of a 
sheep, the dipping of clothing in south-running water to 
procure the gift of seership for the owner—all such charms 
and spells, the tales of witches, warlocks, brownies, ghosts, 
fiends, and imps had first amused, then disgusted, then 
become indifferent, to her; and now, angered as she was 
by her husband’s ignoring of his discourtesy, his half 
championship of things that were to her as follies, further 
inflamed her against him ; she paled and gazed down on her 
saddle. 

Francis was angry too, angry enough to deliberately 
provoke the proud silence of his wife. 

“ I think you believe in nothing,” he said. 44 No 
mystery nor wonder moves you—and to be so is to be as the 

brutes of the field.” 

“ Perhaps I am even so,” returned Giovanna in 
a kind of defiance. “The brutes are good and loyal, 
and fierce and patient—I have seen much nobility in 

a dog-” 
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“ You talk blasphemy,” he cried. 

“ Y ° U P ush me t0 it.” s he replied. “ You always want 
more of me than I can give; I am mere flesh and blood, 
f rank, w'th all my interests on the earth and all my instincts 
Ot the body, as I think God meant them to be, or why did 

He make life itself spring from love, which you take to be 
from the Devil ? ” 

Francis had seldom seen her so moved. 

“ You disturb yourself for nothing,” he said coldly. 

You anger me,” she answered, “ you weary me If 
l no longer please you, let me go.” 

At these words Francis shuddered. To regain his 

composure he turned his eyes from her and fixed them on 

the golden and purple expanse of moor over which they 
were slowly nding. y 

ftrp “^ 0d in . h !f V 1 e , n 1 ” he cried ; “ when will you learn you 
are not my chattel but my wife ? ” 

“lam yours as long as you love me, Frank ” 
hotly Y ° U arC mine tiU death by G ° d ’ S sacrament .” he said 

Giovanna, on the edge of a passionate answer, regained 

er self-control; her natural sweetness overcame her 
anger. 

I entreat you do not let us contend, Frank—if I have 
offended you, forgive me.” 

He recognized her generosity, but his nature was too 

reserved to permit him to emulate it; he had often envied 
her easiness with words. 

‘ s a.y that you forgive me, Frank,” she insisted. 

fnr ?? d ‘ d " 0t adm ‘ t himself in th e wrong nor ask her pardon 
or his rudeness, but he turned, raised her gloved hand 

sathlfied 61 Sa<ld e ’ and IdSSed ’ t: ShC ’ knowin g him > was 

But this brief dissension seemed to leave traces behind. 
For several days Francis was moody a nd melancholy beyond 
the ordinary ; then he announced his intention of a solitary 
journey to Edinburgh. He gave two pretexts: he wished 
he said, to learn why Stacy Wigram had broken off her 
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betrothal, and he wished to consult his lawyers and his 
architects as to the rebuilding of the mansion and church 
of Ardnamurchan. 

It was the first time that he had ever left Giovanna alone 
in Glenillich; her passionate faithfulness was hurt, but she 
made no comment, and they parted tenderly. 


VIII 


F RANCIS spent several days in the capital in a kind of 
gloom, neither calling on those for whose sake the visit 
had been made nor in any way courting company. 

To avoid the disturbance of opening his house, he had 
taken lodgings near the Lawnmarket for himself and his 
domestic, and commonly took his meals at a tavern close 
by, in Raymond’s Wynd, called “ The Arms of Orange.” 

Francis had conceived a disgust to waiting on the 
lawyers, or summoning the architects; he felt disinterested 
in the formalities of one and the technicalities of the other, 
he even bogan to feel a dislike to his new property and to 
unpleasantly recall the dark churchyard and the dismantled 
house where he had come to sharp words with Giovanna, 
To distract himself he resorted to a noted antiquarian shop 
where he endeavoured to find a certain gold coin of the 
Emperor Aureiian which he wished to add to his collection, 
but not discovering it, this trifle further discontented him, 
and he yet again postponed his visits to his cousin and to 
Allan Forsythe ; he was strangely indifferent as to what 
these two, with whom he had pretended to be concerned, 
did with their fortunes. 

He was always thinking of Giovanna, thinking of her 
with a different background to the one he had given her, 
thinking of being in company with her in some of the Italian 
cities he had seen, of loving her as he had never yet allowed 
himself to love her, amid the southern flowers, the southern 
colours, in that sunlight and under those skies which had 
seemed so beautiful that they must be of the Devil’s making. 

Francis knew that these yearnings were of evil prompting 
and that never would he give way to them; he would live 

* 8 3 
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and die in Glenillich, and they would grow old, and never 
would he have loved her amid the beauty to which she 
belonged, never loved her as she might be loved—and that 
thought was torture. 

At times it was such torture that he almost hated her 
as the cause of it; it seemed that she wanted his soul, as if, 
like the witch-wife the peasant brought home as his bride, 
she would allow him no peace until he had cast her back 
into her native elements of mystery and damnation. 

Then his mood would change, and he would consider her 
in a passion of tenderness for her lovingness, her sweetness, 
her beauty, her eager, generous, ardent spirit, and then he 
would wish that, were she lost or soulless, so might he be, 
as long as he might be there to comfort her through the 
torments of that future existence in which he believed so 
intensely. 

One evening after he had been near a week in Edinburgh 
and not yet attended to any of his business, he met Allan 
Forsythe as he was turning into Raymond’s Wynd. 

Francis, forced to put a good grace on the meeting, 
invited Allan to dine with him at 44 The Arms of Orange ” ; 
Mr. Forsythe accepted, and the two turned into the 
tavern, glad to be out of the sleet and mist of the raw 
evening. 

44 I see you delay your going abroad this year,” said 
Francis, as they seated themselves at his customary table. 

44 Yet Stacy tells me that your marriage is broken off,” 
he added bluntly. 

Allan snuffed the candles that stood between them and 
did not immediately answer; his fair, smiling, but rather 
hard and heartless face was beginning to lose the delicate 
freshness of his youth, it had, even in the yellow candlelight, 
a pallid and bleached look, and the fine lines round mouth 
and eyes were becoming more deeply marked. Francis, 
noting his face, his neat dress, his careful movements, 
suddenly realized how much he disliked him, and leant back 
against the wooden screen eyeing him discontentedly. 

44 Stacy hath broken it, therefore it is past mending, 
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said Allan at length. u I had her final answer some days 
ago.” 

“ It is a pity, Mr. Forsythe,” said Francis with energy, 
leaning across the table. “ This affair hath dragged seven 
years and more, my cousin is not a young girl nor can my 
aunt last long—what is Stacy’s future ? ” 

V_7 V 

“ I have her definite refusal to consider our contract 
existent,” replied Allan. “ It is therefore useless for me 
to do anything further in the matter.” 

It was quite impossible to explain to Francis the question 

of religion that kept him and Stacy apart, therefore he saw 

no use in wasting words over it, and turned composedly to 

select his dinner from the bill of the day which the drawer 
brought. 

But when the dishes were chosen and the man had gone, 
Francis spoke again: 

“ What was my cousin’s reason, Mr. Forsythe, for this 
sudden breach ? ” 

Allan slightly flushed. 

“ It would be more satisfactory to you, sir,” he answered 
with perfect civility, “ if you were to ask her yourself.” 

“ Aye, I will ask her,” replied Francis. “ I hold you to 
blame, you should have married her out of hand, years ago. 
There was never any real obstacle.” 

It was the truth, but Allan parried it deftly: 

“ It was Miss Wigram, not I, made the delays, Mr 
Moutray.” 

“ That is a woman’s part—to make delays—as it is a 

man s to overcome them,” returned Francis drily. “ And 

methinks you made some delays too, notably these journeys 
to Italy.” 

“ They were to pass the time,” said Allan lightly. “ I 
ever had a taste for travel. This year I am not going.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Francis; “ has some other lady replaced 
my cousin ? ” 

Allan smiled ; he was amusing himself by wondering 
what this man would do if he was to quietly answer with 
the truth : “ I am staying in Scotland because I want to 
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see more of your wife, because I am interested in her and 
in a secret we share.” 

“ No, there is no one,” he said, “ but I fancy to stay at 
home.” 

The dinner was laid and the tavern began to fill; in¬ 
stinctively both gentlemen turned the conversation to less 
personal topics. 

Mr. Forsythe spoke of Ardnamurchan, and discovered 
a lively interest to view the place ; he could divine no way 
to see Giovanna save through an invitation to Glenillich. 

This Francis never thought of proffering ; he discussed, 
willingly enough, his plans for his new property, but he 
issued no invitation and he never mentioned his wife—the 
only subject on which Allan would have been interested to 
hear him speak. 

The city dweller listened with courteous indifference 
to these agrarian details, plans of husbandry, and farming; 
he could himself have opened a hundred channels of interest, 
for he was well acquainted with the great events of Europe, 
but he was equally well aware that Francis Moutray cared 
for little outside his own particular domain. When the 
dinner was over, Francis ordered some spiced wine, and 
chanced, as it was brought, to mention the gold Aurelian 
coin which he had been unable to find. 

“ Why,” thought Allan, 44 I have such an one,” and he 
began instantly, with the instinct of one trained in secret 
intrigue, to plan how he might use this coin to gain admission 
to Glenillich and Giovanna. “ I might find one,” he 
began. 

Francis was about to reply with some eagerness, when, 
to Allan’s vexation, he was interrupted by a gentleman 
who came round from behind the next screen and cried out 

in a great jolly voice, 44 Why, Frank ! ” 

This gentleman, who was very handsomely dressed and 
had his napkin still tucked over his flowered muslin cravat, 
was plainly an Englishman. 

44 Frank Moutray ! ” he repeated. 

Francis turned swiftly and recognized Harry Middleton, 
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No meeting could have been more unpleasant, more 
humiliating, or more unexpected, to Francis; he paled and 
stammered in his surprise and vexation, and could hardly 
proffer his hand. But Mr. Middleton, who knew him of 
old, was in no way put out. 

“ 1 have a nodding acquaintance with this gentleman,” 
he said, bowing to Allan, “and as my friend has just left/1 
will join you over a bottle,” and he took the third seat at the 

end of the table—a proceeding as disagreeable to Allan as it 
was to Francis. 

But Mr. Middleton was in no way disturbed. 

My dear, he said to Francis, 44 you served me an ill 

turn—you left me with never a farewell, and I got not as 

much as a word of greeting on the occasion of vour 
marriage-” 

Francis was humiliated to the heart at the sudden 
appearance of this man who had been witness of his struggles 
and surrender in Bologna, the one man who was possessed 
of the details of his wild courtship—a man he had hoped never 
to see again. 

Striving to command himself, he asked Mr. Middleton 
how he came to be in Edinburgh ? 

“ Wh Y> with whom but the Maxwells,” replied that 
gentleman, 44 where you and I met near seven years ago and 
planned our grand tour.” 

Allan’s dislike and indifference began to vanish ; he 

perceived that Mr. Middleton had been with Francis during 

that fateful visit to Italy, on the subject of which Mr. Moutray 
was always dumb. 

“ Ah,” he remarked, with easy cordiality, 44 you were 
Mr. Moutray’s companion when he was in Bologna.” 

“ And a fair trick he served me,” smiled Mr. Middleton, 

“ stealing his lady and leaving me to bear the brunt of 

the-” 1 scandal,’ he was going to have said, but he 

changed it clumsily—“ trouble, and I was nearly knived, 
sir, for the success of this grave Romeo.” 

lie leant back and laughed ; the years had mellowed 
him, although he was still capable of a malicious pleasantry, 
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but his florid face and lusty voice mostly expressed good 
humour. 

Francis regarded him with pure aversion ; it seemed 
incredible that he had once liked this man, sought his friend¬ 
ship, and been glad to take him as a travelling companion. 
Now he merely represented an episode of the past that 
Francis wished to blot out. 

Allan perfectly gauged Mr. Moutray’s feelings, but it 
did not suit him to spare them. 

“ Have you been lately in Italy ? ” he asked. 

“ I have but a month returned,’’ said Mr. Middleton. 
“ I was in Germany and afterwards in Rome.” 

“ I, too, last year,” said Allan. “ Are you never going 
abroad again, Mr. Moutray ? ” 

“ I have all my interests at home,” replied Francis 
briefly. 

“ Ah, I have been hearing news of you from the Max¬ 
wells,” cried Mr. Middleton. “ You have been buying up 
haunted land, eh, Frank ?—and are become a very perfect 
farmer. But where is your lady, the Countess—I did not 
know you were in Edinburgh, though I have met several of 
your acquaintances. May I not see the Countess, Frank ? ” 

That he should give Giovanna her title seemed to Francis’ 
perversity like an insult. 

“ My lady is Mrs. Moutray of Glenillich, sir,” he replied, 

“ and knows no other title. She is at present at home. I 
am here merely upon affairs.” 

“ Still the same Frank,” laughed the Englishman. “ You 
are a strange compound, man. Well, you gave me the go¬ 
by e, but I bear no malice, and we may as well be civil when 
we meet—after all, I always liked you.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment,” returned Francis, 

“ which I return. If I made no effort to pursue our friend¬ 
ship, it was because we had little in common.” 

He spoke calmly, but when he raised his wine-glass it 
was noticeable that his hand shook. 

“ It was because you were mighty uncivil,” said Mr. 
Middleton good-naturedly, “ but I forgave your abrupt 
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• c* circumstances—how does the lady 

in Scotland ? I met her sister in Rome-” 

This allusion was too much for Francis’ patience. 

“ Sir >” he interrupted, “ I wish for no news from Italy 
—do you understand ? ” 

Harry Middleton glanced at him with narrowed eyes. 

As you wish,” he replied. 44 I perceive you are still 

a bigot. Give me leave to tell you that Emilia Colonna is 

a lady queens do not disdain to receive, and methought 

your wife might have been glad to have a message from 
her-” 

u “ 1 wU1 have no news from Italy,” repeated Francis. 

You say you find me unchanged, therefore you will know 
what manner of man I am_” 

44 But your wife-? ” 

‘ 4 Please omit her name in a tavern,” said Francis, and 
he abruptly called for his bill. 

Mr. Middleton glanced at Allan and raised his brows. 

14 1 am sorry to have disturbed you, Frank,” he said. 

Allan put his fine finger-tips together and smilingly 
remarked : 

44 What is the talk of the Pretender’s chances in Rome 
Mr. Middleton ? ” 

Why, sir, they say that he has none since Henry York 
went into the priesthood, and that he knows it and is prayin'* 
himself to death.” 

44 A lost cause,” remarked Francis, and with the more 
pleasure since he suspected Allan of favouring it. But Allan 
was serene, he had purposely started the subject to save 
the conversation from becoming a quarrel. 

And the young Chevalier — as they call him — still 
wandering about Europe ? No news of him at the Palazzo 
Muti ? ” he asked. 

Since his brother took Orders he is too incensed to 
return home. They say he has a Scots lady for company 
and drinks over-much.” 

Allan smiled ; this careless Englishman confirmed what 
he had suspected that all those outside the Stuart intrigues 
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regarded them as hopeless; Allan himself was growing 
lukewarm in this cause ; he was becoming more interested 
in Giovanna than in Charles Stuart. 

Francis paid his reckoning and rose. 

“ I will see my cousin to-morrow,” he said, addressing 
himself to Allan, 44 and afterwards beg your company again.” 
Allan bowed. 

“ And I am dismissed ? ” asked Mr. Middleton heartily. 
Francis gave him the address of his lodging. 

“ Come and see me when you will, if you can be plagued 
with me,” he said civilly, “ but I see you find me, now as 
then, sour company.” 

The three gentlemen passed cut of the warmth and 
lights of the tavern into the damp chill of the autumn night. 

° Francis showed no desire to linger ; he took his leave 
and turned towards his lodgings. Allan did not offer to 
accompany him, for he had a desire to speak to Harry 
Middleton ; that gentleman also seemed to delay his de¬ 
parture ; the two watched the graceful figure of Francis 
Moutray until it was nearly lost in the obscurity of the 

street# 

“ You are some connexion, sir, of Frank ? ” asked 
Harry Middleton. 

“ I have for seven years been contracted to his cousin, 
and know him well,” smiled Allan, not quite ingenuously, 
for he did not wish to check any of the other’s confidences. 

“ A queer fellow he is, sir,” was the reply. 41 Of a very 
melancholic temperament, and his marriage was the most 
amazing thing I ever heard of—and if you are intimate with 

him you might help me, Mr. Forsythe.” 

They had moved from the tavern door and stood under 

the swinging sign of 44 The Arms of Orange.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Allan. 44 I know well enough that 

Frank Moutray is difficult in temper.” 

“ Y ou saw him to-night ? He would not have me 

mention the Princess Colonna, and I have a message from 

her to her sister.” 

“ Did you see the Contessa Odaleschi ? ” asked Allan ; 
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it was a question he had longed to ask before, but neither 

he nor even Harry Middleton had cared to mention his wife’s 
mother in Francis’ hearing. 

“ It was that I wished to speak of,” replied the English¬ 
man, “ but broaching the edge of the subject I received"such 
an ugly reception that I’ll be hanged if I try Frank a-ain 
on the matter. But you, if you will, may hear the business 

and take it to Frank, who, perhaps, will receive it more kindly 
from you.” 

“ I will, very willingly,” said Allan. 

Then I must pray you to come to my lodgings,” said 

Mr. Middleton. “ It has been a mad business this, and I 

shall be glad to finally wash my hands of it. How is the 
lady, eh—happy ? ” 

“ 1 believe so, she has, you know, a son.” 

“So I heard. Poor Contessa Giovanna! She was 

never considered so great a beauty as her sister, but she was 
a lovely wench.” 

“ She is,” said Allan, “ very lovely still.” 



IX 


H ARRY MIDDLETON, when they were at ease in 
his lodgings, told Allan all that he knew of the 
flight of Giovanna, of the nine days’ scandal and 
wonder in Bologna—that city of scandal and wonder—and 
the Contessa’s stern refusal to allow of any pursuit. 

“ But I think it broke her, both her affection and her 
pride,” he added. “ She lost her influence, the creditors 
began to harass her ; two years ago she gave up her famous 
salon and went to Rome.” 

“ So I heard.” 

“ She talked of entering a convent, and she has written 
a deal of religious poetry; but she would be nothing less 
than abbess and her past has been too openly notorious-— 
she lives very well in Rome, in the shadow of her daughter s 
position. But I think that she is most unhappy. 

“ She gave you a commission for her daughter ? ” 

Mr. Middleton leant back in his chair and stretched his 

limbs to the fire. 

“ I met her in the Palazzo Orsini; she knew me and 
spoke to me of the Contessa Giovanna. She said she had 
never heard from her, nor could she have written, even if 
she had had a mind, for she knew not where to address her 
letter. I told her I was not in touch with Frank Moutray 
and did not greatly desire to be, for he had behaved to me 
with bare courtesy, but that I was going soon to Scotland 
where I might certainly chance to meet him, and should, 
of a surety, see his friends. She then told me that she 
had no desire to enter into communication with her daughter, 
but she seemed wistful. ‘ I could have forgiven anything, 
she said, ‘ save his being a heretic and a foreigner. I p u ^ 

192 
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myself at her service if she wished to send some message 
to the young Contessa, though in truth it was a mis!2 1 

that"sh /"• m d $he Said ’ Wel1 - she had a few jewel 
that she was too old to need (though on my faith si she 

nart gra u° US fmr woman ); Emilia had the Greater 

tai s '■ - - ~ xrj 

1 lrf * ,hc Emilia ,o„, 

s™“ r?rf f “'~“ 

7' M *«™l* K -he knew „„ oTherT—J 1 * 

£ riVo dm ” b ” s ii, “ o'"" >hc..»« 

her husband, the Orsm, prmee, and presented him to me 

“^ h ^r5r;“ d ' : -- = 

beauty, and ! perceived that he was vciy 'Zmoumd'ff 

act JV™ "Si tbe 

noble,, end ™^"Zei“ou d , 5«* »*. 

•Me he, ,7°™' ”“M- I doubt 

her-for she is vou Uw n i K « ood match for 
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the Orsini might bestow her on him; it was so unlikely as 
to be an absurdity, but it was an absurdity that strangely 

pleased. 

“ Of course she will never leave him,” he added aloud; 
his thin face flushed slightly and he gazed into the fire. 

“ That I know nothing of,” returned Mr. Middleton; 
“ but to come to the point of my story. I heard no more 
from these ladies until the day before my departure from 
Rome, and then there came a messenger from the Contessa 
with a letter reminding me of the favour I had promised her, 
accompanied by a casket containing the ornaments. She 
had spoken of them so carelessly that I imagined them to be 
of but little value and but trifling in number, and it was to 
my amazement that I found she had sent considerable 
valuables. I disliked the idea of being burdened with such 
a responsibility, and waited on the Contessa early next day, 
but she had gone with the Orsini to their villa at Frascati, 
and as I was due to leave Rome I had to bring the casket 

with me. _ _ . c 

“ When I reached Edinburgh I inquired of Frank from 

the Maxwells; they gave me some particulars of him and 

said he was at Glenillich. I was in a dilemma how to 

discharge my trust; I did not believe either a visit or a letter 

from me would be well received—then to-night I heard 

Frank’s voice in the tavern— and there you have the 

situation, sir.” 

“ Frank Moutray will receive this very ill, said Allan. ^ 

“ I know. I did not even dare broach the Contessa s 
name to-night, and you saw how he closed my mouth about 
the Principessa Emilia ? To be plain, Frank wearies me, 
and I shall be well content to be clear of the whole business. 

“ The messages were to her, not to him,” remarked J . 

Forsythe. T . 

“I know; but how, in the name of Heaven, am i ™ 

get at her ? I’ve no wish to go uninvited to the wilds ot 

Ayrsliire and have Frank’s pistol emptied into me for my 

pains. If the lady had been in Edinburgh-” 

“ She is not likely to be,” said Allan, “ but I believe 1 
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gether, and pulled out of the box a piece of paper. “ There 
is a list I made of ’em—you will find it correct.” 

Allan was examining the jewels which flashed gorgeously 
in the candlelight; they were indeed extremely costly and 
set with the fine Italian workmanship; some were pieces of 
the greatest loveliness and rarity, dating from the first 
century. 

“ There is a fortune here,” said Allan. 

Mr. Middleton shrugged. 

“ She was one of the wealthiest women in Italy in her 
time,” he remarked. “ And she has had many wor¬ 
shippers-” 

He laughed, and his eyes flickered over the jewels. 

44 The wages of sin, Frank would call them ! ” 

Allan returned the gems to the casket. 

44 1 will try and deliver them,” he said, 44 and, if I cannot 

succeed, return them to you.” 

44 Here is the letter,” replied Mr. Middleton, and taking a 

sealed packet from his notebook he laid it inside the 
case which he then locked, and handed the key to Allan. 

44 If you have no luck,” he remarked, 44 1 must endeavour 
to find another messenger; I do not wish you to embroil 

yourself with Frank on this account, 

44 1 will do my best,” answered Allan quietly. He went 
to the desk and copied the list of jewels in his neat hand, 
added beneath that Mr. Harry Middleton had delivered them 

to him, and put the date and his name. 

The other folded away this paper with an air of relief, 
gave Allan many warnings as to the danger of the custody 
of the jewels, and finally parted from him with much cor- 

diality. , 

Allan went home to his elegant apartments, entered 

his bedroom, locked the door, opened the casket, and, 

after carefully putting away Emilia’s letter, took out the 

treasures. To examine them and handle them gave him 

great pleasure ; they reminded him of Giovanna. 

The most beautiful piece was a parure, or set of ear-rings, 

necklet, and bracelets; the design was that of a cluster of 
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grapes, each grape an emerald, shaded with leaves of fine 
enamel in deep tints of green, the stalks were formed of gold, 
and each bunch was nearly two inches long and composed 
of about twenty or thirty stones. There was also a gold 
necklace of Etruscan design hung with fine tassels of the 
precious metal and set with lapis-lazuli; a pendant shaped 
like a dragon, with a single pearl for the body and rough 
silver starred with topaz for the exquisitely modelled head 
and tail; a pomade box of root of sardonyx, bearing a coronet 
in rubies; a pair of ear-rings of rosy pearls set as the centre 
of a flower of pale milky green jade—an Eastern ornament 
this; a bracelet of sapphires buckled together with cinnamon 
diamonds, the whole set in chased gold ; a hat buckle of four 
table diamonds ; a string of aquamarines and heriots separ¬ 
ated by beads of carved silver; a gold hair-comb sur¬ 
mounted by a mermaid cut out of a solid piece of coral; an 
antique seal ring; a head of Diana cut on a purple topaz ; 
a watch of gold filigree with a black opal in the back; a 
carved and painted ivory fan, the outer sticks adorned 
with chrysolite and rubies in the shape of flowers ; several 
pins for the hair, of cameo, amber, lapis-lazuli, topaz, and 
silver ; a number of rings, curious and valuable ; a necklace 
of cat stones and another of yellow diamonds; many chains 
and pendants of the beautiful workmanship of the fifteenth 
century; and a pomander of gold fretwork in the shape of 
a pomegranate. 

The casket gave forth an exotic, faint, and foreign per¬ 
fume ; like the gems, it recalled Giovanna to the man who 
stood turning over these costly trinkets. He wondered 
how the Contessa had come by them—some were, perhaps, 
hers by inheritance, some had probably been love-tokens, 
others, perhaps, bribes or rewards, others her own pur¬ 
chases or mere gifts. 

It was, of course, folly to suppose that Francis would 
allow his wife to accept them; it was equally foolish to sup¬ 
pose that she would not wish to accept them. Allan 
meant to deliver them secretly ; the idea of sharing the 
secrets and the confidence of Giovanna pleased him. lie 
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walked up and down his handsome bedchamber, picturing 
his next interview with her; then he went thoughtfully 
to the cabinet where he kept his cameos and other treasures, 
and, opening a small drawer full of coins, took out the gold 
Aurelian which Francis had been searching for to add to 
his collection. 


X 


G IOVANNA, though left alone for the first time since 
her marriage, was neither lonely nor unhappy; she 
had a kind of gaiety, of simplicity, that was like a 
charm against gloom or melancholy ; she could take an 
intense joy and interest in things which others would not 
even notice. Thus, though she took no part in the manage¬ 
ment of her own house, though she saw no one save her 
own dependents, her days were full. 

To begin with, there was the companionship of Elphin; 
both mother and son unconsciously allowed themselves 
greater freedom and felt more at their ease than when they 
were always at the disposition of Francis, on the watch for 
his commands, adapting themselves to his moods. 

Then there was her needlework—all the laces and silks 
she took such pleasure in stitching, the fine embroidery 
of her own design she was making for Elphin’s falling 
bands. 

They would too be happy for hours while she played 
the spinet and he listened; she had no written music, but 
she had the natural gift for melody of her people, and could 
remember and improvise enough to hold the child enthralled. 
Another occupation and delight was a tame fox, captured 
when a cub and taken and cherished by Giovanna ; it was 
now a beautiful animal, intelligent, unscrupulous, loving, 
full of elegant and endearing ways and devoted to its 
mistress. 

Giovanna named it Rinaldo. 

Francis had considered it an outlandish pet, and, in 
deference to his wishes, it had been kept unobtrusively in 
the background, but now it followed her and Elphin like a 
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dog and came to meals with them—meals that were no 
longer served with state and ceremony in the great dining¬ 
room, but in Giovanna’s own chamber, on a little table 
by the window that overlooked the lake. 

Ihis was the only room in the house that Giovanna had 
ventured to alter ; she could not do much here, but she 
had made it more like Italy than pleased Francis. 

She had bought hangings of a dark rose-coloured velvet 
for the sombre walls, she had pleaded to have the dull 
ceiling repainted—blue with roses; on her last visit to 
Edinburgh she had coaxed a pink carpet (the only one in 
the house it was) from Francis, and she had rearranged 
and cleaned some old pieces of Chinese furniture she had 
found there. The curtains, the cushions, the settees, were 
all of her own working, and all in colours of red, rose, tawny, 
gold, and brown. 

The spinet had been tuned and moved here ; there were 
always flowers on it—even now, in winter when there were 
none, there was a bunch of heather. 

The room was charming and totally unlike any other 
apartment of the house save her bedchamber, and even that 
was not so gay, for it contained tapestries and furniture 
which Francis considered it sacrilege to move; and at 
the first hint of his opposition she had desisted from altera¬ 
tions. 

In the antechamber, or boudoir, she spent the greater 
part of her days, always with Elphin. The child adored 
her with a dumb passion that was extraordinary and almost 
terrifying in one little more than a baby ; he was reserved, 
grave, almost sad, but in the absence of his father he laughed 
more than he had ever done ; yet Francis w r as tender and 
indulgent tow r ards him. This change in him troubled 
Giovanna a little, yet she could not deny to herself that 
they w’ere very happy alone together. 

They would go for walks in the grounds, feed the swans 
on the lake, go to the farm and watch the poultry, to the 
stables and caress the horses, into the cottages on the estate 
and gossip with the housewives—all w T hich diversions were 
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tacitly understood to be forbidden when Francis was at 
home. 

They found wonder and interest in everything—in the 
tiny mosses that grew beneath the pines, in the waxlike 
bells of the heather, in the owls and bats that came out at 
night, in the big star which always appeared first, in the 
manifold changes of the moon, now clear as ice in a steel- 
blue sky, now misted with blood like a blood-stained veil, 
now dazzling in faint gold light, now like a drifting wafer, 
now like a buckle of precious metal. 

In the evenings or on the wet or chilly days, Giovanna 
taught Elphin Italian from the Ariosto which was the sole 
relic of her youth, or told him some rich and highly coloured 
tale woven from the gorgeous incidents of the “ Orlando 
Furioso, and the stories of saints and martyrs, knights 
and emperors, which she recalled from her own childhood. 

Sometimes she would read to him from the secret books 

given him by Father Hilton, teach him to tell the rosary, 

and to pray to St. John who was now his patron, and by 

whose name she sometimes, when they were quite alone, 
called him. 

She spoke to him of his baptism as of a mystery; she 
parried the direct questions of his innocence by saying that 
God would reveal all in time ; He is very merciful, she 
always added. She laboured to explain to his under¬ 
standing that she followed Francis’ God because women 
must obey their husband, but to save his soul she had 
introduced him into the Church she had left, but secretly, 
until he was older; then (and she sincerely meant it), he 
could tell his father, and between them they could decide. 

She bade him say his prayers and always ask for grace 
for heretics, and to remember, in after years, to always 
confess his sins and obey the priests. This was the extent 
of her theology, she knew nothing of the doctrines of her 
own Church save the central facts of the sacraments, con¬ 
fession, and obedience ; nearly seven years’ acquaintance 
with the doctrines of the heretics had taught her nothing 
of their beliefs that she could grasp save their sternness 
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and severity, their hatred of natural human passion, their 
laudation of abnegation of the senses, and suffering of the 
soul. 

Often Elphin, his infant mind fumbling with this con¬ 
fusion of creeds, asked her questions which she could by 
no means answer. 

She was, poor lady, uneducated and unlettered in these 
things ; beyond her phantasmagoria of tales, Her knowledge 
of some Italian poets and novels, her art with the needle, 
and her little gift of music, she knew nothing. 

But if she had remained in Italy she would have learned, 
for she was naturally apt, cultured, and passionately fond 
of all grandeur and beauty. She might have been such a 
woman as Vittoria Colonna, had she had the chance; but 
this possibility, as all the others she had possessed, she had 
sacrificed to Francis Moutray. 

When Elphin insisted on knowing where God was, she, 
thinking of the most magnificent thing she knew, told him— 
in the sun. 

Her chamber faced west, and at the hour of twilight 
Elphin would climb into the window-seat to watch the 
matchless glory that he called God walking over the hills. 

And so the days passed, solitary days, but rich with love. 

Francis delayed his return, but that did not disturb 
Giovanna’s serenity, for he wrote by almost every express, 
and his letters were those of a lover. 

Once or twice the pastor came to see her, and from his 
speech she gained strange glimpses into the little world of 
Glenillich, still so incomprehensible. She listened courte¬ 
ously to his talk of a Covenant, of falling from Grace, of the 
wickedness of dancing and singing which he had discovered 
in the village, of the strange rumours of witchcraft, of the 
people’s discontent at Francis’ reforms and their rage at his 
proposal to bring over Cumberland men to work the new 
estate he had purchased. 

And when the good man had finished, she went back 
to her sewing, her child, her tame fox, her tales of Italy, 
and of Ariosto’s fairyland. Every Sunday she went to the 
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kirk; she tried to conform to the customs of Glenillich by 
appearing quietly gowned, but she did not avoid censure ; 
her silks, her curls, her grace, some bright ribbon or jewel 
unconsciously worn, all aroused repulsion and dislike. 
She began to notice the looks, the whisperings (less concealed 
now the laird had turned his back), and her nature, eager 
to be liked by all, was hurt and humbled. 

She shut herself more and more into the house, and a 
little sense of loneliness overspread her life, like the first 
touch of frost in glorious autumn days. Once, when abroad 
beyond the confines of the park, she met the woman she had 
seen in the ruins of Ardnamurchan. 

Giovanna gave her good-day somewhat timidly and 

• j J ; the woman stopped and gazed at her with 
pointed curiosity. 

Autumn was changing into winter, and, though the sky 
was clear, cold white mists rested on the mountains and 
about the frozen ground. The lady was walking near a 
hedge of briar, she was gowned and wrapped in black 
velvet; on one side of her walked Elphin in embroidered 
scarlet, carrying a large brown muff, on the other the fox 
with a silver medal round his neck. 

Giovanna flushed under the woman’s scrutiny, for she 
felt as if she owed her some reparation for their last meeting ; 

but as it was impossible for her to admit her husband in 
the wrong, she could say nothing. 

“ If y° u had been a poor creature instead of the laird’s 
lady they had drawn blood above the brows from you as 

they have from me,” said the woman, pointing to the still 
unhealed scar on her forehead. 

“ Why ? ” asked Giovanna, bewildered. 

There are reasons enough for thinking you not canny,” 
replied the other in a tone more respectful than her words. 

“ Your 2 0wd and Pearlin’, the wild creature that follows 
you like a kitten, the way you fear neither dark nor kirk- 
yard.” 

“ They think I am a witch ? ” 

“ Many do, my lady—many hang a bit of rowan plucked 
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between the two Beltan days and tied with red thread against 
the doors where you enter or pass.” 

This was the sum of her speech, but she spoke in the 
dialect of the place, and Giovanna found it difficult to under¬ 
stand her words though she grasped the sense of them. 

“ A witch—an enchantress—they think I am that ? ” 

“ Well,” returned the woman, “ it is hard to believe that 
the laird would have married a foreigner and a Papist if he 
had not been bewitched.” 

Giovanna was more amused than vexed or annoyed. 

“ You speak to me very freely,” she smiled. “ Do you 
think I am something evil ? ” 

“ God and your ladyship forgive me if I take a liberty,” 
said the peasant, “ but I know what it is to be suspected 
of devilish dealings, and maybe I would give you a warning 
not to wander too far from the mansion at nightfall now 
the laird is awav.” 

“ What do thev do to witches here ? ” asked Giovanna. 

“ When I was a child they burnt them alive, my lady, 
or tortured them to death ; now there is no law against them 
but no law for them, and many a woman has been so per¬ 
secuted she would rather have gone to the stake. There 
was old Janet, who lived on the Moss of Glenlassie, they 
tossed her in a sheet and dragged her to and fro the pond, 
they set her wet in the stocks and put irons on her legs to 
make her confess when she had last seen the Devil. And 
when she had on a hundred pounds’ weight she confessed, 
and they wanted to burn her, but the magistrates would 
not allow it, yet neither would they protect her, and she 
hanged herself in despair.” 

The woman spoke with fervour and a certain eloquence, 
and her words were emphasized by that sinister mark on 
her forehead. 

44 There are times when I am minded to do the same, 
she added. “ It is ill living in a world where all have blows 
and curses for you and none the kind w'ord, where the 
children run away from you and the old folk spit on your 
shadow.” 
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“ Why do they think you are a witch ? ” 

The woman smiled bitterly. 

“ When I was young, I was bold and gay, fond of dancing 
and the fiddle, caring nothing for the dark nor the talk of 
ghosts and brownies. Then they said I had bewitched their 
cattle and their crops, and one or two to whom I gave high 
words had misfortunes, and before I was thirty I was a 
witch, and there was neither home nor husband for me. And 
now they’ve marked me—well, if I had the power they 
think, they should smart for it.” 

44 How do you live ? ” asked the lady. 

41 1 have a little chicken farm, and some, through fear, 
buy of me, but this year the grain has been so dear I have 
made no profit, for none will deal with me, save these few, 
through fear.” 

“ This is a dreary country,” cried Giovanna, 44 where 
you make a sin of a laced handkerchief or a laugh; but of me 
you need not be afraid, for I believe not in these things. 
Come to Glenillich and I will help you.” 

44 It would do your ladyship little good to befriend me— 
I would not do you such an evil turn for your kindness,” 
replied the woman earnestly. 44 And take my warning 
about going abroad alone.” 

44 They hate me?” 

44 It is said it is you who influenced the laird to buy 
Ardnamurchan and introduce the rye-grass and build the 
new cottages and bring over the Southrons, and that you 
are no better than a Papist who has brought ill-luck on 
Glenillich.” 

44 I knew nothing of any of these things ! ” cried 
Giovanna. 44 My husband never speaks to me of them ”— 
then, suddenly checking herself, she added : 44 I will take 
your warning—even now it is late—remember I shall be 
always glad to help you.” 

She gave the woman a piece of money and passed on, 
smiling a pretty farewell. 

44 What did she say ? ” asked Elphin, catching at her 
hand. 
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“ Hush, dearest, you must not think of it; she talked of 
ugly things. Bad fairies they say are here, but it is not true, 
my darling. There is nothing bad or wicked anywhere, 
you must think of that—you do believe it, do you not ? ” 
added Giovanna anxiously. 

“ 1 should like to believe it,” replied the child gravely. 
“ She was ugly, that woman.” 

Thou must always be kind to those who are ugly, my 
Giovannino,” said his mother, “ for they have a great mis¬ 
fortune to bear.” 

They were passing into the grounds of the house when 
they were stopped by a man running swiftly towards them 
out of the twilight. 

It was the minister. Giovanna stopped courteously. 

“ Mrs. Moutrav,” began the pastor, out of breath, “ I 
saw you speaking with old Alison, which is a thing I would 
request you not to do, as the woman is believed to be a 
proved witch, a diabolic person of foul dealings.” 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Giovanna flushing, “ I am sorry for 
your understanding if you give credit to such tales.” 

“ Are you denying the existence of witches, Mrs. Moutray ? 
Does not Holy Scripture say, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live ’ ? And was there not the Witch of Endor and 
Baalam and Simon Magus ? ” 

“ Excuse me from this argument,” replied Giovanna 
haughtily, “ and learn I take your interference with my 
action ill.” 

She was turning away, but the minister, his long dislike 
of her inflamed by her words, stepped in front of her. 

“ I give you a warning, Mrs. Moutray, and one I shall 
repeat to the laird on his return. Take care how you tread, 
for there are many who believe you are no better than a 
Papist. You are slack in your religion, at best, and it 
breeds ill in Glenillich—as for such as old Alison-” 

Giovanna interrupted ,* her sweetness of temper was not 
meekness, and her anger could be fierce. 

44 I will tolerate no more,” she said. “ Your presence 
offends me.” 
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When her anger had died away she was not wholly 
happy about the incident; Francis would be vexed she 
knew both about her speech with the woman and her 
quarrel with the minister. She found the house gloomy 
that night, and her bright spirits could scarcely resist the 
sense of emptiness and loneliness that hung over' Glenillich 
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G 10VANNA’S impulsive letter, relating the incident 
of the woman Alison and the minister, sent Francis 
into a fever of annoyance. 

To learn that his wife was considered as a concealed 
Papist, a blight and an evil in Glenillich, that she was sub¬ 
jecting herself to rebukes from the minister—making his 
name, in brief, a subject of gossip and reproach—was gall 
to his soul. 

The more so as in his heart he could not but agree with 
them. 


During these weeks while he lingered in Edinburgh, away 
from the charm of her presence, he had brought himself to 

definitely regret his marriage. 

It had failed; he had betrayed the traditions of his 
country, his family, his faith, his own instincts, and for this 


—failure. 

A failure, he sternly called Giovanna; as a lover, a 

mistress-! but as a wife a failure. 

Yet he loved her, he wanted her still; that was his 
deepest mortification, that he was not strong enough to 
resist her charm. 

So he argued inwardly during the fit of black melancholy 
into which he fell at Edinburgh. He imagined he was lost, 
damned; he believed that he was cursed until he put this 
woman out of his life; yet the lover, the passionate, sensuous 
strain in him, forced him to write her love-letters by every 
post and wear her portrait over his heart. 

He made some indifferent attempts to reconcile Stacy 
and Allan, he attended half-heartedly to the business of 
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Glenillich and Ardnamurchan, and the daily conflict in his 
soul brought him to the verge of an illness. 

One evening he fell into that fever from which he had 
never been utterly free since he had endured the malaria 
in Italy. 

These slight recurrent attacks of fever seemed to him 
part of the spell of that fateful land, and always they brought 
to his mind that night in Bologna when he had torn the 
mosquito-nets from his bed in his attempt to strangle the 
woman of his vision. 

As he sat alone in his rooms, his head burning, his body 
shivering, his mind battling with a thousand horrible fancies, 
Allan Forsythe was shown into his presence. 

At first Francis was vexed by the appearance of this 
man, so cool, composed—always the same. He roused 
himself with an effort from the deep wand chair before the 
fire. 

44 I am very bad company to-night,” he said. 

Allan glanced at him keenly, noted the careless dress, 
the dark hair disordered, the dark eyes bloodshot, the 
brow flushed, the cheeks scarlet. 

“ You should return to Glenillich,” he remarked, taking 
the chair opposite. 44 The city air is close and foul after 
Ayrshire.” 

44 1 look sick ? ” asked Francis grimly. 

44 Sick, or ill at ease.” 

Francis propped his chin on his palm and gazed into the 
fire. 

44 1 wish you would come to terms with Stacy,” he said 
moodily. 

44 Why return to that matter ? ” asked the other with 
calm good-humour. 44 I have resolved never to marry.” 

44 Why ? ” demanded Francis. 

44 Because I am afraid of failure.” 

Mr. Moutray’s eyes flashed. 

44 But to my errand,” continued Allan. 44 I brought 
you this.” 

He took from his pocket a leathern case, opened it, and 
14 
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handed to Francis the gold Aurelian coin that had lain in 
his cabinet five years or more. 

But to enhance the value of the gift he embellished it 

with a fiction. 

“ I heard you were searching for such a coin, and as I 
knew one who had this, I made inquiries and at length 
obtained it.” 

Francis was genuinely pleased ; he had really wanted 
the coin; it was a beautiful specimen, and he was both 
surprised and moved by Allan’s thought and trouble. 

14 You must permit me to purchase this from your 

friend,” he said. 

44 Nay,” smiled Allan. “ I gave him one of mine in 
exchange for it—an Alexander of Macedonia that I have in 
duplicate—so I beg you to accept it as a gift.” 

Francis, thus gracefully put under an obligation, could 
make no demur; he thanked Allan warmly, but that gentle¬ 
man waived the subject and brought the conversation round 

to Ardnamurchan. 

44 I was talking with your architect to-day—he says you 
have some curious old glass in your church and some tombs 

interesting to the antiquary.’ 

44 Maybe,” replied Mr. Moutray; “it is a gloomy spot. 

The grave of the murdered Jane Moidart is there.” 

Allan affected a vast interest in this lady, of whom he 
had hardly heard before, and Francis was led on to recount 
the dreadful history of the deed which was supposed to have 

left a curse on the lands of Ardnamurchan. 

Allan was impressed—impressed as when Harry Middle- 
ton told him the story of the vanning of Giovanna; it was 
again the curiosity, the half-envy, half-wonder of the cool- 

blooded, confronted by a tale of sheer passion. 

44 That story opens up the old question,” he said, warming 

his hands. 44 May a man kill a faithless wife ? ” ^ 

44 Nay, murder is murder,” replied Francis. iner 

can be no excuse. And to murder a woman,” he shuddered, 

44 and one whom one had loved.” 

44 Yet it has been thought forgivable,” argued Allan. 
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Francis recalled Giovanna’s defence of Jane Moidart’s 
punishment, her characterization of the murderer’s execu¬ 
tion as “ barbarous.” 

“ Aye, among Papists, perhaps,” he said bitterly. 

The remark was so unexpected that Allan started. 

“ Have Papists a different code in the matter ? ” he 

asked. 

“ You should know,” replied Francis, “you have been 
abroad oftener than I; it is a matter of common knowledge 
that in Papist countries they do these things.” 

“ Yet it is unlawful, for when I was last in Rome there 
was a certain Count executed for killing his wife—though 
it is true that there were doubts cast on her guilt.” 

Then Allan checked further defence of his secret creed, 
and with adroit abruptness came to the point of his visit. 

“ 1 should be pleased to see Ardnamurchan, if you would 
any time have me,” he said frankly. 

“ Why, come when you will,” replied Francis, “ but if 
you would see the church you must come with me when I 
return, for I intend to have it pulled down by the spring.” 

“ I could not so force myself,” protested Allan, “ much 
as you tempt me.” 

But Francis had already seized on the idea of this visit 
as a relief and as a means of mitigating the embarrassment 
he so hideously felt at the thought of meeting Giovanna 
again. In a few weeks the architect was coming, but 
Francis preferred Allan (little as he cared for him) as a 
distraction, and besides he felt under an obligation for the 
gold coin; therefore he pressed Allan to accompany him in 
a few days when he returned to Glenillich. 

Allan accepted the invitation he had so carefully planned 
to obtain; a very curious emotion stirred his heart at the 
thought of the interview with Giovanna, when he would 
show her her sister’s letter and her mother’s jewels. 

“ He is neglecting her,” he said to himself. “ What is 
her life alone at Glenillich ? He is afraid of her—the sour 

Puritan ! What if she should turn to me a second time-” 

but he stopped there, for he was cautious even in his thoughts. 
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Having obtained the object of his visit, and knowing 
that it was useless to hope that Francis could be induced 
to talk of his wife, Allan relieved himself of Francis’ gloomy 
and distasteful company, and returned to his own lodgings 
where he was giving supper to a number of friends. 

Francis, confused with fever, continued to sit over the fire. 

He soon forgot the coin that had briefly distracted him, 
and his heated thoughts returned to Giovanna. 

The full miserv of his situation overwhelmed him, and he 
groaned aloud. 

He recalled how he had returned to her, how she had 
come to him—their meeting on the Modena road, the joy 
and madness of that union—his prayer to God to let him 
be good to her—and it had come to this—he slept lonely 
in Edinburgh, she slept lonely in Glenillich; he delayed his 
return, he submitted willingly, nay, eagerly, to the company 
of a man whom he disliked rather than meet her alone; 
his days were clouded with shame and remorse because of 
her— an d yet she had not done anything—she had not 
changed. She was the same sweet, passionate, loyal woman 

he had taken from Italy. 

He staggered to his feet and cried aloud. 

“ O God, my God, what has happened to it all ? What 
have I done that my life should be thus a torment to me?” 

What had happened that the passion that had been so 
strong and so beautiful should become a scourge and a 
curse ? 

What was wrong—she—he—the world ?—or was all 
this wretchedness but a mirage of his own ? Were his 
agonies warnings from God that must be obeyed, or mere 

evil fancies that must be rooted out ? 

He did not know, he could not tell—his mind was a 
burning confusion ; he felt a kind of madness within him 
as if he could turn with a snarl and rend the God who thus 
tormented him. 

Was she of the Devil, of a wanton race, a cursed country— 
but was she not also beautiful and loyal, kind and patient, 
sincere and pure ? 
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“ I do blaspheme her with these thoughts of mine ” 

he cried. “She is better than I—yet—yet—is it not 

Horridly true that I have been as one damned since I owned 
her ? ” 

He sank into the chair again, shivering and weak with 

fever; the supper his domestic set before him he refused • 

he would have gone abroad to distract himself, but heavy 

snow was falling, and the folly of it was too obvious. 

He curtly sent the man to bed, and remained shuddering 
over the fire. & 

What was she doing now, he wondered, alone in that 
great house He imagined her in the bedchamber she had 
so pathetically tried to make gay, surrounded by the trinkets 
and finery she so admired and cared for, sleeping in the 
great bed that had known so many deaths—sleeping with 
her amber-coloured hair unbound and some orange or violet 

gown"’ SUCh ^ ShC l0Ved ’ fastening the bosom of her bed- 

Perhaps she was sad, certainly she was lonely ; he knew 

that she was surrounded by dislike and distrust-yet he 
iett her there, delaying his return. 

Was it for this he had brought her from Italy? But 
he loved her (ah, loved her!) as much now as when he had 
first kissed her in that magic garden, he loved her—_ 

, ^ g . au ' , he beat his brows—asking his soul—his God— 
what had happened. 

. . J dWelt ,Vith r a , des P erate lon g*ng on a wild idea of 
^ king her away, of abandoning everything to live with her 

in the sun as she had herself suggested on their first coming 

“^: he nex * he 

One moment he thought of her and of all that belonged 

? h ;r^ .^ lld > her Rothes, her sewing, her rooms, her 

ofTn Ah W h a fl pas !!° n 0f tenderness ; m another he thought 
f L thCm , Wlth a dread that was almost loathing 
Maddened and feeble he paced up and down the room ; 

the fire was sinking out, the candles burning low, the 

snow deadened all outside sound. He felt his fever increase 
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his lips were dry, his eyes burning, his pulses beating strongly; 
he began to see shapes in the dark corner before which he 
cowered. The shapes of his mother and father who had 
taught him of God and the Devil before he could speak, and 
hatred of the Papist before he could think—shapes of his 
ancestors who had died fighting those things which had 
produced a Giovanna—all these stern bloodless shapes of 
men and women who had denied themselves body and soul, 
who had gone without wine, without kisses, without laughter, 
without passion, to please their God—who had lived perpetual 
abnegation, sacrifice, negation of all soft human qualities 
under the shadow of eternal damnation. 

There had been no colour in their lives save the glow from 
hell fire, no passion in their hearts save their hatred of the 
flesh and the Devil—they seemed now to judge Francis from 
the level of their own repression—to judge—to condemn— 
to damn. “ Because of these things ”—the old text ran in 
his head—“ Because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God on the children of men-” ! 

Because of women such as Giovanna, because of all the j 
lures and enchantments and temptations of the world she 
came from, came wrath—and had it not fallen on him ? 

He could not escape his hereditary creed which had been 
impressed so mercilessly on a mind naturally given to 
melancholy, he could not escape the strength, the power, 
the horror of it; it held him as with triple chains of steel— ; 
it had taught him that beauty was wrong, that gaiety was 
wrong, that love was wrong, that passion was abomination, 
that luxury and any worldly or fleshly gratification was 
directly of the Devil, that the only way to obtain God’s 
favour was to deny and repress every natural instinct and , 
kill every carnal desire—and this teaching he believed. | 

Even while he writhed and struggled, even while it burnt | 

his very soul, still he believed. j 

The warm, passionate, sensuous nature he had been born i 
with protested, fought, but was always conquered; it had J 
triumphed in his love story, but his creed had exacted * 
bitter payment for that victory. I 
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It was strong and powerful too, this flesh, this Devil— 

whatever he called it—and not easily beaten, but never would 

it utterly free itself of the crushing weight of that black 

conviction, that ineffaceable belief, that overwhelming 

credence, in God, the judgment of the Almighty, and the 
pains of hell. 

To-night the struggle passed from the agonies of the 
spirit to the tortures of the body. 

Francis flung himself on his bed, stabbed with pain ; 

he tossed to and fro, muttering, half-crazed by the hideous 

images his terrors evoked—now mad with longing for 

Giovanna, and shivering lest she should die before he could 

reach her now hoping he might never see her again, now 

thinking she was a phantasmagoria and he had never known 

her. A slight convulsion shook him, his teeth locked, his 

eyes rolled back in his head, and he beat his limbs wildly on 
the bed. 

Then with a cry he started up. 

He saw Giovanna in a brocade petticoat and satin gown 
standing in the doorway, the ruby-like firelight rippled over 

her beauty ; the words of her last letter occurred to his 
maddened brain. 

44 Witch,” he sobbed. 

He caught his sword from his scabbard and slashed at 
the figure of his wife; the point of the weapon caught in 
the hangings on the wall—there was nothing there ; the 
quiet little room was empty. 

“Magic!” laughed Francis, the sword fell from his 
weak wrist; at the clatter his man came running in, a 
candle in his hand. 

“ I am not well,” said Francis thickly ; his mouth was 

twisted and bloodied at the corners, he stared insanely_ 

44 indeed, I am not well.” 

He fell to his knees, and as the frightened domestic caught 
him, he fainted. 
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F RANCIS was three days half-delirious, half-uncon¬ 
scious with fever, but on the fourth day he forced 
his weakness and was ready, as he had promised, to 
accompany Allan to Glenillich. 

Mr. Forsythe found him the taciturn and dull travelling 
companion he had anticipated, and, as they progressed 
further into the Lowlands, a certain depression settled on 
Allan’s calm. He was no lover of nature nor of wild scenery, 
and he was dimly aware of a sense of danger : it seemed to 
be partly in Francis, partly in the lonely landscape, and 
though he was continually assuring himself of the innocency 
of the whole expedition, his cautious mind dwelt with some 
uneasiness on the casket of jewels hidden among his vails 
and the letter from the Contessa Emilia hidden in his 
pocket-book. 

They reached Glenillich House one stormy evening 
about sunset; the coach road having proved impossible, 
they had done the last stage on horseback, and Allan had 
a clear view of the mansion with the last red light flashing 
in the window-panes and the great snow-clouds rolling up 
behind the hills, the pines, the lake. 

He thought it a dwelling inexpressibly dreary, too 
large, too pretentious, heavy, and cheerless ; it possessed 
a certain air of grandeur, but Allan could not well imagine 
a more gloomy place in which to live. 

“ And this is where she spends her days ! ” he thought, 
and excitement stirred all his pulses. 

As they left the stables the sun suddenly vanished 
in black clouds, and it was all but dark as they entered 
the house. 

2l6 
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The servants were in the hall to receive them ; Francis 
Whited them ? U1 ' tly ’ and wcnt b y. slowly up the stairs; 
Allan thought he looked ill, almost as if he mi<dit faint 
Certainly there was something strange in the”atmosphere 
ot the house, or so it seemed to Allan—a sense of repression 
of wealth without luxury, of power without pleasure. Allan 
understood Francis better now that he had seen his home 
They entered the dining-room—or, rather, hall—and as 
Francis opened the door for his guest, .Allan beheld a picture 

l'i? r! aS des . tlned to ^member even in the moment when 
the Eucharist was being held before his dying eyes 

The candles were all lit, and there were rosy shades 
before them, so that the whole dark chamber, the tawny 
portraits, the lustreless hangings, the dull leather furniture, 

were filled and tinged with warm soft lights. 

... The lon g table was covered with a fine cloth which was 

like a film of cobweb joining lilies and roses ; glass and 

porcelain sparkled in a thousand stars and points of red 

soft brightness. And by the end of the table stood Giovanna 

in a lovely attitude of expectancy, of eager love, of impatient 
waiting. 1 

Never was Allan to forget how she looked now, or to 
blot a single detail of her attire from his mind. She wore 
a gown ol ivory satin that shone and gleamed in the delicate 
shade and tinted light with a thousand hues of opal amber 

-VT; 1 pC , a !’ 1: fronl her slender > gleaming waist flowed the 
ful folds of her overskirt, a brocade where crimson, purple 

and gold intermingled, glow upon glow, to where her black- 

velvet shoes showed beneath the pearl edging of her hem. 

The gown was cut away from her shoulders and bosom, 
and the faint lace of her under garment was caught by a 
c uster brooch of yellow topaz on her breast ; the brocade 
sleeves were slashed open on fall on fall of this same lace 
and on her right round arm was a bracelet of gold links * her 
neck was encircled by a great string of glittering yellow topaz 
which seemed to throb with light, and in her ears hung others 
of the same stone-tear-shaped drops of inextinguishable 
fire ; her hair, ungleaming, fold on fold luxuriouslv wreathed 
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round her small head, was twisted with a black velvet 
ribbon on which gleamed little brilliants. 

And over all was this glow of light, like the colour of 
wine, like the glow of gold, radiating from her and round 
her ; she seemed in that moment to be beautiful with the 
beauty of immortality, like some picture old in the memory 
and admiration of men. 


“ She should be in an alabaster room,” thought Allan, 
with all gorgeous Italy glimpsed through an open 
window.” 

By her side stood Elphin; he was dressed in a dazzling 
pink silk and a white shirt of wonderful embroidery, in 
his hand he held two beautiful dark crimson roses, and, as 
Francis entered, he came forward and held them up. 

14 They were grown in the glass-house,” he said, “ and 
we have been hoping and praying that they would be ready 
for your return. So please, father, take them.” 

Allan looked at the child with a sudden sharp envy; 
it was an exquisite little creature, he thought, nearly as 
exotic as the blooms he so gravely offered. 

Francis took the roses, silently bent and kissed the boy, 
then turned to his wife. 

She had now seen Allan though he lingered in the door¬ 
way, and all her spontaneous joy was instantly killed. 
Francis had not told her that he was bringing anyone with 
him, and never for a second had it occurred to her that he 
would bring a witness to their first reunion ; she rallied 
to the shock with all the bravery of her breed, though 
Allan was the last man she wanted to see under her roof, 
no matter the circumstances. 

First she went to her husband and held out her hands, 
he kissed them both with some murmur in his throat; 
her welcome was so gracious, so unconsciously joyous, that 
he hated himself for bringing Allan, and still more for the 
cowardice of not telling her he was not returning alone. 

Allan also was abashed by the royal way she took what 
must have deeply wounded, almost insulted, her, and his 
apologies for his intrusion were almost shamefaced. 
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But Giovanna ordered another place to be set, and 
covered his confusion and Francis’ silence with her ea^er 
pretty talk. ° ’ 

Francis had not been prepared for the unconscious 
festival made of his home-coming; she seemed to have 
transformed the room, the child, herself—never had he seen 
her look so beautiful nor his gloomy home so luxurious. 

He made the excuse of showing Allan his room to escape 

her overwhelming presence; but there was no avoiding 

the dinner-hour, though his self-consciousness increased 

with every moment, and his almost morbid sense of the 

ridiculous made him curse the folly of exposing his wife’s 

preparation for his welcome to the cynical glance of a 
stranger. 

And those arrangements were more loving, more pitiful, 
than he knew; the tablecloth, the cushions, the silk candle- 
shades were all of Giovanna’s own making, as was Elphin’s 
dress—especially designed for this occasion; her own gown 
had cost her a day’s anxious thought, and the two roses 
he had placed so carelessly on the mantelpiece, she had 
hung over for a fortnight in anxious care. 

She had taken incredible pains that the few dishes she 
had ever heard him express a liking for should appear at 

the dinner, and the choice of glass and silver had been a long 
and personal study. 

All this tender forethought now went merely to amuse 
indifferent eyes, yet her utter disappointment was completely 

hidden, and it was owing to her that the long-planned little 
feast did not become ridiculous. 

She managed the two men and the child with the tact 

with which her mother had managed a thousand guests, 

her laughter, her smiles, her wit, carried off the miserable 

situation ; she almost contrived to conceal from the child 

that their festival was spoiled, and almost concealed from 

Allan that Francis had committed a heartless and bitter 
blunder. 

She completely succeeded in easing the guest of his 
embarrassment; as the great fire warmed the room, render- 
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ing it bright and glowing, so the wine, the luxury, the 
beauty of the woman, warmed Allan’s critical and fastidious 

senses. 

He thought her perfect,* he knew her for what she was— 
the exquisite product of noble generations, of ages of luxury, 
of gentle living, of a breed thrice refined. 

And as he gazed at her across the candlelight, Francis 
chanced to see his expression, to understand, and from that 
moment another devil entered into the already torn soul 
of the Laird of Glenillich, to torture him with a torture 
compared with which the other fiends that tormented 
had been gentle. 

In one flash he knew jealousy—in one flash it consumed 
him, obsessed him. 

This man, whom he had never liked, was looking at his 
wife with hot admiration. Francis had known no such pang 
as he now felt since the day he had first seen Giovanna— 
when she had been laughing with an Italian cavalier. 

His jealousy might well have slept, for since she had been 
his wife she had been hidden from all; now it was awake, 
wide-eyed, vigilant; he suddenly realized the luxury of her 
gown, the bare shoulders and bosom, her great beauty, her 
great desirableness, and, forgetting in his wild unreasonable¬ 
ness that it was for him and him only she had adorned 
herself, he was angry with her for thus displaying herself. 

The rest of the dinner was bitterness to him ; it was over 
at last, and the maid came for Elphin. 

Francis was standing by the fireplace when the boy came 
up to him to say good-night. 

“ You will have to lift me up,” said Elphin, “ but I am 

going to be taller soon.” 

Francis obeyed, almost mechanically, and raised the 
little figure, all silk, lace, and perfume; as he kissed the child, 
he felt his body quiver as if some one had hit him. 

“ Oh, sir,” he cried, “ you should not do those things. 
There were only two of them, and we kept them for you. 

Francis saw he was pointing to the two roses which lay 
on the mantelpiece, shrivelled in the heat. 
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He hastily set the child down. 

“ Some others will grow,” he said. 

“ It was those two” replied the boy, shaking his 
head. “ They knew about your coming, they were waiting 
for you,” and the tears glittered in his eyes. 

Giovanna hastened to him. 

“ They are not dead,” she said, “ only faded. See,” 
she rescued the roses and placed them in a glass of water, 
“ take them upstairs, and to-morrow they will be lovely 
again.” 

“ But they were for father,” insisted Elphin, and all her 
passionate good-night kisses could not banish the sorrow 
from his face. 

“ It was not how you thought it would be, any of it, 
was it, mother ? ” he whispered, and Giovanna knew then, 
with a pang bitter indeed, that not all her art could deceive 
him. 

“ You shall have Rinaldo in your room to-night,” she 
whispered hastily back. 

When Elphin had gone, the situation again became 
foolishly awkward, and again Giovanna saved it. The with- 
drawing-room was shut up, she had not used it in Francis’ 
absence nor thought they were likely to need it to-night; 
there was no fire, and the covers still on the furniture. 

Therefore she quickly took her leave and went up to her 
own apartments, leaving Francis and Allan over their port, 
both disliking each other, fatiguing each other, forcing talk 
about Ardnamurchan, rye-grass, the failure of the Low¬ 
lands, Roman coins and cameos, and both thinking solely 
of what they never mentioned—the woman who had left 
them. 

Francis dragged the conversation on till near midnight, 
then they parted, and he went slowly up to Giovanna. 

She was still fully dressed, she sat by the fire in her 
antechamber, and, when he entered, she rose instantly. 

11 Not abed yet ? ” he said, and under pretence of 
securing the door, he did not meet her eyes. 

“ Oh, Frank,” she cried, with a pitiful little laugh, u I 
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wanted you to admire me ! I had no chance to speak to 
you ? Do you like the gown ? ” 

44 It is too luxurious,” he answered, 44 fit for a palace—and 
Elphin—why do you dress him like a doll ? ” 

44 What welcome is this ? ” she asked tremblingly. 
44 What has happened ? What have I done ? Why did 
you bring Mr. Forsythe ? ” 

44 He forced his company.” 

44 Ah—but now he is not here; why did you stay so 
long ? I have waited nearly two hours for you.” 

He came to the hearth, and she put her fair, timid hands 
on his coat sleeve. 

44 Do you not really like the dress, Frank—and did you 
notice the dinner ? What is the matter—you do not look 
well ? ” 

44 Nay, I have been ill, but it is nothing.” 

Her arms crept up and clasped round his neck. 

44 Francis—arc you glad to be back ? ” 

44 Yes, dear. Glad, of course,” he answered with a 
catch in his voice. 

Her head sank on his lace cravat. 

44 Do not go away again—please—it was lonely.” 

44 Nay, I think I have no need to go again,” he replied 
in the same guarded voice; the perfume of her locks stole 
into his nostrils, she was casting round him all her whole 
sensuous lure, but the Calvinist in him thought of his soul; 
this time she should not enmesh him— 44 Because of these 
things ”— 44 because of these things.” 

44 Elphin is a strange child,” he said steadily. 44 What 

do you teach him ? ” 

44 Nothing, for I know nothing—only fairy tales.” 

44 He must soon go to Edinburgh,” replied Francis; 
she unclasped him and moved away. 44 Go to bed, Jean,” 
he added, 44 it is late; I will tell you all the news in the 
morning.” 

44 I was not waiting to hear the news,” said Giovanna 
with a quivering smile. 

He tried to look steadily at her sad beauty ; he bent 
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suddenly and kissed her bare shoulder very passionately, 
but almost instantly moved away and dropped into the 
arm-chair where she had been sitting. 

“ Go to bed >” h e repeated. “ I want to think awhile.” 

She hesitated, bewildered, hurt, amazed ; he raised his 
eyes from the fire and smiled at her, he was very pale. 

“ Go to bed,” he repeated. 

She turned and left him in silence. 

Francis gazed into the flames, all the old, u<dy chaos 

seething in his mind, all the old, ghastly hauntings rising 

up to mock him, all the whole miserable fears jeering at 

him and all coloured with the glow of hell as this room was 
coloured with the glow of the fire. 

A clock struck midnight, but'he did not hear it, and he 
had lost count of time. 

“ Francis ! 99 


He started like a guilty man, and turned in his chair to 
see his wife standing in the doorway of her room—a golden 
satin wrap was thrown over her bedgown and her hair hung, 
soft and unwaving, to her knees. 

Francis ! she said again ; she came towards him, her 
bare feet showing above the low rose-velvet slippers. “ What 
is the matter ? Ah, Frank, you break my heart.” 

He got to his feet but did not answer ; he thought how 
like a child she looked, yet how like the vision that had 
haunted him in the inn bedroom at Bologna. 

“ What ha ve I done ? ” asked Giovanna. 

“ Nothing,” he said, 44 nothing, Jean.” 

Then do not hurt me so—my love, my dear—why do 
you turn from me ? ” 

41 I do not,” he said hastily. 44 1 do not.” 

She came nearer, all her charm and grace enhanced by 
her pleading look, her trembling wonder and distress. 

44 Did you bring Mr. Forsythe because you would not see 
me alone ? ” she asked. 

As always, the tortuous subtleties of his mind winced 
before the clear, direct frankness of hers. 

44 No, no,” he cried, as if defending himself. 
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44 Then do not be so strange with me, Frank,” she 
ventured nearer with a piteous courage. “ What is there 
for us if we do not love each other ? Love me—kiss me— 
Frank ! ” 

She crept caressingly close and lifted her flushed and 
tender face. 

She offered her lips, her look besought him to kiss her; 
he bent and laid his lips lightly on her forehead. 

Giovanna drew back, her flush deepened down her neck 
and bosom, then she paled, and flushed again ; she seemed 
one utterly astonished and wounded to the heart. 

At last she spoke—two words only— 44 Good-night,” and 
she turned back into her bed-chamber. 

Francis, standing rigidly, listening, heard her lock her 
door. 

The sound was as bitter as the sound of earth thudding 
on a coffin ; he dragged himself to the settee and wept 
difficult, terrible tears. 


XIII 


A LLAN found his visit to Glenillich dull, and feared 
it would be also profitless. He had not reckoned 
on the quick vigilance Francis displayed which pre¬ 
vented him ever getting private speech with Giovanna, and 
she herself was evasive and seemed rather to avoid his 
company ; indeed, she appeared almost only at meal-times, 
and retired immediately after. 

Allan spent his days visiting the estates—which he dis¬ 
liked, listening to Francis’ talk of his improvements—in 
which he was utterly uninterested, and making excursions 
to Ardnamurchan—which dreary spot he loathed. 

This was not what he had come to Glenillich for and 
he was thoroughly irritated and put out; he thought the 
house uncomfortable, the servants dour, every day almost 
it rained and was, besides, bitter cold. Francis was either 
sunk in stern gloom or absorbed with a kind of feverish 
activity in his agricultural plans; there were no books in 
Glenillich save a few volumes on religious topics, and 
Francis played no games and was unversed in those topics 
of general interest which make pleasing conversation. 

To Allan, used to the elegancies and refinements of great 
cities, this life was almost barbarous, but he prolonged his 
visit, even when there was no more excuse, in the desperate 
hope of accomplishing his mission. 

He tried to get into converse with the child and to 
delicately sound him on his memory of their former meeting, 
but Elphin was elusive too, and escaped him, in a half- 
frightened manner. 

Allan suspected an estrangement between Francis and 
15 
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his wife, but he was too proudly reserved and she too loyally 
gay for him to come to any certainty. 

At last, to his intense relief, the architect arrived from 
Edinburgh ; he brought with him the plans for the new 
church at Ardnamurchan, and the very day after his arrival 
Francis insisted on taking him to see the site. 

It was a bitter day, and Allan pleaded a chill as an excuse 
for not accompanying them ; for once Francis was too 
taken up with his new excitement to insist, and Allan at 
length found himself in the house with Giovanna in her 
husband’s absence. She could not escape him now, for she 
must entertain him at dinner, since Francis and the architect 
could not return till nightfall. 

Allan, guessing she was afraid of him, feared she might 
dine in her chamber, but it was not Giovanna’s way to 
flinch. When he entered the dining-room she was there, the 
child beside her as usual ; to-day the fox was of the company, 
and Elphin was playing with it with more gaiety than Allan 
had yet seen him display. 

“It is very cold,” said Giovanna, “ and this room so 
large ! ” 

She spoke as if in apology for her shivering, and seated 
herself without looking at him. 

He looked at her with his glance of a connoisseur and 
found her, as always, perfect; since that first evening she 
had made no display of fine clothes, but it was not possible 
for her to dress without taste and elegance. To-day she 
wore a long sacque of olive-green tabinet with over-gown 
and panniers of black covered with little bright wreaths of 
roses ; at her bosom and elbows were ruffles of Venetian lace, 
and a mob cap of muslin with lapels of this same lace was 
fastened under her chin ; in her ears and round her neck 
were pearls. She was like a pearl herself, Allan thought, 
in her rarity, her delicacy, her aloofness, from all coarse and 
common things. 

Her unconscious breeding passed the meal-time with 
ease ; when the nurse had taken Elphin away, she rose as 
if to leave Allan to his wine, but he made a smiling protest. 
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“ Do you judge me so unworthy of a little of your 
company ? ” he asked. 

“ I am dull to-day,” she answered. 

44 Think how dull I am alone ! ” 

w Ah,” said Giovanna, looking at him, 44 this is a dull 
country and a dull house, sir. Why are you here ? I 
think it would be better for you to return to Edinburgh.” 

He hesitated, then met her delicate honesty with 
sincerity. 

44 I came here because I wanted to speak to you, Mrs. 
Moutray. I have seen Father Hilton, and he asked about 
your boy-” 

41 Sir,” replied Giovanna, 44 the boy is very well and is 
too young to need priests. His soul is safe now, and if he is 
in danger he knows on whom to call—One who cannot be 
deaf to the cry of a baptized child. I have taught him some 
articles of his faith—when he is old enough he will speak to 
his father of it. For the present there is no need to trouble 
Father Hilton nor yourself in this affair.” 

Allan was baffled by her steadfast simplicity and vexed 
by the manner in which she still held him outside her con¬ 
fidence. 

44 1 warn you that your husband is a bigot, Madam,” he 
replied, 44 and that you will not easily accommodate this 
matter with him.” 

Giovanna paled and faintly smiled. 

44 You also are a bigot, Mr. Forsythe, and think I am 
damned for marrying a heretic.” 

44 But you yourself know which is the true faith,” he 
cried— 44 the one belief ? ” 

44 I am too ignorant,” said Giovanna. 44 I can only hope 
that God is kinder than any of your creeds.” 

44 Why, then, did you baptize the child ? ” asked Allan. 

44 That he might not suffer for my sin,” she replied in a 
low voice, 44 if it is true—yes, I believe it true—at least I 
did not dare to—risk—such a thing.” 

Allan thought that the absolute faith of her childhood 
had been undermined by her association with heretics and 
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weakened by long absence from the authority of the Church. 
This pained and angered him ; his thin face flushed ; he cast 
about vainly in his mind for what to say. 

Meanwhile Giovanna spoke again: 

“ I am sorry that you are not to marry Stacy Wigram.” 
“ She would not change her religion,” he answered, 
frowning. 

“ Always that! ” cried Giovanna. “ Does God inter¬ 
fere in everything ? ” 

“ He comes before everything,” replied Allan. 

“ So Francis thinks,” she said desperately, then checked 
herself. “ But how foolish it is to talk of these things.” 

She turned to the door, but Allan would not so be dis¬ 
missed. 

“ X must see you privately,” he said. 41 1 have a message 
for you.” 

Giovanna looked at him a second, hesitated, then said : 
44 You will find me in the withdrawing-room,” and left 

the room. , 

Allan hastened upstairs and fetched the casket. He felt 

as if he was bound on a pleasantly perilous adventure ; he 

was not touched by any passion, he meant to be extremely 

cautious, yet nevertheless there was excitement, attraction, 

in what was before him—and in the background of his 

thoughts always that wild vision of Giovanna brought 

back to the true faith and blooming again amid the luxury, 

gaiety, and sunshine that was hers by right. 

His hands trembled a little as he again entered her 
presence ; she was seated by the fire, making lace from a 
pattern of pins on a pale blue satin cushion. 

Allan put the casket on the spinet, and came to the 
hearth. She looked up at him keenly, his fair pale face, “is 
neatly curled hair, his elegant steel-blue silks so typical o 
towns and courts, the diamonds in his lace-all composed a 
picture of some one exact, careful, prudent, and possessed 

a certain power. Giovanna lowered her eyes. 

“Lately, in Edinburgh,” he said, I met a Mr. 

Middleton.” 
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She started. 

“ Harry Middleton ! Ah yes ! ” 

“ He had recently come from Rome, where he had seen 
the Contessa Odaleschi.” 

Giovanna gazed at him as if the name was strange to 
her ; it was now over six years since she had heard it on 
anyone’s lips or ventured to take it on her own. 

“ Your mother, Madam,” said Allan. 

The warm colour overspread her face. 

“ My mother? ” she repeated in a tone of amazement. 

“ She gave Mr. Middleton certain jewels for you, and 
your sister, Madam Orsini, gave him this for you.” 

He carefully took Emilia’s note from his pocket, and laid 
it on her lace pillow among the threads and bobbins. 

“Oh!” said Giovanna. “Emilia—my Emilia! She 
writes to me—oh, Mr. Forsythe, this is hard to bear.” 

“ Mr. Middleton entrusted me with his mission since he 
was soon leaving Edinburgh and had no chance to see you,” 
continued Allan, finishing his precise explanation. 

Giovanna was terribly moved ; she broke open the 
letter and, when she had read the few words of warm and 
noble affection, she broke into tears. 

Allan fetched the casket, placed it on the little work¬ 
table at her side, and opened the clasp. 

“ Your mother sent you these.” 

Giovanna rose up, casting her work to the ground. 

“ She sent me these—her beautiful jewels ? I know not 
what to say or do ! She is in Rome now—with Emilia ? 
The Virgin bless Emilia, she will make her happy—was 
she well ? Ah, I forgot, you did not see her—forgive me, 
my mind does not serve me here—pardon me, these 
memories-” 

She stifled her tears, but continued walking up and down 
in great agitation. 

“ The jewels are very valuable and fine,” said Allan, 
and pulled out the trays, showering about them the liquid 
light flickering through the wine red, the sea blue, the 
golden yellow of the stones. 
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u Her emeralds ! ” cried Giovanna, taking up the necklace 
of the parure, formed grape fashion. 44 I always liked them 
—she promised them to me—and now she sends them,” 
added the poor lady wildly, “ when I have neither heart nor 
right to wear them.” 

Allan was moved and terrified by her unreserved 
emotion. 

“ Your sister invites you to Rome,” he said. “ Your 
mother would like to see you again.” 

44 Alas, alas ! ” murmured Giovanna. 

Allan made his great move with outward calm. 

44 Why not go ? ” he said. 

Her wet eyes gazed at him uncomprehendingly. 

44 I think you are not too happy here,” said Allan, 
moved beyond his caution into more than he had ever 
meant to say. 44 This is no life for you—this loneliness— 
this barbarity.” 

44 What are you saying ? ” she stammered. 44 What do 
you mean ? ” 

44 I could reconcile you with your people,” said Allan. 

44 You mean I should leave Francis ? ” 

44 He did you a great wrong,” replied Allan; 44 forgive 
me, I do not consider you bound to him.” 

Giovanna stepped back from him ; she was now perfectly 
composed. 

44 You take advantage,” she said, 44 of my great foolish¬ 
ness in asking a service of you-” 

44 Nay, nay,” he protested. 

44 Why did you come here ? ” she demanded. 44 Why 
did you take Mr. Middleton’s place ? I had rather that he 
had come himself. Yes, indeed, you are trying to put me 
under an obligation. Why were these things given to me 
secretly ? ” 

She stood before him, flushed and angry, pointing to 
the jewels. 

44 Because Francis would never have allowed you to keep 
them ! ” he flashed. 

44 That is not for you to judge. In putting this other 
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confidence between us you do me a wrong—yes, sir, you 
wrong me ! ” 

“ You wrong yourself, Madam, in this slavish submission 
to one your equal in nothing-” 

44 But my husband,” said she, with a great glow; then, 
as she caught his flickering glance, 44 I know what you 
would say, I am not his wife—his mistress then—what does 
it matter ? His, at least, and for always.” 

44 Your loyalty is mistaken,” cried Allan. “ The man 
does not appreciate your sacrifice nor value you; he 
suspects you still, considers you the Papist, the frivolous 
foreigner-” 

“ Do you think,” she asked, 44 that I do not know that, 
and live with the thought of it, day by day ? ” 

“ And it makes no difference ? ” 

“ No difference at all,” she said. 

Allan was stung into unusual animation. 

44 This is folly ! ” he exclaimed. 

She closed the lid of her mother’s case. 

44 Sir, why do you take this interest in my poor 
affairs ? ” 

44 Perhaps because once you trusted me.” 

44 Alas,” said Giovanna, “ I was friendless ! ” 

14 And we are of the same faith.” 

44 So men blame God for all their faults and troubles. 
I beg you leave my faith; if what you believe, and I was 
taught, be true, why, then, I am damned and he is damned. 
I have faced that and can face it still. If what he thinks 
is true, then love and all beauty are deadly sins, and that 
way I am damned too, but I have faith in Someone, who 
made me passionate, to pity me ! For you—I ask you to 
leave my house, to forget me—out of charity.” 

The short winter day was fading, the room full of 
shadow ; a dimness was over her beautiful figure as if dark¬ 
ness would soon snatch her away from his sight. 

44 I cannot so easily ride away and forget,” said Allan. 
Again and again he had assured himself that his interest in 
her was cold, a mere curiosity, a measured admiration; but 
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now, at the thought of her dismissal, emotion shook him and 
a vast regret. 

“ Why ? ” she asked. 

“ I want to see you happy.’* 

41 I am happy.” 

44 Not as you were in Italy.” 

She stopped her agitated pacing to and fro before him, 
and looked at him earnestly. 

44 I am a loyal woman,” she said; 44 1 can only love once, 
and where I love I must spend myself. I have so few 
virtues—none, perhaps—but I am made loyal.” 

44 Giovanna,” he stammered, all his defences down, 
44 I want to serve you—I want to help you—he is not 
worthy-” 

She looked at him with great sweetness. 

44 I think you mean well by me,” she answered, 44 and 
would serve me truly. But it could not be. No Italy, 
no sun for me—this Northern earth will be my grave.” 

44 All for him ? ” cried Allan desperately. 

44 Yes,” she said. 44 What else ? ” 

44 He does not make you happy.” 

44 He loves me,” she said softly. 

44 Other men could love you,” he answered eagerly, 

44 love you in a different fashion—not jealously, reluctantly; 
there are a hundred men in your own world would make life 
bloom for you, Giovanna.” 

44 But I love only him,” she answered with a little smile. 

A despair such as he had not believed it possible to 
endure invaded his heart; he knew now what a fool he had 
been in his boasted calm and composure, and what wild, 
desperate hope he had been cherishing. 

44 And I must leave you ? ” 

44 Aye, you must,” she said gently. 

He took her hand, she did not resist; he tried to speak 
and could not; his keen worldly face was flushed and 
quivering, utterly changed. 

Giovanna spoke, quite steadily and with that frank 
honesty she could not avoid employing. 
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u Dear, I am so sorry,” she said; “ I think you care for 
me. I thank you—it is good to be loved—thank you for 
your silence too. I did wrong to ask you for your service 
—I might have known. Thank you for that also—your 
service.” 

Allan pressed the little hand he held between his palms. 

“ I could offer you your old life,” he said brokenly, 
“ the life of Italy.” 

She shook her head. 

“ I am sorry,” she repeated, “ but you will soon forget; 
there are so many other women, and all women are lovable 
if—if you know how to love them—I think you do-” 

She had revealed all his own heart to him. 

“ I love you,” he said. 

“ Alas, I must never see you again. You must go 
to-morrow. I am very sorry,” she looked at him almost 
piteously, as if asking pardon. Not till long afterwards 
did it occur to him to marvel that she had not been insulted 
or angered; now her behaviour seemed utterly natural, 
what he would have expected of her—or any woman. 

He still held her hand ; he knew further protest was 
useless ; her gentleness held a more resolute absolute 
finality of dismissal than any outburst of passion. 

For a second he was silent with his despair. 

“ Might I kiss you? ” he asked at last; it was almost 
the first time in his life that he had spoken on pure impulse. 

“ I have never been kissed save by him,” she answered 
with a blush of distress. “ I would rather you did not ask 
that.” 

“ Yet might I ? What does it do to him or to you ?— 
such a little thing—to me so much.” 

She hesitated, like one overcoming a selfishness, then 
offered her cheek ; he kissed her very gently, released her 
hand, and turned away. 

“ Good-bye,” she said,“ and happiness to you always.” 

“ Good-bye, Giovanna,” he answered. 

He left her and went upstairs to pack his vails ; he did 
not know how she had wrought on him, what she had done, 
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but in some way she had swept aside his caution, his prudence, 
his pretence, and brought out all that was natural and true 
in him ; never before had he been so sincere even with 
himself. 

Giovanna stood in the darkening room and forgot to ring 
for candles. 

She took up her sister’s letter and kissed it again and again, 
and finally hid it in her bosom; then, suddenly hearing her 
husband’s voice, she snatched up the casket and fled upstairs. 
Francis saw the last glimpse of her, and his face darkened 
that she should thus fly at his approach. 

The architect was lodging at the inn. Allan, hearing this, 
could not endure to remain the third any more, and, using 
the excuse of an express he had really that day received 
(an unimportant letter of news from a gossipy friend), declared 
he must return to Edinburgh on the instant and would stay 
at the inn too, this night, to avoid rousing the house so early. 

Francis took this poor excuse drily ; his farewells were 
cold ; he seemed perfectly aware there was some good 
reason for Allan’s abrupt departure. 

Giovanna, not knowing of Allan’s sudden leaving, sent a 
message to Francis that she had a headache and would 

o . 

remain that evening in her chamber. When they told him 
this, Francis laughed ; he dined alone that evening and drank 
heavily ; scattered all over the table among the wine-glasses 
were the plans and drawings of the expiatory church he 
was to build at Ardnamurchan. 

Now and then he looked at them fiercely ; he wondered 
if God would consider this oblation favourably. 


XIV 


T HAT evening Francis went upstairs early ; after the 
first night of his home-coming he had found the little 
room off Giovanna’s antechamber—which had been 
used by her maid before he had forbidden her such a luxury 
—prepared for him, and there he had slept since, the width 
of the antechamber between him and his wife, and her door 
always locked ; and neither of them made any comment on 
this arrangement. 

To-night he found her door open and ajar ; she imagined 
him still engaged in some aimless forced talk with Allan, and 
was not prepared for this early coming. 

Two candles lit the warm red colouring of the anteroom ; 
he took up one and went softly to her door. 

Her chamber was in darkness save for a little feeble 
lamp burning on the table beside the great, gloomy, heavily 
curtained bed ; this poor flame lit the kneeling figure of 
Giovanna, who was bowed on the bed-step, her face hidden 
in her hands ; the rest was a confusion of shadow. Francis 
advanced, holding up the candle. 

“ To whom are you praying ? ” he asked. 

She looked up, startled ; her green and black dress was lost 
in the darkness, the cross-lights threw into relief her pale 
face, her blonde hair beneath the heavy lace, the soft lustre 
of her pearls. 

“ I pray to God,” she answered, trembling. 41 To whom 
else ? ” 

“ One of your idols, perhaps,” he answered. 

He set the candle on the black bureau where glittered 
the gilded crystal of her toilet trifles, and the long tortoise¬ 
shell-framed mirror behind him reflected his tall figure still 

*35 
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in the dark-brown riding suit, his black disordered hair, his 
flushed and passionate face. 

4t Where is Mr. Forsythe ? ” asked Giovanna. 

“ Gone—to pass the night at the inn—and ride with the 
dawn to Edinburgh.” 

She was amazed and bewildered. 

“ And Elphin ?—you sent him to bed ? ” 

“ Yea,” said Francis, 44 the child is abed.” 

His fierce gaze dismayed her ; her gallant spirit was 
utterly broken at this continued estrangement which he 
deepened with every word and action. She came towards 
him, holding out her hands in a gesture of appeal; before 
she could speak he caught her arm. 

44 My girl, my girl,” he cried, 44 what is there between 
you and Allan Forsythe ? ” 

Giovanna did not answer, but her eyes were unflinching. 

44 Why was he eager to come ? Not to see Ardnamur- 
chan—he cared nothing for the place, nothing for me; why 
did he leave so suddenly and you refuse to come down 
to-night ? What passed between you ? ” 

Still Giovanna did not answer ; she could not lie to 
him, and was now resolved to tell him everything, but she 
was choosing her time and her words. 

44 And what is this ? ” demanded Francis, releasing her 
and putting his hand in his pocket, 44 you have no such 
jewel. Did Allan Forsythe give it you ? ” 

He held out the magnificent emerald necklace from 
the Odaleschi casket; it fell over his hand like a cluster 
of green flames, every facet giving back the candlelight 
and the lamplight in streams of radiance. 

44 I found it in the withdrawing-room—where you had 
been with him, I think.” 

She realized that she must have left it there in her haste 
and the half-dark ; she had been too agitated to glance 
again at the jewels since she had brought them to her 
chamber, and so had not missed the necklace. 

44 I will tell you about that,” she said. 44 I meant to 
tell you—but not now—when you are calmer. Oh, Francis, 
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you frighten me—how can I tell you when you look at me 
like that ? ” 

She leant against the bed-post, shuddering with terror 
and distaste at the scene to be faced. 

“ Tell me, tell me now while he is yet within my reach,” 
demanded Francis. “ That it should come to this ! You 
have tricks, oh, you deceive me and cajole me—you knew 
he was coming, perhaps ? It was for him you were dressed 
that night—you met in Edinburgh, I doubt not—you are 
bad and false ! I knew it always in my heart,” he added 
in a kind of triumphant agony—“ in my heart I always 
knew it! ” 

At this she flashed from her gentle terrors into a spirit, 
a pride, and a force equal to his own. She was no coward, 
and he had neither cowed nor tamed the noble blood in her. 

“ You speak grossly,” she said, “ and shame me for 
your sake ! You speak as one who thinks vile things 
easily—you say what you should spurn the thought of. By 
heavens, you should not suspect me on sworn proof, for 
I have been yours so utterly I have given up all the world 
beside ! ” 

The nobility in him rose to answer this, but his jealousy 
still was unappeased. 

“ What are these ? ” he asked, and tossed the string of 
jewels on the bed. 

“ They, with others, are my mother’s jewels.” 

“ Your mother’s ? ” 

“ Aye,” she said, holding herself straightly. “ She sent 
them to me with others by Mr. Middleton, who gave them 
to Mr. Forsythe to deliver.” 

“ Prove that! ” he cried, livid to the lips. 

“ Nay,” said Giovanna. “ I am not used to prove my 
word. If you doubt me, my proof will not convince you.” 

Despite himself He believed her. 

“ Show me the other jewels,” he said fiercely. 

She brought the casket, placed it on the bed, and gave 
him the key. 

He saw the Odaleschi arms and coronet stamped on 
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the leather, but she had forgotten how that confirmed what 
she said. 

Francis unlocked the box and scattered the contents 
out over the coverlet. 

All the beautiful shapes and colours, mingled with the 
links and settings of gold and silver, sparkled and glittered 
wonderfully on the red damask in the cross-lights of lamp 
and candle ; to Francis they were typical of that past of 
Giovanna which he had always feared and dreaded would 
one day rise—as it had risen now. 

“ These are valuable,” he said hoarsely. 

“ I have not examined them,” she answered. 

“Your mother’s jewels?” he repeated. “ Was there 
no letter ? ” 

She took from her bosom Emilia’s note, and gave it to 
him in silence. He read it swiftly, his face was ghastly, his 
limbs trembling ; he tore the letter across and flung it on 
the top of the jewels. 

Giovanna gave a cry of distress. 

“ Oh, Francis, there was love there, love and kindness— 
things not to be so treated. May I not have her letter ? ” 

“ You shall have,” he answered, “ none of it.” 

“ You will let me keep my mother’s jewels ? ” she 
asked very low. 

“ Not one,” he cried, “ not one ! ” 

Giovanna put her hand over her eyes. 

“ Remember I have nothing of the past,” she said, 
“ nothing at all. Not since I married you have I mentioned 
them or even Italy—she sent me these as a remembrance. 
May I not have one of them—to sometimes wear—to some¬ 
times look at ? ” 

“You shall neither wear nor keep,” answered Francis; 
“ these things contaminate.” 

Giovanna looked at him. 

“Contaminate?” she repeated in an amazed tone; 
“ they are my mother's jewels.” 

Francis returned her gaze sternly. 

“You know what your mother was ? ” 
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“ A lad Y of great breeding,” said Giovanna; u do you 
speak of her like that because she is a Papist ? ” 

44 Ah > you know, you must know! ” he exclaimed. 
u If you knew nothing then, now you must, when you look 
back, see plainly.” 

44 1 see that you have different rules here—especially 
for women,” she replied. “ Yes, I see how different all 
is here—yet I do not know what you mean nor how you 
can scorn my people, save only for their faith.” 

44 Is it possible you do not understand what I took you 
from—what that life was ? It was sin, sin.” 

Was it ? ” said Giovanna; “ because it was gay and 
kind and easy, was it sin ? ” 

Do you not see that yet ? Do you not realize the 
godlessness, the dishonour, the lusts you escaped from ?— 

what kind of woman your mother was ? All sin —damned 
sin.” 

4 Was it ? repeated Giovanna, very pale; “ it was 
pleasant though.” 

4 You say that to me ? After all these years ? ” 

She was silent, leaning against the bed-post and looking 
down on the mingled fires of the jewels she had seen flash 
in the Odaleschi Palace at Bologna. 

“ Perhaps you regret that pleasant life ? ” asked 
Francis with trembling lips. 

Again she was silent, but her sad face was a rebuke to 
his injustice. 

Perhaps, he added, “ you would like to live as your 
mother lived ? ” 

Giovanna lifted her head. 

44 II it h a< I happened so,” she answered, “ why not ? 
Yes, I should have lived as other ladies of my country—but 
because of you I have lived as you have bidden me, and 
not regretted it, Frank, for an instant.” 

This maddened him. 

44 Then, if I had bidden you,” he said, “ you would have 
come with me anywhere, under any conditions, at my heels 
through Europe, outcast, dishonoured ? ” 
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“ I would,” she said, shuddering, “ because I loved you. 
I think you always knew it.” 

He had always known it, but it did not make this moment 
any the less terrible. 

“ I did not come with you because I wanted your creed, 
your country, or vour name,” she added, in rising agitation, 
her hand holding her gown pressed against her heart, “ but 
because I wanted you—did you not want me ? Oh, I 
believed that—you wanted me as I was. If you hated me, 
why did you take me ? Why not one of your own women 
who know your ways ? Frank, I thought you loved me so 
much that you could forget the difference in us. I gave 
all my life to help you—but I have not made you happy, 
and now you are estranged and almost hate me, I think. 
This is cruel, Frank—better have rejected me from the- 
first.” 

She stopped abruptly. Her breath was coming quickly, 
the colour flushing and fading in her face. She looked at 
him with an infinite pleading touched with terror. 

He knew all she said was true ; he knew that he had 
taken her because of an immense passion that he could not 
resist, that he had tried to justify this by forcing her into 
the appearance of the good woman and dutiful wife of his 
tradition ; and he knew that his punishment lay in his 
failure. After six years and more of discipline, of her 
obedience, of utter silence as to her past, a few jewels had 
pulled the whole elaborate structure of his pretence about 
his feet: she stood before him, as alien, as different, as 
much a Papist and a foreigner as when he had first seen her 
in the Odaleschi Palace ; for all her deference, her sweet 
submission, he knew he had not in the least changed her. 
As she had said, she submitted because she loved him, 
submitted gladly, but it had been out of her power to become 
a Calvinistic Scotchwoman, a thrifty housekeeper, a woman 
of austere morality and deep piety ; nay, as he looked at 
her now, the last of his frantic disguises of the truth was 
torn from him; she was the Contessa Odaleschi, an Italian, 
a Papist, daughter of a notorious woman, with luxury, 


The power of the spirit 



idolatry, maybe wantonness in her blood—and neither he 
nor his God could ever change her. 

«^ pacing about the shadowed 

room in the restlessness of mental agony. 

Take the jewels, ’ said Giovanna gently; “it is not 
much for me to give up-” 

“ Na y.” he cried, “ because you have the memories in 
your heart and need not these toys ! ” 

“ 1)0 y° u grudge me even memories ? ” she asked 
piteously. 

He stopped before her. 

“ J es ’ memories of the Palazzo Odaleschi ! ” he flung 

out, “ a place wherein I would not have mv wife even 
step ! ” 

Giovanna shrank back. 


You ask me to judge my mother,” she whispered 
Her eyes were very bright, her hand crept from her bosom 
to her throat. “ I do not think you ever understood us— 
the life we had—what we were; we had ideas different from 
yours. I see that now ! ” 


She was absolutely unconscious of it, but she was 

speaking as the aristocrat to the bourgeoisie. With every 

word she was increasing the distance between them, showing 

him more and more clearly what a stranger she really was— 

in everything ; yet something that was hard and cruel in 

him, and was now roused to fury, urged him to test her, try 

her, put the matter of her unworthiness beyond a doubt/ 

Tell me, he said, “ would you have come with me if 
I had not married you ? ” 

She answered with the truthfulness he had learnt to 
expect and dread. 

U How did I know what you meant to do when I left 
Bologna to come to you ? I never thought. I loved you.” 
lhen our marriage-he stammered. 

“ 0h > that marriage,” she said softly. “ You know how 
little that meant to one of my faith—it was to please you - 

and now l am glad of it because of Elphin. But it was an 
incident it did not make me love you more ” 

16 
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“ I might have known,” he said with intense bitterness. 

He had known ; ' only now, instead of being a vague, 
stifled horror in his own heart, it was dragged out into the 
light. She had avowed it, yea, she had avowed that she 
was light, wanton, unsafe—a woman like her mother, God 
help him ! 

He leant his elbow on the low black bureau and took his 
cheek in his hand ; he had almost lost control of himself; 
he hardly knew what he said or did. 

“ Perhaps you would leave me as easily as you came,” 
he asked, “ since you do not recognize any tie between 
us?” 

She looked at him very gravely. 

“ I always meant to leave you as soon as you ceased to 
love me—I vowed that-” 

“ Ah! then there is neither honour nor duty would hold 
you in your place ? ” 

“ No,” she said. “ None where there is no love. But 
when I vowed that I—I had never thought of the child— 
he holds me.” 

“ Aye, he holds you ! ” cried Francis. “ Do not talk to 
me of him ! You have made him like yourself—he seems 
to me an alien. I shall take him from you.” 

Her whole body sank, half sitting, half leaning against 

the bed. 

“ You try to hurt me,” she said. “ You speak cruelly 
and unjustly. What can I say ? I trusted you never to 
let it come to this. I thought we were so sure of each other. 
When we were strangers we loved; now—when we have a 
child—we quarrel. I wish you could be gentle with 

me.” 

She paused and glanced at him, but he did not answer; 

she moistened her lips and continued. 

“ We cannot go on like this. I cannot live estranged 
with you,” she began to sob. “ O God, what has hap¬ 
pened ? Will you not love me and forgive me ? ” 

She slipped from the bed-post to the floor and knelt, 
catching at the skirts of his coat and looking up at him 
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with reddened eyes. The lace fell back off her head, showing 
her blonde hair in the red candlelight, and the lapels clasped 
with the twinkling paste ornament under her chin. 

Francis looked wildly down at her. 

“ Forgive you, girl ? ” he cried ; “ we were doomed to 
be the ruin of each other ere the world began.” 

He turned away gloomily, without offering to raise her 
and she bent forward and rested her brow on the edge of 
the red damask chair by the bureau. Francis swept 
together the jewels and heaped them (among them the 
letter written in Rome with such a noble tenderness) in 
disorder into the casket, which he locked. 

As he did so, the thought of Allan Forsythe forced itself 
on his tortured mind ; he suddenly realized that there was 
some conspiracy against him, some gross insult intended 
Harry Middleton had secretly offered his commission to 
Allan, who had found his way under false pretences to 
Glemlhch to deliver these to his wife—Allan’s broken 
betrothal flashed through Frank’s mind—his sudden leaving 
to-night—surely there was some plot afoot. 

Both Mr. Middleton and Allan were men whom he had 
always disliked; both had, he was sure, laughed at him, 
he knew they had discussed him—and Giovanna. 

At that moment his feeling of hate against both almost 
choked him ; he took up the casket and left the room without 
giving Giovanna another look. 

He went to his own chamber, locked away the jewels 

and drew his sword. His glance ran along the blade ; he 

took out his handkerchief and wiped off several little specks 

of rust. Mr. Middleton was not within his reach, but Allan— 

the pale, smiling hypocrite who had tricked him with the 

golden Aurelian and his pretended interest in Ardnamurchan 
—would be still in Glenillich. 

He ordered his horse and rode round the curve of the 
dark lake to the village which lay grey beneath the white 
light of a bitter winter moon. 

The architect was in the yellow-lit inn parlour, talking 
with the schoolmaster; the laird’s entrance threw them 
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both into confusion. His quick question brought hurried 
answers stammering to their lips. 

Mr. Forsythe had gone, it must be two hours since he 
had taken his domestic and a guide; seeing the fine night 
and the bright moon, and, being in a mortal hurry to 
return to Edinburgh, he had decided not to wait till the 
dawn. 

Francis leant against the homely sideboard filled with 
tobacco jars, pipes, and bottles, and stared down on to the 
sandy floor. The sight of these other men had restored him 
to some sanity ; he realized now the impossible scandal it 
would have been to have forced a quarrel on Allan here, 
also the absurdity of attempting to pursue a man who had 
a two hours’ start on a good horse. 

He made some cold excuse about Mr. Forsythe 
having forgotten something. “ But I will forward it 
to his lodgings in Edinburgh,” he said, and left them 

abruptly. 

“ The laird is uncanny to-night,” said the schoolmaster. 
“ He is often so. He has a melancholy for no occasion—a 
dangerous humour.” 

“ He lives too much retired,” answered the architect. 
“ He has a wife, sir, who would lighten any man’s gloom. 
I thought her a lovely piece both in face and spirit.” 

“ She was never the wife for him,” returned the school¬ 
master. “A frivolous creature, always in pearlin’ and 
smiling. She has brought no luck to Glenillich, and never 
will. A Papist born and bred, sir, and one now, to all who 
have eyes to notice. I doubt not she has her images 
secretly hidden at Glenillich for all she comes demure to 
the church.” 

The architect did not answer for a moment; he did not 
wish to discuss his patron thus openly, but a remembrance 
of Giovanna’s eager courtesy stirred him. If she had been 
the master he was sure he w r ould not have been sent to the 
inn to sleep ; she was too highly born, he thought, to insist 
on distinction of rank. 

“ I liked the lady,” he said, “ and I am sorry for her. 
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A painter named Della Francesca once drew women such as 
she is. I have seen them in Italy. Think of one of them 
—in Scotland—going to the kirk, a madonina as they call 

them, like a crowned lily-” He laughed, seeing the other 

did not follow him. “ Well, I am sorry,” he repeated. 


XV 


G IOVANNA stayed well up into the night in the 
desperate hope that Francis would return and arrest, 
by some word or look or action, the final tragedy 
of their complete estrangement. 

But he did not come; the reluctant winter dawn found 
his bed still unslept in, and her walking up and down the 
three rooms in a speechless misery. 

She guessed that he had gone to find Allan, and believed 
that he had probably followed him to Edinburgh. But she 
had a strange kind of trust in Allan ; she thought that he 
would avoid any encounter with Francis, that he would 
clearly explain how Mr. Middleton had given him the jewels, 

and so quiet and pacify her husband. 

Therefore she looked for his return later in the day— 
even supposing he had met Allan either in Glenillich or on 

the high road. 

As for herself, she did not know what to do. Seated at 
her window staring with sleepless eyes at the lake, the hills, 
the pines being slowly revealed by the trembling frozen 
light of the dawn, she tried to think what to do. 

Her instinct was to leave him. 

As she had been impelled to come to him by a passion 
that overmastered all considerations, so now she felt as 
strongly impelled to leave him since she no longer pleased 
him, since he avoided her and used to her the language of 
hate, not love. To stay seemed to her degradation, for she 
had alwavs known that love, not that heretical ceremony 
in Paris, justified their union ; she could not, in her heart, 
regard herself as his wife before God, and if she stay 
with him now, what would she be but his kept woman 

346 
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living on the charity he allowed her in memory of past 
passion ? 

“ I may be damned for love,” she thought. “ I will not 
be damned for less-” 

The fact that in order to leave him she must embark on 
almost impossible difficulties and hardships did not daunt 
her, but there w’ere two considerations that held her back. 

First, her loyalty ; she had learnt that this country was 
different from her own and Francis different from her own 
men ; she knew now that to leave him would be to cruelly 
wound his pride, and expose him raw to the scorn of his 
own dependents. 

And the other reason, the more powerful reason by far, 
was Elphin. 

To take him with her would be to deprive him of his 
inheritance and expose him to adventure and misfortune ; 
yet to leave him was unthinkable. Francis was cold 
towards the child, he might in time hate him because of his 
mother, and the boy alone in Glenillich, without her, would 
very surely die. 

If she went she would take him—he would love Italy 
and the sun—her powerful relations there could make up 
to him three times over what he would lose from Francis. 
But these thoughts were wild, she had no means of getting 
to Edinburgh, much less to Italy ; even had she the money, 
she could not leave the country undetected, and he might 
have the power to cast her into jail, for all she knew. 

Yet to remain, to live with him over the corpse of a 
dead love—her own great, passionate, and now heart¬ 
broken affection for him—was a torturing reflection. 

She thought of death—but here, as always, Elphin com¬ 
plicated the issues for her; she must think out some way 
that did not hurt him. 

She faced her awful problem fearlessly and with a noble 
courage ; all the fine blood in her, the blood of her mother’s 
family, the great dukes of her father’s family—who had been 
Italian princes, who had been almost kings—rose to meet 
her need, She was quite calm ; a little bewildered at the 
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extent of her own misfortune, incredibly lonely, but neither 
frightened nor rebellious. She blamed no one, least of all 
him, and she had no regrets as to the extent of her reckless¬ 
ness ; she did not repent of anything done for the sake of 
her love. 

Presently she slept in her chair, but for a very little 
while ; on waking, she disarranged the bed as if she had 
been in it, changed her gown, and redressed her hair. 

At her usual hour she went downstairs; Francis had 

not returned. 

She skilfully made light of it—she had her story ready : 
He had gone after Mr. Forsythe with some important docu¬ 
ments that gentleman had left behind—this, though she 
did not know it, being the same excuse Francis had offered 
in the village. 

Whether his self-contained servants believed her, she 
could not tell. She felt more than ever utterly an alien 
among them ; yet the sight of the familiar faces, the sense 
of the household working as usual about her, restored her 
confidence in a life she had thought shattered. It now seemed 
as if he must come back, as if their quarrel must heal and 
fade into the past. 

Elphin came to her room as usual that morning, followed 
by the red fox ; whoever she deceived, she did not deceive 

him. 

“You have been crying,” he said; “and where is 
father ? ” 

Giovanna laughed and caught him to her heart, but when 
she felt his warm face she bent hers and sobbed terribly. 

“ We must pray,” she said through her tears, “ yes, we 
must pray—things are sad now, my Giovannino, but only 

for a time.” , 

She put him from her very tenderly, rose and unlocked 

the box where she kept the articles Father Hilton had given 
the boy, and brought out the crucifix and the rosary. 

With locked doors and in hushed whispers, woman and 
child repeated the Latin prayers that she only partly— and 
he not at all—understood. 
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“ Is it because of God you are sad ? ” asked Elphin, 
when they rose from their knees. 

Giovanna was silent; she went to her favourite seat 
in the window embrasure and took the child on her 
knee. 

“ Father is sad too,” he insisted. 44 When will he come 
back ? ” 

44 Soon,” said Giovanna, 44 and we must tell him about 
these she took up the rosary and the Latin prayer book— 
44 we must tell him now.” 

The child’s face clouded. 

44 I thought it was a secret—for us ? ” 

No, Giovanna, there must be no more secrets,” she 
answered ; she had indeed resolved, at all costs, to tell 
Francis what she had done. 

“ Then we need not hide these things ? ” asked Elphin. 

44 Nay,” she said ; 44 he may take them away—he has the 
right. But you must always pray in your heart to God 
and the Madonna, even if you have no beads.” 

Elphin reflected, stroking the fox which lay in the 
window-seat. 

44 What will God do ? ” he asked at length. 

44 God, my love, my dear ? ” 

44 Yes, if father takes these away and we are all un¬ 
happy—will God do something ? ” 

She silenced him with kisses, told him a fairy tale that 
made him laugh, then set him to tie purple ribbons round 
the neck of the fox, who rolled over on the cushions like a 
dog, opening his mouth and showing his sharp white teeth 
and long, fine, red tongue. 

The morning had now nearly passed and still Francis 
did not come, nor any message from him. It occurred to 
Giovanna that perhaps he had gone to Ardnamurchan to 
ride off his anger and gloom, and she resolved to go and see 
if she could find him on the heaths and moors. The situation 
was becoming intolerable ; twice the architect had sent up 
to ask if Mr. Moutray had returned, and the curiosity of the 
steward was becoming open, especially as the whole house- 
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hold now knew that Francis had not gone to Edinburgh, 
but that, on learning that Allan Forsythe had had two hours’ 
start, had ridden away round the lake. 

Giovanna put on her buff riding-habit with the black 
satin waistcoat and her great black hat and feathers; she 
put Elphin comfortably among the window-seat cushions 
for his midday sleep. “ And if father comes before I return,” 
she said, trying to keep her voice steady, “ say that I have 
gone to Ardnamurchan to look for him.” She kissed the 
sleeping child and the sleeping fox and went downstairs. 

While she was waiting for her horse she told Elphin’s 
nurse to go to him, then mounted and rode away round the 
lake, the way her husband had taken last night. 

When Elphin woke, an hour later, he was alone, the 
winter sunlight falling over his face; the nurse had visited 
him and slipped away again to gossip with the other servants 
over these unusual happenings in the monotonous house¬ 
hold. Elphin, feeling hungry, imperiously called for her, 
but received no answer. 

The fox woke and yawned, the child laughed and played 
with him awhile, then felt suddenly lonely, and cried; he 
wanted his dinner, the fire was almost out and the room 
desolate. He rose and ran to his mother’s bedroom: not 
finding her, he was beginning again to cry when he saw, 
on the little shelf of her desk where she always kept it, the 
little box containing the rosary, the prayer book, and the 
reliquary. 

To-day it was not locked. 

“ It is no longer a secret,” said Elphin. He took down 
the box and carried it to his bed in the window-seat. He 
knew that one prayed when in trouble; he took out the 

rosary and began stammering the prayers. 

Then he grew tired of that, and fell to playing with the 
string of beads and twisting them round the neck of the 
fox, who snapped and bit at them, and so child and animal 
were rolling and laughing together on the cushions when 
the door opened sharply and Francis entered. 

“ Qh, I am glad you have come! ” cried Elphin, 
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scrambling up. 44 Mother has gone to Ardnamurchan to 
meet you—and where is my dinner, sir ?—it is late.” 

“ Gone to Ardnamurchan ? ” repeated Francis. He had 

n g 

aimlessly and wildly in the endeavour to shake off the devils 
who pursued him ; he too had been to Ardnamurchan and 
prayed in the ruined church ; he was haggard, dishevelled, 
and still wore his riding clothes. 

44 Oh yes, she went a long time ago; I think she will be 
back soon ! ” cried Elphin eagerly. He sprang from the 
window-seat, upset the box, and sent the Papist prayer book 
and the crucifix flying to his father’s feet. 

Francis stood motionless, looking down at them. 

“ Are you ill, sir ? ” asked Elphin, beginning to tremble 
into tears. 

Francis picked up the book and the crucifix. 

44 Nay,” he said in a low voice; 44 whose are 

these ? ” 

44 Mine,” answered the boy. “ I was not to tell you, 
but now it does not matter. I have this too,” he held out 
the rosary. 44 I may keep them, may I not ? ” 

Francis swayed on his feet. 44 O God,” he kept saying 
to himself— 44 O God.” 

44 Mother said you might know now,” insisted Elphin, 
still half-frightened. 

Francis went to the window-seat and drew the boy to 
his knee ; he looked stunned. 

44 Tell me,” he said, “ how it happened ? Who gave 
you these things ? ” 

44 The priest,” said Elphin. 

44 Ah—where did you see him ? ” 

44 In Edinburgh—Mr. Forsythe found him.” 

44 Allan Forsythe ? ” Francis could not repress the 
wretched cry of agony. 

44 You do not like him, sir, do you ? ” asked Elphin 
anxiously; 44 but mother does. And he is good, he had 
the priest in his room—but it all had to be a secret; the 
priest was disguised, sir,” continued the child with growing 
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excitement, as he recounted the greatest adventure of his 
life. “ He knew all about God, and so did Mr. Forsythe, but 
they both had to appear as heretics ; they said mother was 
not a heretic, and they made me so that I was not a heretic 
either-” 

“ Stop,” muttered Francis, but the word would not form 
in his dry throat, and Elphin continued, unheeding the 
interruption. His voice sounded to his father like a little 
bell tinkling in his ears, his words were a senseless jangle, 
for Francis was as a man who feels the solid earth giving 
way beneath his feet and the black walls of hell closing on 
him and the bitter flames rising to his lips ; he thought 
that he must faint, but he fought against his weakness as 
a drowning man will fight off the waves, and his mind fixed 
on one thing: to find out from Elphin all he knew. 
He began questioning the child with a clearness and quiet¬ 
ness that startled himself, with a desperate skill he drew 
from the baby lips confirmation of his most horrible sur¬ 
mises. Allan was a secret Papist, Giovanna secretly re¬ 
tained her own faith, they had had the child baptized, and 
she had been privately bringing him up a Papist; between 
her and Allan was an understanding; they were plotting 
against him ... he believed they were lovers. 

He gathered from the boy’s reiteration that she had 
been several times to Allan’s lodgings in Edinburgh, though 
in truth she had only taken him the once. 

The disaster, the tragedy, was complete ; this woman 
whom he had taken as his wife was worse even than his 
most horrified imaginings had depicted. Remembering her 
smiles, her loveliness, in the light of what he now knew of 
her, he saw her as a born wanton, soulless, treacherous, true 
to the bad blood in her and to her foul idols—a woman who 
had come into his life for his ruin—his damnation. He, poor 
fool, had thought to build a church to appease God, who 
was preparing the while this incomparable punishment 
for him ! 

He turned to the boy and put him from him. 

“ You too,” he said, “ you little, little child ! ” 
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“ Ma y 1 keep these ? ” asked the boy with his hand on 
his treasures. 

Francis took them from his baby fingers ; they looked 
the same as those he had cast down the ravine among the 
wild cherry trees—the symbols she had surrendered to him 
when she first came to him. 

“ 1 wi* 1 s P eak t0 y° u presently,” he said; he rose and 
staggered, but steadied himself against the wall. “ Now I 
must find your mother.” 

He left the room ; Elphin’s nurse, hastening back to her 
post, passed him on the stairs. 

“ See to the child,” he said ; 14 keep him close.” 

He turned into the dining-room where the dinner waited 
on the long black table ; he drank of the wine, but did not 
look at the food, though he had not eaten since yesterday 
evening, and it was now well into the afternoon. 

“ She will soon return,” he said aloud— 44 she will soon 
return.” 

He began walking up and down the large gloomy room; 
he found himself counting the boards on the floor, the 
diamond panes in the window, the beams on the ceiling. 

Presently he saw her handkerchief lying on the leathern 
seat of one of the chairs ; he picked it up and began tearing 
it into shreds with his fingers, then set his teeth in the lace 
and tore it to a mass of threads which he cast down and 
set his heel on. 

44 God will judge her,” he said with sudden triumph, 

44 God will punish her.” 

The sun began to sink in the pale winter heavens, and 
the clear light of it lay in the lake and slipped through the 
straight stems of the pines. 

Francis went into the hall, his riding-gloves and his 
riding-whip were where he had left them ; he picked them 
up ; the whip, a massive thing, ringed and ringed with 
silver, was almost too heavy for his nerveless hand. 

44 Bring me a fresh horse and a lighter whip,” said 
Francis. 

In a few moments the horse was ready, but the whip that 
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was brought him he looked at with horror—it was one that 
he had once given to Giovanna. 

“ This is a lady’s switch,” he said, and threw it down ; 
then he mounted and rode away again round the lake. 

It was two hours later, in the dusk, when he returned. 
The steward was waiting in the hall. 

“ I have not found Mrs. Moutray,” said Francis; “as 
it grows dark, I think there should be some search—take 
two of the men with lanterns—I will go in another direction.” 
“ She went towards Ardnamurchan, sir.” 

“ I have not been so far,” replied Francis ; it was obvious 

he had not, since it was a five hours’ ride. 

“ Would Mrs. Moutray have gone so far alone ? ” asked 

the steward in an uneasy tone. 

" Who can tell ? ” replied Francis. He went with a 
swaying step into the dining-room, took out his watch and 
set it by the tall clock in the corner; then, after glancing 
towards the door to see that no one was peering in at him, 
he took something quickly from his pocket and cast it on 

the fire. 

He watched the flames devour this object, then left the 

room again. . 

The moon was brightening in a darkening sky when the 

lanterns were seen gleaming from the stables ; the air was 

crisp and cold as if snow was not far off, the lake rippled in 

an icy breeze as the four started silently on their search. 


XVI 


A BOUT the same time that Francis returned to 

Glenillich for the second time, Alys the old poultry- 

wife left her lonely cottage and walked to the waste 
lands of Ardnamurchan. 

It was largely these lonely excursions which had gained 
for her her evil reputation. She was supposed to gather 
herbs and recite incantations under the ghostly light of a 
malignant moon, but in truth her errand was as humble 
and harmless as herself. She went to gather bracken for 
her couch, to cut turf or gather wood for her fire, to search 
for whortle or elder-berries, and to collect acorns for her 
neighbours’ pigs, and she chose lonely spots and late hours 
that she might be free from the observation which always 
meant unkindness if not persecution. 

This afternoon she passed no one save the shepherd of 
the farmer, on the corner of whose land she dwelt, and he 
hastily turned his flocks aside at sight of her and passed 
silently away over the heath. 

The poultry-wife gathered her bracken and tied it in 
bundles on her back, then hastened on towards the ruined 
church near which grew the elder trees. 

It was a place few would have visited at that hour, but 
the poultry-wife had always been fearless. 

The pale cold day was fading into a fair evening ; stars 
like chips of crystal began to appear in the vast sweep of sky 
which was pellucid and light as water in a glass, heath and 
hill lay sharply outlined and flushed with red of bracken, 
of bramble, with purple of berry, with gold and brown of 
bare-limbed tree. 

The yews about the church looked almost black the 
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building itself seemed to have lately sunk, to be more than 
usually grotesquely leaning into the earth as if seeking its 
own grave. and beyond; the four ruined walls of the mansion 
rose among the larches that were shaken in the night breeze 
and seemed symbolic of bitter desolation. 

The solitude was complete; one wandering alone on 
the remote moor could hardly have felt more desolate than 
here in this loneliness haunted by miserable memories and 

marked by these forlorn ruins. 

The old woman passed round the little incline on which 

the mansion was built to gain the greater hill where stood 
the church ; she walked cautiously, for the tufts of deer 
grass were treacherous, and immediately beneath her was 

the black pool reputed to be unfathomable. 

As she glanced down at this, remarking how it had 
spread with the late rains, she saw what seemed a heap 
of light-coloured clothes lying at the edge of the 


water. 

The poultry-woman paused, amazed and a little fright¬ 
ened ; then she carefully climbed down the bank, and 
skirted the pond which was still and black as a piece of 
ebony, for it was stagnant and reflected no light 

Old Alys came cautiously through the soft mud, the 

duckweed, the sorrel, the reeds, that edged the water ^ he ^ 
bare feet sank into the ground to the ankles, and the thorny 

brambles tore at her short skirts. , j 

She saw now that the heap of garments were the huddled 

coats of a woman who lay face downwards in the mud, her 
brow touching the water, and her left arm outstretched, the 
one nearer to Alys was turned in under her breast 

The poultry-woman recognized the buff riding-habit 

embroidered with silver, the long slender figure. 

“ Eh eh, it is the laird’s wife,” she said— it is Jean 


M She wept close and bent over the figure which lay sunk 
into the ooze and filth of the dead water ; the face was 
turned sideways, the long blonde hair was clogged and soded 
with dirt. Alys thought she looked on death, bu 
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spok e imidly tOUChed the Sunk shoulder - the prone woman 

“ Please lift me up. I cannot see—I am hurt— please 
help me.” ^ 

The poultry-wife dragged at the inert figure ; she raised 
the light weight easily and set the woman with her back 
against the old stump of willow. 

It was the laird’s wife, but so changed, so disfigured, so 
terrible, that even the hardy peasant began to tremble with a 
terror which urged her to flee. 

Giovanna’s gown, her waistcoat, her laces, were stained 

and defaced with clay and duckweed and the foul water of 

the pond while her neckcloth, her ruffles, and her hair were 

caked and defiled with blood ; her eyes were closed; blood 

weighed the lids and trickled down her face which was 

distorted, swollen, bruised—not a vestige of her former 

loveliness remained; she was as marred as a trampled lily 

even her fair throat was swollen and marked with purple 
stains. r 1 

Yet as she sat there, blind, helpless, wounded to the 
death, the spirit within her seemed to dominate her body 
more strongly than it had ever done; her voice, though 
hoarse and feeble, was steady and controlled. 

„ 3 h n a ? y0U ’ P lease ? ” she asked - “ Can you take me 
to Glemllich—or take some message ? ” 

Alas, I am nothing but old Alys, the poultry-wife 

and we are miles and miles from Glenillich, and I 

have no one to send — oh, what has chanced to vour 
honour ? J 

Giovanna’s left hand felt for and caught Alys’s arm. 

I was thrown,” she answered ; she spoke like one whose 

mind works very clearly. “ I broke my arm. My head is 
hurt and my eyes.” 

You were thrown from your horse, my lady ? ” 

“ Yes, I was never a good rider. I fell here— from the 
ruins-” 


But there are no stones here to give your 
terrible hurts.” 


honour these 
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44 I dragged myself to the water—I wanted to drink; 
could you get me a drink ? ” 

44 There is a clear stream nearer the church-” 

44 Help me up—take the linen from my wrists and tie up 
my head. I must not die till I have seen some one from 
Glenillich.” 

The poultry-woman tore away the linen ruffles from 
Giovanna’s shirt and bound them as well as she was able 
round the hideous wound among the clotted locks ; she 
shuddered at her task ; it seemed to her that the delicate 
head had been beaten in almost to the brain. 

She then helped Giovanna to her feet and guided her up 
the slope towards the church. She knew something of pain, 
and she marvelled how this fragile woman could endure that 
wound, that broken arm, that bruised face; but the 
frivolous laird’s lady bore herself valiantly, beads of agony 
stood out on her blood-stained forehead, but she uttered not 
a word of complaint. 

44 I must see some one from Glenillich,” she said with 
that unnaturally steady voice. 44 1 have lived for that • . . 
all these hours. . . . Please go. I shall live till your return 

—I will live.” 

The poultry-woman put the bundle of bracken under her 
head, then tore off a strip of her petticoat and dipped it in 
the stream that ran at the bottom of the hill. 

She could only squeeze drops from this on to Giovanna’s 
lips for she had no cup ; but she bathed some of the blood 
and dirt from the lady’s face, so revealing that her cheek 
was cut open, almost to the bone. For the first time in her 
hard life the poultry-woman began to cry, rocking herself 
to and fro and pressing together her rough hands. 

With difficulty Giovanna raised her swollen lids. 

44 You must not let me grieve you,” her livid lips smiled 
with their old graciousness. 44 Why, I did not mind at all— 
an accident,” the warm blood began to flow again from the 
gash in her cheek and dripped on to her lap. 44 This is 
ugly,” smiled Giovanna, 44 but it is no matter. Go to 
Glenillich and fetch some one 
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u “ Wh y. ’twill be dawn before I return,” sobbed Vlvs 

and you alone here with the foxes and the eagles and the 
dead—and in torture-” 

‘‘ I shall not die till some one comes,” returned Giovanna 
closing her eyes, from which the pain she suffered forced the 
slow tears. “ I have lived so long—ah, go for charity.” 

u ^ ee P y° u » saic * tiie poultry-woman fervently 

and hold up your heart. I’ll go and return as quick as 
maybe.” 

She turned away, hurrying through the bracken that 

now caught the flames of the sun that just peered over 
the edge of the earth. 

“,9,°^ kee P me ’” muttered Giovanna. “ He damned 
me, did He not ? Shall I go to hell to-night ? ” She raised 
herself on her right elbow, and her tortured eyes peered 

at the wide prospect of rolling country that spread beneath 
the church. 


Her disfigured lips muttered some sentences in her own 
tongue: “ Ti prego—aspetta—sono onesta io ! T’amo 
—per sempre, caro mio bene, per sempre_” 

She fell over again on the bundle of bracken and lay 

quite still, waiting, as she had lain still, waiting, beside the 
black water. 


So—as some wretched criminal tortured on the rack or 

the wheel, exposed with broken limbs to die in the cold 

night air, suffers all alone his agony, babbling to the stars 
—so suffered she. 

She watched the sunlight fade and the moon brighten 
she felt the wind on her face and heard it in the yew boughs 
behind her ; twice she swooned, twice she fell into a de¬ 
lirium almost as merciful—each time the waiting soul within 
her forced her back to consciousness. Ancestors of hers 
had died in many ways and always bravely, none had faced 
more torture than she now endured with greater fortitude • 
none had shown more courage than she showed in this 
lonely vigil, facing an ignoble death and hell—yes, hell; had 
she not forsaken her God, and why should He pity her ? 

And there was no priest to shrive her, to confess her, to 
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give her the sacraments—she would go with her sins on her, 
unrepentant—she thought of that. 

But she had neither fears nor regrets ; what she had 
done she would do again, even now, when she had learned 
the price. 

At last, the lanterns came swinging up the hill—she 
thought them fallen stars at first; she had not waited very 
long, not more than two hours, for the poultry-woman had 
met a search-party close and they had ridden fiercely, but 
to her it had been two cycles of recurring pain and agony— 
the anguish of her shattered body and the anguish of her 
waiting soul. 

The poultry-woman was behind one of the riders. As she 
pointed out the spot, they all dismounted ; as the lantern 
beams fell on Giovanna, they all uncovered. At first she 
could not speak ; her eyes moved restlessly, looking for 
Francis. 

“ I knew I should live,” she said at last. The foremost 
man was the architect; he turned faint and sick when he 
saw her, and the steward pushed him aside. 

“ Mr. Doughty,” she called the steward. He went on his 
knees and bent over her ; she could say no more. He had 
his brandy flask ready, and forced the spirit down her 
throat and dashed it over her brows. She gasped and 
choked, then struggled up. 

The light had not yet entirely gone ; a dull line of red 
still ringed the horizon, the sunken church and the black 
trees still showed clearly. Giovanna looked round the vast 
sweep of this alien world, then pressed her cold hand on to 
the damp ground, and spoke. 

“ I came too far. I was thrown. I was always a poor 
rider—you remember ? It was an accident—the horse 
ran away with me. Where is Francis ? ” 

“ He is not here,” said the steward, holding her up, 

“ but we will take you to Glenillich, my lady.” 

“ Do not move me,” she whispered. “ I cannot bear it 
—I am hurt.” 

The steward turned fiercely to one of the men. 
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“ M° unt and »de for your life to find the laird ! ” 

The child,” muttered Giovanna. “ Mr. Doughty_ 

have an eye—to the child—oh ! ” b ‘ 

She was quiet awhile; the architect came and knelt 

the other S1 de of her ; with a tremendous effort she spoke 
again: 1 

I can’t—live—till he comes—I waited—tell him I 

know——” 8 ^ 1 could - sa y- a " accident-you 

Mr. Doughty bent low over her. 

Is there anything you wanted to say ? ” 

She feebly shook her head. 

“ No—only—it was an accident.” Even at this moment 

her unconquerabJe gallant gaiety of spirit asserted itself. 

This is a poor way to die-is it not ? Forgive me-the 

trouble-do not let Elphin see me-I am hideous. Hold 
me up. Give him my duty.” 

Again she was silent, fighting the encroaching pain : 
then she said, in a little whisper between her lips : 

“ Reward the poultry-woman—please. He—should 

marry again—for the child’s sake—too. Do not let him 
be—melancholy. I do not mind dying.” 

They held her up between them ; her eyes closed and 
her mind seemed to break. 

“ Sono ' onesta—sono tua donna. Dio ti manda perdono 
—per me fa niente, la morta,—ma per tc,—T’amo.” 

Again she struggled back to her senses. 

“ What did I say ? The accident-” she looked from 

one man to another. “ Please take my hand—I am going 

, noW , „ ^ The architect’s fingers grasped her poor left 
an . Do you think God is merciful, Mr. Doughty ? 
Thank you-for your care. Thank you all. Is he coming ? 

Do you see him ? Too late. Hold my hand tight. A 

She gave a short sigh and turned over in their arms. 

has fainted,” whispered the architect. 

44 She is dead,” said Mr. Doughty. 

They laid her out on the grass and, as the lantern light 
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revealed her fully, the architect broke into a kind of passion- 
like anger. 

“ Look how she is hurt—broken—her arm—her face— 
her sweet face-” 

They raised her head on to the bracken pillow, the 
bandage slipped from her hair. At the sight of her wound the 

men stared at each other with the great tears in their 
eyes. 

“ She suffered—Christ—she suffered ! ” sobbed the 
architect. 

“ By what miracle did she live ? ” whispered the other. 

The poultry-wife came stumbling out of the gloom. 

“ Eh, sirs, she wanted to live, she had something to say, 
she would live until she had said it-” 

“ What did she say ? ” asked the steward. 

“ Nothing,” answered the others—“ nothing.” 

They all stood awkwardly, averting their gaze from what 
lay before them. They spoke to each other in broken sen¬ 
tences, aimlessly, as if to distract or deceive themselves. 

“ There is no surgeon—how to fetch a surgeon ? ” 

“ The horse—did anyone find the horse ? ” 

“ They got him on the moors—still half-mad with fright.” 

“ He has never bolted before—she was a poor rider.” 

“ Where did she fall ? Oh, this is a dreadful, dreadful 
thing.” 

14 Those hideous stones—the ruins.” 

So they spoke in a hushed way among themselves, pacing 
about the cold slope of the hill, as if they expected to see 
Giovanna come towards them with her buoyant step and 
dispel the thick horror that had settled on them. 

They could not yet realize that the disfigured corpse that 
lay beneath the churchyard wall was the gay, the brilliant, 
the lovely Giovanna. 

All of them recalled her kindnesses, her gentlenesses, her 
smiles—the very stable-boys with the lanterns had memories 
of her graciousness; all of them were sorry now that they had 
so exactly obeyed their feared master as to have but little 
time or chance to please their mistress. 
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The last red ring of light had completely gone and the 
remote hills and heaths were merged into the deep blue 
darkness of the sky when, into the distracted group, came two 
horsemen—Francis and the man who had gone to search for 
him. 

The architect hung back weakly against the wall. 

“ Who is to tell him ? ” he whispered. 

The steward came forward and caught his master’s 
bridle. 

44 Wait, sir—there is something here—you must not see 
for a moment.” 

Francis dismounted, and took the lantern from the 
trembling boy who stood near him. 

44 It is she ? ” he said. 44 You have found her ? ” 

The architect stumbled in front of him, fearing for his 
reason if he suddenly turned the lantern rays upon her. 

44 Put down the light, for God’s sake, sir.” 

The poultry-wife rose, whimpering, from her knees, and 
Francis paused and looked at her. 

44 The witch woman here ! ” he said with great bitterness ; 
44 it is a fitting place for her.” 

He put them all aside and went straight to where she 
lay, and, holding the light steadily, looked down on what 
had been so lovely and now was so terrible. 

Defiled, disfigured, broken, her torn garments stained with 
filth and blood, her face wounded and bruised beyond recog¬ 
nition, she lay at his feet with a curious look of patience in 
the straight lines of her figure and the way her head was 
turned on to her arm. 

At his feet. It was not many years since he had been at 
her feet under an Italian moon—she alive, warm, lovely; he 
on fire with love—and this was the end of her laughter and 
her pleasant ways, her tenderness and her courage; she, 
who had so loved ease and beauty, had died like this— 
hideously. 

What memories stirred Francis, what emotions he 
knew, none of those fearfully watching him could guess ; 
his sombre face had a locked look ; the hand that held the 
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lantern was so steady that even the lace at his wrist did 
not shake. 

At last he turned away. 

“ Take her up—take her home,” he said. He added with 
an awful smile, “ I said God would judge her. He has 
done so.” 


XVII 


T HE next day the snow came, shutting Glenillich 
off from the outer world. It seemed a fitting accom- 
pamment to the tragedy of Ardnamurchan this 
freezing coId that swept the land-this steady snow that 
enfolded all the horror, the wonder, the talk, the whispered 
gossip, the hinted scandal—that beat on the great dull house 

er n G u 0V f nna Iay ln her coffin > and rested inches deep in 
Glenillich churchyard where the Moutray vault was being 

opened to receive the alien who would never leave her exile 
now. 

The snow fell for three days ; on that before the funeral the 
storm still continued. Francis remained closed in his library • 
the steward managed everything. Only in two matters had 
his master interfered: he had forbidden the horse who had 
killed his wife to be shot, and he had ordered all Giovanna’s 
belongings to be packed away at once and sent to the cellars, 
so that not one vestige of her presence remained in the house 1 
It was easily done. The dead lady had left no great 
traces in her husband’s house; she had altered very little. 
Like a flower without a root, broken and flung away, seemed 
Giovanna; the household that had never known her ordering 
ran the same now she was gone. It was but a dav’s work to 
pack away her clothes (not so many, after all), her few trinkets, 
her embroidery frames, to take down the hangings, remove 
the furniture, covers, and carpets from two rooms, and put 
back those used by Francis’ mother, and all that remained 
were a few corded hair-trunks, thrust into the darkest part 

Glenillich was as it had been when Francis brought her 
there, save for her body lying on the great bed where many 
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had lain in death (but none so fair or so unfortunate), and 
for one thing of hers not so easily cast away—the frightened 
child who scented tragedy, and sobbed day and night for his 
mother and for the fox who had fled from the gloomy house 
and disappeared in the snow. 

The servants did their master’s bidding without comment; 
they were all tinged with his humour and wholly under his 
influence. Something sweet and pleasant had left Glenillich 
with Giovanna, and every one was the worse for this, harder 
and more sour. 

The nurse cried a little for Giovanna, and tried to deceive 
Elphin with tales of his mother having gone to Edinburgh; 
but the others shed no tears. Some were sorry in their hearts, 
remembering her gentleness, while others thought her violent 
death but a true judgment on the foreigner, the intruder, who 
had clearly bewitched the laird with her wanton, frivolous 
ways. After the first shock of genuine horror the village, led 
by the pastor, took the same view; she who had met so 
little tolerance in life was not dealt gently with after her 
death. 

It was matter of common gossip that the laird had been 
lately displeased with her ; some even whispered that she 
was a bad woman, and that he had known it, and this was a 

release for him. 

“ Who was she ? ” they asked— 14 a foreigner, near a 
heathen, who could not look after her own house—a light 
creature with a heart full of vanity.” 

Such was the verdict of Glenillich on the Contessa 
Giovanna Maria Odaleschi, one of the loveliest and most 
brilliant of the princely race who had given all with a smile 

for love, and been thus rewarded. 

There was one man in the village who took this view of 
the tragedy, and that was Mr. Maitland, the architect. 

He had lived through these few days as through a ter¬ 
rible nightmare. The memory of the dying woman on the 
hillside, bearing her great agony with a smile, tortured him; 
the way her husband had looked at her, the words he had 
said, the dull, cold comments of the village, the sight of the 
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huge, gloomy house, and the thought of the child within 
became unbearable to him. 

Twice he had been turned from Francis’ door, and he 

would have returned to Edinburgh if the weather had been 

possible, but travelling was out of the question, and he 

must remain where he was—oppressed, horrified, sickened, 

by this dismal event which terribly stirred his imagination. 

Before the snow set in he had sent an express to Allan 

Forsythe with the news, and he half-hoped Allan would have 

come, but that was now as impossible as his own departure ; 

it was doubtful even if the express had got through to 
Edinburgh. 

It was the day before the funeral that he met the steward 
in the village street. 

Mr. Maitland asked if Francis still kept his room. 

“ He sleeps in the library, sir, and sees no one,” replied 
the man ; his manner was dry enough, he had soon re¬ 
covered from the emotion he had shown when Giovanna 
died in his arms. 

The architect drew him into a doorway out of the whirl 
of snow ; the wind blew the skirts of their greatcoats about 
them and cast the flakes in their faces. 

“ The child ? ” asked Mr. Maitland. 

“ T be laird has not seen him yet—but he ordered him 

to be shown his mother to-morrow before they take her 
away.” 

“ Has no one given—her message ? ” stammered the 
other, shocked. 

Mr. Doughty looked sullen. 

Who is to face the laird ? He will not hear her name. 

It would cost a man his place to mention—any message 
Besides, she said nothing—nothing at all.” 

“ What she did say he should hear,” replied Mr. Mait 
land sternly. Is there never a coward among you will 
tell him ? » 

“ There is no one would mention my lady to the laird. 
Why, he has had every rag she wore, every gawd she used, 
taken away, and that while she still lies in the house. I 
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jalouse she was no good woman, and that it was the judg¬ 
ment of God came on her—as Mr. Moutray said himself, 



“ The more eternal shame to him,” replied the architect. 
“You should have the surgeon to your master,” he added. 

“ There is none here save the barber-” 

x 

44 And he, like the rest of you. under my lord’s thumb ! ” 

44 There is no occasion to distress yourself on my lady’s 
account.” returned the steward sharply ; 44 she brought no 
luck to Glenillich with her new-fangled ways and her vanities. 
She was but a foreign body, and many will tell you that 
she was not the laird’s wife at all, but just his wench, and 
that was why the matter lay so on his conscience. The 
Almighty pity her, and let it go at that, sir.” 

He turned off into the storm, a cross-grained man with 
a frowning face. 

44 You will see me at Glenillich ! ” the architect called 
after him, and then hastened to the inn where he gathered 
up all his drawings, plans, notes, and maps relating to Fort 
Mary, and, placing them securely inside his greatcoat, had 
out his horse and rode up to the mansion. 

As before he was instantly refused admission, but this 

time he was not to be so easily repulsed. 

44 I must see your master,” he said, peering past the 
servant into the great gloomy hall; 44 tell him so. Say I 
have a message.” 

14 That will not cause him to alter his mind, sir,” replied 
the servant. 

44 Tell him, then,” said Mr. Maitland, 44 that I have a 
message from the dead.” 

The man looked at him queerly and then turned away ; 
the architect entered and stood waiting by the fireside amid 
the deep shadows. 

He had spoken on impulse when he had said to the 
steward, 44 You should fetch a surgeon to your master,” 
but the idea that Mr. Moutray’s mind had failed him or 
become clouded now became stronger; it was a horrible 
supposition, but less horrible than the remembrance of a 
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sane man uttering the words Francis had uttered and the 
spectacle of a sane man behaving as he was behaving. 

“ Always gloomy, given to religious melancholy, down 
with the fever in Italy,” thought Mr. Maitland ; “ yes, 
it is likely enough the shock turned his brain.” 

Complete silence filled the house. Mr. Maitland could not 
keep himself from wondering in which room Giovanna lay 
—and then his mind reverted unpleasantly to that hasty 
folding away of the bright clothes she had loved and the few 
trinkets she had cared for, and that hurried consignment 
of the corded hair-trunks to the cellars. 

The minutes passed and the servant did not return ; 
Mr. Maitland hesitated, but only for a while. “ I am the 
one stranger in Glenillich,” he said to himself, “ all the rest 
are his creatures—she was a foreigner and there is none to 
speak for her—and there is the child.” 

He went up and knocked at the door of the library where 
he had had his stately interviews with Francis ; at the sound 
of this knock, which echoed in the silence of the stairway, 
the servant came running along the corridor. 

“Sir, you must not go in,” he said anxiously. “Mr. 
Moutray will see no one, as I was coming to tell you.” 

Mr. Maitland was always considered a man of an in¬ 
significant appearance and placid disposition, he turned now, 
however, to the servant with a force and dignity that 
silenced him. 

“ It is needful that I should see your master,” he said 
and entered the library. 

He was prepared to see Francis in some wild attitude of 
despair, violently pacing the room or prone upon a couch ; 
what he did see startled and horrified him far more utterly. 

Francis was seated in a low chair drawn up by the hearth 
on which a huge wood fire blazed; before him, on a small 
table, stood a chessboard set with pieces, and he was playing 

a game with himself, moving black against white with exact 
and cautious fingers. 

He was neatly dressed in grey, gallooned with gold—about 
no part of his attire was there any indication of mourning_ 
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he wore large spectacles with silver rims which flashed back 
the firelight and gave him the appearance of blankly staring, 
with gleaming glass eyes. 

The architect, a short, commonplace figure, plainly 
dressed, but ennobled by the expression of a resolute pur¬ 
pose in his homely face, closed the door and advanced into 
the lofty room, where the heavy furniture was half-concealed 
by the advancing shadows of the winter afternoon, and only 
the solitary chess-player showed clearly in the red glow of 
the flames. 

“ He is out of his mind,” thought Mr. Maitland. 

Francis had looked up and fixed him with the glittering 
spectacles, then turned again to his play, but he said, in a 
perfectly controlled and normal voice: 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Maitland. I thought I had said I 

could see no one.” 

“ You must forgive me,” said the architect, “ it was 

necessary for me to see you.” 

Francis played the black king, then moved the table and 
board aside, pointed to a chair, and, leaning back, waited. 

Mr. Maitland found this reception more intolerable than 
any show of violence ; his errand became suddenly almost 
impossible. He did not know how to begin, what to say, 
nor how to act; but the memory of the woman lying up¬ 
stairs, the child hidden in some part of this gloomy house, 
kept him to his task. 

“ I have a message for you, Mr. Moutray,” he began. 
“ I believe that your steward did not give it to you, therefore 


I must.” . 

“ A message ? ” repeated Francis softly. He had leant 

back into the shadows, his handsome face was pale but 

composed, and the spectacles, no longer caught by the 

light and of some slightly opaque material, gave him a 

sightless look. . 

“ Yes,” said the architect with less humility and respect 

than he had yet used to his patron ; he waited a moment 

and then added, “ I was with Mrs. Moutray at the last. 

“ I know,” said Francis, never moving. 
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“ And what she said—with her last strength, sir_I 

believe you have never heard.” 

“ No,” replied the Laird of Glenillich, 44 and I do not 
wish to—nor to hear her name mentioned.” 

Mr. Maitland flushed deeply. 

44 Your conduct is inhuman, abominable,” he exclaimed. 
44 I can only hope, sir, that this tragedy has turned your 
brain.” 

44 What right have you,” said Francis, 44 to interfere in 
my affairs ? ” 


44 The right of the only man here who is not your servant 
or your tenant, Mr. Moutray—the right of a man who has 
a wife and children himself and who owns some common 
humanity.” 

Francis turned his head sharply, and seemed to be gazing 
at the man whom he had hitherto regarded as eompletelv 
his inferior. 


Mr. Maitland looked at him straightly. 

“ Your wife,” he said, standing by the chair which 
Francis had mutely offered him, 44 suffered great pains and 
agonies while she lay on that hillside, sir, and only the great 
quality of her spirit kept her alive until we found her—she 
had something to say.” 

44 What ? ” demanded Francis. 44 The men told me that 
she said nothing save to speak of the accident.” 

44 She spoke of her love and duty to you, her affection 
for her child. She asked that the old poultry-woman 
might be rewarded. She asked that the child might not see 
her. These requests, sir, are very sacred. She had, all 
through her torment, words of courage and kindness and 
gaiety.” 

Francis did not speak. 

“ She spoke also some words in her own language which 
I did not rightly understand, but I took them to mean she 
protested she had never harmed you.” 

44 If so,” said Francis, rising, 41 she lied.” 

Mr. Middleton, still doubtful if he had to deal with a 
man wholly sane, could not command an answer. The two 
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stood regarding each other, and in the silence the sound of 
the rush of the flames up the chimney seemed a great thing. 

After a second or two the architect took the roll of draw¬ 
ings and papers from the breast of his snowy greatcoat and 
laid them on the chair beside him. 

44 These are useless to me,” he said. “ You may give 
them to the man who builds Fort Mary church. I’ll do 
no more work there.” 

44 There is no need,” replied Francis. “ God has been 
appeased in other ways. He has accepted another sacrifice; 
I am under His wrath no longer. Once I was bound, now 
I am free ; once I was mad, now I am sane. Nay, there 
is no need for a church at Ardnamurchan. But I will 
repair the old one—you will do that, Mr. Maitland ? ” 

The architect was not rich and this promised work had 
been a great thing to him, but he did not hesitate in the 
least in his answer. 

44 I’ll do nothing more for you at all, sir. I return to 
Edinburgh as soon as the roads are possible.” 

44 What is this ? ” asked Francis angrily. “ What 

notion have you got in your head ? ” 

44 I’ve the notion that you are crazed or cruel, Mr. 

Moutray.” 

44 I tell you, man, I am sane for the first time for nearly 
seven years ! ” cried Francis. 44 Sane and in grace.” 

44 Because she is dead ? ” asked the other bluntly. 

44 Yes,” replied Francis with great force and clearness. 

44 I will not spare myself. I will take the shame that is my 
punishment for my long and wicked folly—hear this and 
tell it to all men—my wife was a wicked woman.” 

44 1 believe you are mistaken, sir ! ” cried Mr. Maitland 

impulsively. 

Francis smiled terribly. 

44 Nay,” he replied. 44 She was a secret Papist and she 
had a lover. They baptized my child with Popish ritual, 
and turned him from me.” He took a sharp turn about the 
hearth and added in an exalted tone, 44 She was wanton, 
false, treacherous—she blinded me, deceived me, and lured 
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me on to damnation, but God set me free. He struck her 

down and cast her to that place where she can do no harm ! ” 

Mr Maitland was bitterly distressed. He had no means 

of casting doubt on any of Mr. Moutray’s statements nor 

couM he any longer reasonably suspect the sanity of one 

who expressed himself so quietly and forcefully ;' yet the 

memory of Giovanna’s gentleness and loveliness still moved 
the architect to be her advocate. 

“ I pray you may be mistaken,” he answered; “ but if 
she were a Papist, remember it was her childhood’s faith 
and though I believe it a false belief, still there is such 
a thing as bigotry, and you should judge the dead lightly ” 

; -i?r a n ‘ r< l peated Fra ncis, “ dead and damned. And 
he will follow. She will not be long without her lover ” 

By a horrid intuition Mr. Maitland knew that he referred 

to Allan Forsythe ; he wanted to hear no more of that 
matter. 

“ You have the child to think of,” he said. “ You will 
need all your charity and tenderness there.” 

“Sir,” replied Francis with sudden fierceness, “ I have 

strained my courtesy far already. On this matter I will 
have no interference.” 

“ You have neither relations nor friends here,” replied 

the architect stoutly, “ and it is needful that you, enduring 

so grievous a blow, should have one to argue with you sir 

lest you do some ill-considered thing. You have given me 

poor satisfaction that my message will be respected. Show 

a little softness, sir, for the sake of the child,” he added 
eagerly, 

■ " n h i C 7 as adulteress,” said Francis, and Mr. Maitland 
winced before the word. 

” a God I 60 n0t think 50 ! ” he cried impulsively, 
and if she were, it is an awful thing to foul your own dead.” 

Not mine—never mine,” replied Mr. Moutray. “An 

alien, a Papist, a bom wanton—she deceived me—but now 
1 am tree. 

He stopped short before Mr. Maitland who could now 
clearly discern every detail of his person. He bore no signs 
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of disorder nor neglect; he was shaved to the blood, his hair 
carefully rolled and tied, his linen and his ruffles spotless, 
but to his whole appearance a grotesque look was given 
by the monstrous spectacles of misty glass with their shining 
silver rims. 

“ Why do you wear those spectacles ? ” asked Mr. 
Maitland, stepping back a little. 

“ My eyes are weak lately,” replied Francis quietly; 
44 I went out in the snow this morning and the dazzle hurt 
them. These glasses were my father’s—I found them in my 
desk.” 

This exact explanation did not relieve Mr. Maitland of 
the sense of horror with which the other man inspired him. 

“ Take them off, sir,” he said hastily, 44 they are un¬ 
natural—at such a moment.” 

Francis removed the horn supports from his ears, took 

off the spectacles, and looked at the architect. 

Mr. Maitland moved hastily away and could not repress 

an exclamation. 

Francis’ eyes had changed and this change had altered 
his whole face: the whole of the orb was flushed with blood, 
turning the brown irises to deep red, but more than this 
the expression had altered to a wildness, an unnatural fire, 
an intensitv and fierceness of gaze that was utterly at 
variance with his composed demeanour and utterly unlike 
any look Mr. Maitland had ever seen in a human face. 

“ I had better keep them on, had I not ?” he said with a 

smile, and replaced the spectacles. ^ 

“ Oh, sir,” cried the architect in confusion, “ can X 

not stay at Glenillich—I might be of service to you ? ” 

And all the while he was thinking to himself, 44 1 was 
right—I was right, those are not the eyes of a sane man—-1 
wish there was some one here with him.” Aloud he added, 
“ Have you no friend or relation who should be here, 

sir ? ” 

“ None,” replied Francis with the same exactitude that 
he had used about the spectacles. “ My mother’s people 
are in Dumfriesshire, and none of my father s remain, save 
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Mrs. Wigram and her daughter_and this „.„„u 

sa id, shuts one in; who could reach us now ? ” ^ RS y ° U 

Perhaps I might stay here the nmht ” said Mr At -r 
knd who had a dread of leaving this man alone, “i't i ‘n 
evd^emng to travel even as far as the villas.” 

“ here th S “ d ^ ° f my men with y°u,” said Francis • 
heie theie is no accommodation, sir.” ’ 

Maitland suddenly fired. 

“ Y ° U think 1 am a fr‘aid of you perhaps,” he said “ be 
wonder how you treated that woman vou are now d l 

.s nd in ,he f ‘ oe ' "™ 

“ Z ha l T y0U afra j d ° f ? ” asked Francis calmly, 
boldly y ° U may d °~ With thG child ’” 'epHed the other 


Come with me,” said Francis. 

He left the room, and Mr. Maitland followed him. 




XVIII 


F RANCIS conducted Mr. Maitland to an upper 
chamber—a sombre apartment furnished in ancient 
style and with a cold taste. It looked as if it had 
never been lived in, so orderly was it in arrangement, so 
devoid of any article of personal use or any adornment or 
evidence of intimate interest; yet only a week ago this 
dreary room had been the gayest in the house, and Giovanna 
had sat in the window-seat reading Ariosto, with the pet fox 
asleep on the hem of her skirt. 

Francis rang the bell and called for candles, and ordered 

Elphin to be brought to him. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” demanded Mr. Maitland. 
“ I 'will show you that I am not neglectful of the boy’s 
soul,” answered Francis—“ yea, even if they set his feet on 
the road to destruction, I will save him. 

The candles were brought, and soon after came the child 
walking, white and tearless, by his nurse. At sight of his 
father he hung back ; he had not seen him since Giovanna 
rode away for the last time. 

Francis called the boy to him. 

41 Come here, Elphin,” he said; “lam all you have now, 
and you must obey me.” 

“Where is mother?” asked the child breathlessly; 
“ why have I been shut up ? Where is Rinaldo ? What 

is the matter with your eyes ? ” 

Francis took the glasses off and put them in his pocket. 

“ I do not like the light,” he said. “ Come nearer. 
They made you a Papist, did they not ? That is damnation. 
But I will save you. You shall not sin as I sinned, nor pay 
I paid. You little, little child, I have been very near 
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“You have different eyes,” said Elphin. “Where is 
mother ? Everything is changed.” 

Mr. Maitland and the whimpering nurse moved in- 
stmctively towards him, but Francis caught him up and 
hastened to an inner door which stood ajar. 

They followed ; with a shock that sent the blood back 
on his heart the architect saw that it was the death-chamber. 

I he dark-red curtains were looped back from the bed 

and there lay Giovanna already in her coffin ; the blinds 

were drawn and the mirrors covered, and the thick wax 

candles stood either side the bed and lit the room and cast 

the shadow of the coffin over the coverlet on which it stood. 

She who lay within no candles’ light could brighten, from 

head to foot her white linen was covered with more jewels 

than she had ever worn in her brief life, for beside her 

personal belongings there flashed and glittered the Odal- 
eschi gems. 


And on top of all lay Emilia’s letter, and the crucifix 

prayer book, and rosary Father Hilton had given Elphin! 

Before Mr. Maitland could realize what he was doing 

* rancis was holding the child up over his mother’s coffin. 

Look now and then forget ! ” he cried. “ There she 

lies, and all her snares and vanities with her—‘ 1 Because of 

these things fall the wrath of God on the children of men ! ’ 

^ Because of these things '—there they lie, a fair woman, 

jewels, idols; as I have cast them from me, cast them from 
you in the years to come ! ” 


The architect turned sick and hid his eyes, the nurse 
roppe on ° er knees, and still the tall, fierce gentleman 
stood erect, holding the blenching child over the open coffin. 

1 here lies your mother, and from this day you will not 
mention her nor anything belonging to her; her soul is in 
hell and her body gone to corruption; pray God day and 
night to forget her and her works ! ” 


The b°y began to shriek with terror; Francis set him 
down but still held him firmly. 
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Mr. Maitland stumbled forward. 

“ Nay,” said Francis, flashing him a glance from his 
altered eyes, “ I do what I will with mine own. I have been 
a fool, I am not one now. My son shall not be the man I 
have been and endure the torture I have endured.” 

He stood there dominating them all. There was a force 
about him few would have dared to oppose; there was a 
strangeness and a terror in the scene few could have looked 
on unmoved—the dark death-chamber, the coffin full of 
flashing gems, the yellow light of the candles over the terrible 
figure of the man denouncing the dead to the child. 

“ For God’s sake, sir,” muttered Mr. Maitland. 

“ Mother ! ” shrieked the child. 

“ Forget that word,” said Francis, “ and remember 
what I have said to you if you would escape damnation.” 

“ Where is mother ? ” repeated the child, shuddering. 

“ In hell ! ” cried Francis furiously. 

Mr. Maitland caught up Elphin whose eyes were turning 
in his head and on whose lips a light foam gathered. 

“ Do you want to kill the child ? ” he asked fiercely, and 
thrust him into the arms of his nurse, who snatched at him 

and ran away weeping hysterically. 

“ Better he should die than live to be as she was, re¬ 
plied Francis. “ What I have done I have done, and you 

have seen it.” 

“ God forgive you,” said the architect. 

Francis turned his changed eyes with a look of bitter hate 
and contempt and triumph on the coffin where his wife lay 

hidden by her mother’s jewels. 

“ When the snow has ceased and she is buried,” he said, 

“ I shall go to Edinburgh.” 

He then replaced his spectacles and left the darkened 
room. 


BOOK III 


THE ADJUSTMENT 




I 


W HEN Francis Moutray came to Edinburgh he 

went, on the day after his arrival, to the house of 
Stacy Wigram. 

I-Iis cousin saw him at once ; she was in the sombre with- 
drawing-room he had always associated with her. As she 
rose from her work-table to greet him, he noticed with a 
start that she was in mourning ; she, with equal surprise, 
that he wore a brown riding-suit. 

“ Why, Frank-” she stammered, half-withdrawing 

her outstretched hand. “ Are you—your wife-? ” 

“ You wear black for her ? ” asked Francis. 

“ What else ? She was my cousin by marriage,” replied 
Miss Wigram. 

“ Take it off, take it off,” said Frank Moutray. “ There 
is no cause for sorrow.” 

“ Oh, I am grieved, I am grieved,” whispered Stacy ; 
she turned to the fire and her eyes were full of tears. She 
had heard something, but not much, of the strange way 
Giovanna had met her death, and of the strange manner in 
which Francis had taken his bereavement ; none the less 
his words and his manner were a shock. 

Francis turned also to the fire ; it was early afternoon, 
but the bleak winter day had already filled the room with 
dreary shadows. It was with a start that Francis noticed the 
stiff figure of Mrs. Stacy seated in the corner, behind a silk 
screen that protected her from the direct blaze of the fire. 

The elderly gentlewoman sat erect, propped with cushions, 
her hands folded on her lap, her eyes staring before her ; 
she wore a large white mob cap which cast a leaping shadow 
on the firelit wall behind her chair. 
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“ I never leave her now,” said Stacy, following his glance. 

44 She seldom moves or speaks—she is becoming quite para¬ 
lysed, Frank.” 

Francis went up and greeted his aunt formally, but she 
took no notice whatever, and he moved away, frowning; 
he was unpleasantly affected by this figure of death in life. 

“ I wish to speak to you privately,” he said. 

Stacy shook her head. 

4 4 1 cannot leave her, Frank. I am the only person she 
knows now, she might want me; and you can speak freely, 
she never notices—her mind is lost.” j 

She seated herself, but he remained standing. 

What have you come to say ? ’ ’ she asked, and she 
looked up at his changed face with a touch of terror. She 
longed to ask him why he wore the silver-rimmed glasses, 
but something held her back ; even while, she wondered he 
took them off and placed them in his pocket. He stood out 
of the flush of the firelight, but even in the grey room so 
shadowed and obscured she could see his strained, marred 
eyes. | 

“ Wear no more mourning for my wife,” he said 
abruptly. “ There is no need for grief.” 

“ Why ?” asked Stacy. # , j 

“ Because it was God's will that she died,” he replied 
sternly, “ as a punishment for her great sins.” 

“ She was always sweet and pleasant to me,” said 
Stacy. “ And I never thought her a woman likely to be 
wicked.” 

“You did not know her,” returned Francis quickly, “ but f 
every one in Glenillich hated her—the pastor told me he had 
taken her for a witch from the first. By Heaven, she be¬ 
witched me, but to all others she smelt of the contamination \ 
she came from.” | 

“ Oh, Frank,” cried Stacy hotly, “ I cannot listen 
to such talk of the dead. I’ll stake my honour she was a 
good woman—wicked women don’t throw all to the winds 
for one man, as she did for you. And if your marriage was a ; 
failure, you must blame yourself—she had no help, no friends, 
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she was strange to everything. I’m thinking her life in 
Glenillich was not so pleasant-” 

u You do not understand,” interrupted Francis. 44 She 
had no soul—she was rotten to the inmost heart.” 

“ Why did you choose her ? ” demanded Stacy. 44 She 
a gay creature with ribbons even for the kirk, and looking 
happy even on the blessed Sabbath Day, and you as hard and 
gloomy as God ever made a man—why did you take her ? ” 

A sound like a sob burst from Frank. 

44 The Devil tempted me and caught me,” he answered 
passionately. 44 I was snared through the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, the pride of the world—and to me she 
then had a goodly semblance. I thought she might be 
plucked from the idolatry and harlotry in which her people 
wallowed—but it was useless. Now it is expiated.” 

44 Not yet,” answered Stacy. 44 There is the child.” 

Francis looked at her quickly. 

44 1 will teach him to forget his mother,” he said fiercely. 

Stacy was silent; ever since her betrothal had been 
broken she had felt secretly and passionately allied with 
all women against all men. This feeling arose strongly in 
her now and made her dislike Francis ; she was poignantly 
sorry that she had not offered more friendship to Giovanna 
during her lifetime. 

Francis came and stood near, and slightly behind her 
chair ; she was looking into the fire so that she did not see 
him, but she felt the sense of his presence very acutely. 

44 Stacy,” he said, 44 I came to Edinburgh on a definite 
errand.” 

He did not wait for her to speak. 

44 I wanted to see Allan Forsythe,” he added instantly. 

44 But he was recently at Glenillich,” said Stacy. 

44 He left without farewells,” answered Francis. 14 And 
as soon—as soon as the snow gave, I came to find him—but 
he has gone—gone to Italy.” 

Stacy was amazed. 

44 Gone to Italy ? He never went before without coming 
first to take his leave of us ! ” 
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“ He has gone—his rooms are shut up, one servant in 
charge; his letters may be sent under cover of the Palazzo 
Muti, Rome.” 

“ I do not understand,” said Stacy, turning to look up 
into her cousin’s face which showed darkly pale in the 
shadow. 

“ I am following him,” said Francis. 

“ You ? You are going to Italy again ? ” she rose in her 
astonishment and agitation and stood facing him, the chair 
between them. 

“ I would follow him into hell’s mouth,” answered 
Francis Moutray with a wild emphasis. 

“ What is he to you ? ” asked Stacy. 

His counter-question came sharp and insistent: 

44 Why did you break your betrothal — after seven 
years—seven years, Stacy?” 

44 Because of those seven years, perhaps,” she answered 
quietly. 

44 Because of nothing else ? ” 

44 What does it matter now ? ” she asked, still composed, 
but as if defending herself. 

44 Was it not because he was a concealed Papist—a con¬ 
cealed Jacobist ? ” 

44 Ah ! ” exclaimed Stacy, recoiling ; bewilderment and a 
certain terror filled her at Francis’ possession of this know¬ 
ledge. 

44 A Papist and a rebel,” repeated Francis. 44 If I had not 
—if I had not—if it had not been decided otherwise—he 
should not return here save to mount the block, and all his 
property should be confiscated and his name shamed among 
honest men.” 

44 You would denounce him ? ” she cried. 

44 No, I shall not denounce him—I do not put my re¬ 
venge in the hands of the law.” 

44 Your revenge ? ” 

He was ghastly looking now in his pallor and his 
trembling; the cold sweat stood in drops on his fore¬ 
head. 
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“ Did you break your faith with Allan Forsythe because 
he loved another woman ? ” he asked sharply. 

" No.” 

She too was pale and shivering as her quick wits began 
to piece together the tragedy Francis was unfolding in his 
wild words. 

“ It was because we had ceased to care,” she added. 

44 1 think that you lie,” said Francis sullenly. 44 1 think 
you knew.” 

44 That he was a Papist—ves.” 

44 Ah 1 ” 

44 But I would never have told. It was his secret. I 
promised him that it was safe with me,” she replied eagerly. 

44 You knew and you never warned me ! ” 

44 Warned you ? What was it to you ? You are the 
last person in whom I should have confided—you, always so 
intolerant, so hard, in these things, Frank.” 

44 A damned Papist! ” he repeated with a kind of des¬ 
perate triumph. “They will be together—to all eternity ! ” 

44 How did you find out ? ” asked Stacy, still fumbling 
for the truth, endeavouring to still her heart and keep her 
mind clear through all this tumult of pain and amazement. 

44 From the little child,” he answered with a horrible 
smile which wrinkled his face into a look of distortion. 

44 From your child ? ” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Please tell me clearly, Frank—tell me all,” she de¬ 
manded. 

His fury broke forth again. 

44 My girl, we have been both betrayed from the first ! 
Do you not understand ? She was his woman—his wanton, 
his love I ” 

44 Oh,” said Stacy softly. She drew back, and it seemed 
that she shrank not so much from what he said as from the 
man himself. 

44 They baptized the child,” continued Francis, 44 between 
them they did that—she used to go and see him—here in 
Edinburgh—then he fooled me and came to Glenillich—oh, I 
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was properly fooled ! And then I found the child playing 

with the emblems of damnation- ‘Ah, child,’ I said, 

‘ show me these and tell me their story,’—and he told me and 
I went out and—and—found her—dead—as God willed she 
should die in her sin ! Do you ask me now why I wear no 
mourning ? ” She thought that he spoke wildly, inco¬ 
herently, almost insanely, but she admitted that there must 
be some great cause for the emotion that could drive him 
into such speech. 

Yet as to the substance of what he said she remained 
incredulous. 

44 Jeannie loved you,” she said, reasoning as much with 
herself as with him. “ And he—he— I think him honour¬ 
able. Why did he urge me to marry him—if—if this is 
true ? That makes it all too horrible. I cannot believe it, 
nay, I cannot. You judge too quickly. Jeannie can speak 
no more, but he is there—he will clear himself, Francis.” 

“ Why does he fly from me ? ” demanded Francis. 
" That night before I returned he had gone suddenly— left 
for the village; when I went to seek him he had gone to 
Edinburgh; now I come to Edinburgh he has gone to 

Italy.” . ... 

“ He does not guess that you suspect—his mind is at 
ease.” 

“ No,” said Francis, “ he is afraid. He brought her 
her mother’s jewels—the spoils of an adventuress—the 
wages of the mother returned to buy the daughter. I buried 
them with her; they will lie heavy on her bad heart till the 
Judgment Day, when we three shall rise to face each other! ’ 

“ Frank—Frank ! ” cried Stacy. “ Are you sure of 
this ? Before your God are you sure ? ” 

“ Before Him I am sure,” answered Francis sternly. ^ 

“ It may be true about the child and not the rest,’ 
urged Stacy. “ It is possible she was fearful for his soul, 

and took him to Allan as the only Papist she knew-” 

44 How did she know he was a Papist ? ” demanded 
Francis. 44 There must have been confidence between them 

from the beginning.” 
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Stacy sickened at this. She seated herself, for she had 
no longer the strength to hold herself upright; her in¬ 
credulity was beginning to weaken before his intense con¬ 
viction ; after all, what did she know of Frank’s wife ? 

She had only her instinct to go upon, and that might 
have deceived her ; she had always been taught that foreign 
blood was deceitful and lustful, and she had heard Giovanna 
came from disreputable people—then—Allan ? 

Was it not true that he had become cold—so cold that 
she had released him ? and why had he gone to Glenillich ? 
and why was he fleeing before Frank instead of facing him ? 

Yet she fought against these arguments with all the 
force of her generous nature, all the force of her instinctive 
trust in Giovanna. 

44 I cannot discuss this with you,” she said. 44 1 do not 
know quite why you came to tell me of it, but now you 
have told me I have a right to one explanation—why are 
you following Allan Forsythe ? ” 

44 Do you still care for him ? ” asked Francis with sudden 
amazing calm. 

44 Never mind whether I still care or no—please answer 

me. 

44 I wish for his explanation, his defence,” replied Francis. 
44 1 wish for his confirmation or his denial.” 

His voice and manner were still composed; he seemed 
more like the former Francis Moutray of the old days ; 
indeed, so striking was this change from his fury and in¬ 
coherency, his gloom and passion, that it was as if he had 
been suddenly restored from delirium to sanity. 

Stacy felt intensely relieved at this ; she strove also to 
speak calmly and to dismiss the nightmare thoughts that 
his previous manner had roused. 

44 But you said you were sure, Frank, and it frightened 
me. I thought it meant a duel.” 

44 There is the scandal to be considered,” said Francis. 
44 Why should I blow abroad my own dishonour ? I am 
sure—but I am not sure how much the blame was his; I 
think it was the woman.” 
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At this Stacy flushed as if she herself had been insulted 

44 1 cannot bear to hear that,” she answered. “ And 
Jeannie helpless in the cold grave.” 

44 We will speak of it no more,” said Francis with the 
same rational calm. 44 It is over, all of it. I begin a new 
life—only first I must see Allan Forsythe.” 

Stacy, half-reassured, half-dubious, looked at him keenly. 

44 Will you promise me that there will be no duel ? ” she 
asked. 

He replied with great readiness. 

44 1 promise you.” 

She was surprised at this ; it seemed so inconsistent 
with his former violence. 

44 And you will not denounce him ? ” 

44 That also I can promise you.” 

Yet Stacy still felt uneasy. 

44 Best stay at home, Frank,” she urged, trying to speak 
in an ordinary commonplace manner, 44 and wait till the 
summer, when Allan will return. Have you not plenty to 
do at Fort Mary and on your new land ? ” 

44 1 shall not build the church,” replied Francis; “I 
have expiated in other ways. And I think that spot is 
cursed. If I can, I will sell the property, and for the rest 
my steward has in hand the draining scheme and the sowing 
of rye this year and the building of the new cottages. I 
can be spared for a few months.” 

He spoke so sensibly that Stacy felt her uneasiness 
subside. 

44 I am better away for awhile,” he added. 

44 Ah yes,” agreed his cousin; 44 but why go to Italy ? ” 

44 To find Allan Forsythe,” he answered, and his tone was 
almost gentle. 

Stacy took her face in her hands and set her elbows on 
her knees ; the firelight gave a tender flush of rosiness to 
a face that no longer had much natural bloom, and softened 
features which were too fine and the lines of repression and 
suffering round lips and brow. In that moment she looked 
as fair as she had looked when she had waited for Allan in 
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this room in the days when she was gay with hope and 
grateful love. 

“ Will you give me the child, Frank ? ” she asked 
thoughtfully. 

If she had been looking at him she would have seen his 
face cloud with instant suspicion. 

“ The child ? ” he repeated slowly. 

“ Elphin—the poor little boy. You cannot leave him 
alone in Glenillich, it is purely impossible.” 

“ He has his nurse and his servants,” answered Francis 
quickly. “ And I have strictly charged the minister to 
watch over him.” 

“ Oh, Frank,” cried Stacy earnestly and sorrowfully, 
“ it will not do ! He alone in that great house, thinking of 
his mother, and passing her grave every time he goes to 
kirk—and he so little ! Take him to Italy with you,” she 
added. “ He is all you have now—cherish him.” 

“ He does not love me,” said Francis sternly. 

“ Then give him to me,” said his cousin, rising. “ This 
may be a sad house with a sick woman as mistress, but it 
would be better for the bairn than Glenillich, and if you 
would let him and his nurse come here I would do my all 
to make him happy. But it is even better that he should 
be with you, Frank, and that you should learn to love each 
other.” 

She made this suggestion with a double meaning, for she 
thought that the child’s presence wornd have a softening 
influence on his father, and be a check on any violence or 
bitterness that might arise from his meeting with Allan 
Forsythe. 

Francis answered drily: 

“ Do you think I can travel with a woman and child at 
my heels ? And can you imagine that I would take him 
into that corruption, from the taint of which I am trying 
to purify him ? ” 

“Then let him come here till you return,” repeated 
Stacy. 

“ It is a thoughtful offer,” he answered, “ and I take 

19 
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it kindly from you, but Elphin is better where he is. 
When I return I will get him a tutor.” 

Stac}' was both hurt and vexed. So little did she care 
to think of Giovanna’s strange little son alone in Glenillich, 
that she even resolved to contrive to leave her mother as 
soon as Francis had gone abroad, and to rush down to Glen¬ 
illich herself and see what the child’s condition really was. 

“ You must do as you will with your own, Frank,” she 
said after a little pause—“ man gives you that power, but 
remember, God will one day call you to account for how 
you have used your authority.” 

“ I can justify myself to God,” replied Francis. 

She was silent and remained standing, as if waiting for 
him to go. 

“You have had enough of my company ? ” asked Frank. 

“ I think it is no use for us to talk together any more, 
Frank,” she returned quietly. 

“ Yet I have not discovered what I came for,” he frowned. 
“ You will not be candid with me.” 

“ You mistake,” said Stacy. “ I have told you the 
truth—I knew Allan’s secret, and we parted because our 
affection was dead between us. That is all I can say. 
I do not believe he loved another woman when we parted, 
and I do not believe the monstrous thing you have told me.” 

“ Keep it secret then,” replied Francis quickly. “ On 
my return I will let you know if I credit it still or not.” 

“ And you will neither challenge him nor denounce 
him?” 

“ Neither one nor the other—on my name I swear it.” 

He was still serene and easy, and Stacy again was re¬ 
assured, more because of his manner than his words. Yet she 
parted from him coldly because she was thinking of the child. 

When he had gone she rang for candles, and made up 
the fire, and drew the curtains over the dark prospect of the 
town. 

Her movements were, as always, precise and careful, but 
in her heart was a tumult of emotion. 

She had told Francis that she did not credit his state- 
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ments, but her heart was neither so brave nor so confident 
as her words had been. 

To herself she had to admit the possibility that the horri¬ 
ble thing might be true ; it seemed at least beyond dis¬ 
pute that Giovanna and Allan had conspired together to 
secretly baptize the child, and that was a treacherous action 
according to Stacy Wigram’s straightforward, exact code 
of honour. 

Then she had to admit that she had never known much 

of Giovanna, and that of late she had seen very little of 

Francis ; she could not answer for the actions or movements 
of either. 

Perhaps it was true. 

And if it was true, did she care ? 

Apart from the shock and disgust of a thing in itself 
hateful to her, did she personally care ? 

She asked herself this question, and strove to answer it 
with her usual painstaking honesty. 

She admitted she had no right to care ; she had set him 
free ; she had told him never to think of her more except 
as an acquaintance ; there was not a single tie between them 
yet- 

Yet for seven years she had looked on him as her lover 
and her future husband ; she had given him all the sweet¬ 
ness, freshness, and hope of her youth and all the love of her 
life. 

Old dreams that she had hoped were dead revived and 
mocked her; old tendernesses that had been treasured 
memories suddenly stung and shamed in the recollection. 

Tears lay hot and heavy under her lids as she moved the 
fire-screen and adjusted her mother’s cushions. 

The paralytic made a convulsive movement of her hands 
and spoke in a thick, mumbling, and harsh voice. 

“ What do y°u say, mother ? ” asked Stacy ; it was 
long since Mrs. Wigram had opened her lips or given any 
sign of noticing her surroundings. 

“ That was my nephew Glenillich ? ” the words came 
clearly now. 
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Stacy was surprised, almost startled. 

“ Yes, it was Frank,” she answered. 

The invalid muttered something her daughter could not 
understand at first; presently she made it out to be, “ Do 
not let him come here again.” 

“ Why ? ” exclaimed Stacy. 

Mrs. Wigram turned her eyes on her daughter—terrible 
eyes in which the broken and ruined intellect gleamed for 
a second with a flash of the old strength. 

“ He murdered—his wife,” she said, “ and—now he 

will murder—Allan Forsythe.” 

Having pronounced these words with an awful effort, 

she relapsed into the expression and pose of idiocy. 


II 


A WEEK after his visit to his cousin, Francis was 
still in Edinburgh. 

Slowly and with infinite care he made his pre¬ 
parations for his journey. 

He cast up the total of the probable expenses ; he inter¬ 
viewed his bankers; he engaged a new servant; he wrote two 
minute letters of instruction to his steward and one to the 
minister of Glenillich; he consulted his lawyers on the sale 
of the Fort Mary property ; he made an elaborate will, leav¬ 
ing the estates to his son, a pension to Stacy, and the rest to 
the Kirk of Scotland. 

And all this he did because he wished to assure himself 
that his mind was quite clear, his spirit quite composed, and 
his whole being not in the least affected by what he had been 
through. He intended to persuade himself that his old life 
was gone from him like a cast-off garment, that he had 
finally and completely made his peace with God, and that 
the rest of his years would flow smooth and clear as undis¬ 
turbed water. 

He meant to marry again ; Stacy Wigram was his choice 
if she would, in time, consent. He meant to settle in Glen¬ 
illich, and lead there the sober, righteous, pious life his father 
had led before him. 

First there was this journey to Italy and the meeting 
with Allan Forsythe, but even that he was determined to 
undertake in a practical and quiet fashion. 

And certainly he had succeeded in maintaining a serene 
composure ; such of his acquaintances who saw him at this 
period were all impressed by his calm. 

The very lawyers to whom he went about the sale of the 

a 93 
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Fort Mary property were amazed at the unmoved way he 
discussed the situation and value of the land where his wife 
had met her death. 

He even described, with a needless minuteness, the old 
church on the hill where Giovanna had breathed her last, 
and drew a ghastly parallel between the old crime which had 
kept Ardnamurchan deserted so long and the tragic end of 
his own wife. 

There was, he said, something similar between the death 
of Jane Moidart, beaten out of life with a riding-whip, and 
the death of Jeannie Moutray, dashed to pieces by a fall 
from a bolting horse. 

At least the resemblance, he concluded, was sufficient 
to make the ground doubly hateful—haunted, as the villagers 
called it in their fear. 

The lawyers agreed, and thought it would be difficult to 

find a purchaser. A property that had changed hands so 

often and been neglected for nearly three centuries, that 

had two such tragedies associated with it, was not easy to 

get rid of, even at a poor price. 

When Francis had left the lawyers’ chambers the two 

looked at each other rather curiously. 

Mr. Moutray’s unreserved calm had made a strange im¬ 
pression on both. 

“ She has onlv been dead a month,” remarked one, 
biting his quill. “ He must be a man of no passions what- 

ever.” 

“ Do you take it so ? ” returned the other. “ I think 

he is a man who will not die sane.” 

There were other people too who noticed, with distaste, 

his composure ; but Francis took no heed of any of them. 

Unmoved, he went about his business, and his leisure 
he spent in his rooms, arranging his private affairs and 

writing his laborious letters. 

He was, besides, drawing up a complete itinerary of his 

proposed journey, marking on the map all his stopping- 

places, the post-houses, the dangerous roads, and the good 

inns. 
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By the end of the month he intended to start; the goal 
of his travel was Rome, since the address of the Pretender’s 
residence in that city was the only clue to the whereabouts 
of Allan Forsythe; he knew also that it was to Rome the 
Jacobite usually went. 

Francis had returned to the chambers he had occupied 
when last in Edinburgh ; he did this in deliberate defiance 
of the evil and painful memories with which they were 
associated. lie was no longer, he told himself, liable to be 
affected by fanciful terrors and the miseries of poignant 
recollections. 

For the same reason he took his meals at “ The Arms 
of Orange,” where he had met Allan Forsythe and Harry 
Middleton, and dined at the very same table, defying the 
bitter memories of the place. 

When he was alone he remained as calm as when he was 
in company; only sometimes he would pause in his exact 
writing or his learned reading, and take from his pocket 
the golden Aurelian coin Allan had given him, and stare at 
it, and his face would change to a ghastly expression of 
sickness and his body shake as with an ague. 

But he always silently subdued these convulsions of 
some inner terror, and carefully replaced the coin in the 
velvet case and returned quietly to his work. 

He was very careful of his health—a thing of which 
he had never thought; now he recollected having read that 
the mind was largely dependent on the body for balance 
and sanity, and that a fever or some sudden sickness 
might overthrow the mind, and of that he had a great 
horror. Above all things he dreaded delirium, losing com¬ 
mand of his senses and his tongue, descending to horrible 
visions and distorted imaginings. 

He consulted a doctor as to the likelihood of the marsh 
fever or malaria attacking him in Italy, and was assured that 
the country was safe till May. 

Francis meant to accomplish his object long before 
then. He remembered the heat of Italy as a nightmare, 
and his attacks of fever there as descents into hell; even 
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to meet Allan Forsythe he would not risk a repetition of 
that misery. 

But it was winter and he felt safe; to go to Italy at all 
was a torture, but he defied that torture as he had defied 
the recollections roused by certain spots in Edinburgh. 

Yet the fear of his health giving way slightly troubled 
him. He shivered if he overheard anyone speak of the 
plague or the fever, and he had been terrified when the 
doctor told him that the malaria, once in the blood, 
never left it ; and yet he had known this to be true ; ever 
since his fatal visit to the South he had been liable to these 
recurrent attacks of fever. 

He dosed himself with quinine and tried to keep his 
mind from the subject, and to an extent he succeeded. 

But he noticed one peculiarity of his present condition 
that half-troubled, half-relieved him : All his former fancies 
and imaginings had indeed left him, he was no longer 
troubled with visionary terrors and black abysses of mental 
distress; he could, however, no longer exercise his mind in 
pleasant ways either. 

No longer could he conjure up before him a face, a form, 
a scene—no longer could he visualize some fair fancy nor re¬ 
call some sound, some perfume, once enjoyed; he could see 
and hear nothing save what was around him, he could not 
even bring up before his mind's eye Glenillich or the face of 
Allan Forsythe. 

All was a blank; what his bodily eyes did not behold 
did not exist for him. 

And with this, material things greatly increased their 
power for him, he noticed them, they crowded round him 
and overwhelmed him ; now the torture of his fancies, his 
dreams, had gone, there came this torture of actuality. 

When he was abroad he was acutely conscious of the 
buildings, of their massiveness, height, and shape, of the 
hardness of the cobbles, of the glittering things in the shop 
windows, of the faces and costumes of the passers-by. 

When he returned to his room he was acutely conscious 
of the furniture, the wood of which it was made, the thick 
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material of the curtains, the cold marble of the clock, of 
the shining panels of the walls, of the shape and feel and 
weight of every common object there; they seemed to 
crowd him, to jostle him, to obtrude themselves on his vision. 

In the midst of all his composure he could not escape this 
obsession ; it was locked in his heart and mentioned to no 
one, but it was there, never to be forgotten nor subdued. 

He would rise, almost mechanically, from his occupation, 
to finger a piece of furniture, an article of clothing, to feel 
the different surfaces and weights of various objects. 

Often this desire came over him with the strength of a 
fierce appetite; as a thirsty man craves for water, so Francis 
would crave to handle silk, to put his palm over carved wood, 
to gaze on some vivid colour, to hold a crystal glass next his 
cheek, or to close his hands over the cold hardness of a 
pebble. 

Sometimes there was a lust of destruction with it; 
he longed to rend the silk, to crush the glass, to break the 
wood, and smash the stone, but this impulse he sternly 
resisted. 

This strange mental state, so different from anything he 
had known before, disturbed him, for he associated it with 
some sickness of the body; but the blankness of his im¬ 
agination greatly relieved him. He took that as a sign that 
God had at last forgiven and absolved him and was no 
longer pursuing him with scorpion-tailed lashes for his sin. 

Two days before he was to start for Italy he received a 
letter from his steward. 

He knew that it must have been written very shortly 
after his departure, and therefore supposed that it could 
contain no news of a great importance. 

He left it on his desk and went out to his bankers, there 
to deposit his will and various deeds and documents ; there 
were other copies with the lawyers, but he wished in all 
things to be methodical and prudent. 

His supper he took as usual at “ The Arms of Orange,” 
and did not return to his rooms till about ten o’clock. 

The candles were lit, the fire burning, the curtain drawn, 
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his chair, his books, all arranged to his hand, his bed warmed 
his dressing-gown and slippers ready. 

He dismissed his body-servant—who slept in the next 
room—and stretched himself out in the armed chair by the 
fire. 

Now his mind was clear of fancies he did not dread a 
lonely evening. 

The rooms no longer held memories ; the past seemed 
neither sweet nor bitter—a mere blank. 

He reflected with some satisfaction that even this visit 

to Italy held no dread. 

No, neither Italy, nor Bologna, nor the Odaleschi Palace 
itself would be terrible to him now ; he would be no more 
afraid of revisiting them than a conqueror of gazing at the 
dead bodies of his enemies. 

He filled a long clay pipe with Virginian tobacco and, 
leaning back, began to smoke and consider the future. 

First, he must find Allan Forsythe. 

Once he had found him he meant to kill him ; as he had 
promised Stacy, he would neither challenge nor denounce 
his enemy—he would kill him; the wrong, the outrage, the 

insult, could be removed by nothing save blood. 

From the first he had deliberately resolved to kill Allan. 

If he had found him in Glenillich village he would have 
killed him, if he had met him in his rooms in Edinburgh he 
would have killed him. Long had he reasoned with himself 
that this was no passionate impulse, no mad desire, but a 
sane resolve, coolly conceived, by which his peace with 
jjeaven would be consolidated and his future life entirely 


freed from the past. 

Now he was glad that he had not met Allan in Scotland, 
because this way he avoided a scandal and had a surer 
chance of escape. If it had happened in his own country 
he would have called it a duel; in Italy there would be no 
need for that pretence. 

Allan would disappear and be forgotten, and Francis 

would return home at peace. 

How he would kill Allan he did not know; his impulse 
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was to shoot him on sight, but there might be better ways ; 
already he had formed and rejected many plans. 

For awhile he watched the smoke rings ascending from 
the white bowl of his pipe, then he chanced to turn in his 
chair, and his glance fell on the large square envelope of 
the steward’s letter standing propped against the ink-dish 
on his desk. 

Francis stared at it a moment; the thick paper, the red 
seal, the black lines of the address—the material of the 
thing oppressed him. It seemed massive, heavy, to fill the 
room and threaten him. 

He rose, seized it, and tore it open—the feel of the paper, 
the faint odour of the sealing wax affected him unpleasantly; 
he crushed the contents together nervously, almost angrily, 
and returned to the chair he had just left. 

For a little longer he smoked to steady himself, then 
the pipe loomed large and insistent, he could think of nothing 
but the shape, the clay, of which it was made. 

With an angry movement he cast the pipe into the fire 
and opened the letter. 

Mr. Doughty began with a preamble of much humility 
and apology ; on the second page was the real matter of 
the letter. 

44 This is the grievous news that I have to afflict your 
honour with; may you deal mercifully with your servant 
who is the conveyer of such tidings. 

“ The day your honour left, the little master fell into 
convulsions and seemed in great distress of mind. 

44 All care was taken, there were the nurse, the doctor, and 
the minister in attendance, and none of us sleeping for the 
anxiety. 

44 And the minister had a contention or wrestle with the 
Devil, for your honour’s son lay in a fever and called con¬ 
stantly for a priest and confession and the viaticum , which 
things he said he had learnt of in a book your honour took 
from him together with a crucifix . He also called much on 
your honour’s late lady, and babbled many curious tales and 
foreign histories which seemed to our poor understanding 
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no better than heathen. But the minister strove in prayer 
with these evil spirits until desired to desist by the doctor, 

who said he disturbed the child. 

“ Yet what matter of that if he wrestled for the bairn’s 

soul ? 

“ Still, he went, and the young master was more quiet, 
only asking for my late lady and a little wild fox she tamed 
for him—which last had strangely returned to the house 
since your honour’s departure, and was brought to the child 

and lay on the bed beside him like a dog. 

“ At this the child seemed pleased, and began to talk 
with great clearness for one of his years, but saying ungodly 
things, as that his mother had told him he must be shriven, 

and insisting on a priest. 

“ The next day, as he was very weak and plainly dying, 
we sent for the minister again, but the child would not 

listen to the godly man but turned his face to the wall. 

“ He now had the fox in his arms, which we tried to 
remove, thinking it perhaps an evil spirit, but the beast 
was so fierce there was no one who could touch it for fear. 

“ And, without speaking again, the little master died, 
at four hours and forty minutes by the great clock in the 


“ This was the third day after your honour eft, the 
fourth day of February, as your honour will recall. And 
there following another snowstorm, the express we had sent 
with the news returned, being unable to cross the river, and 
so, being unable to obtain the wishes of your honour we 
buried the child on the third day after his death in theafter- 
noon at three o’clock, with all the respect due the villagers 
in a mourning procession and the great be l tollmg all day 
On the evening of this day, the weather holding, the express 
S able to join the mail-coach, and I send this letter, awaibng 
your honour’s further instructions for the tomb or memonal 
at present there is nothing save the name to be added on the 

^“The^ox beast has escaped again; we would very 
willingly have put it to death, thinking it a diabolic p 
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Francis folded the letter across and laid it on the table 
beside him, where the candles stood ; out of a confusion he 
heard himself talking: 

“ Better for both of us—for him and for me. So there 
is no link—so I begin again. He could never have been 
happy, we should never have loved each other.” 

He rose and held on to the back of the chair, his world 
that had lately been so hard and concrete had altered : 
the curtains looked like veils of mist, the furniture seemed 
made of cloud, the whole room looked vague and unreal. 

He found his way to the bell and rang, the servant 
came after a moment; he was half-dressed and startled— 
the hour was past midnight. 

“ Make me some coffee,” said Francis. 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ Make me some coffee.” 

“ Your honour is not well ? ” exclaimed the man, 
frightened by his master’s look. 

Francis seated himself in his own place ; a late reveller 
returning through the street was whistling the “ Monimusk ” 
strathspey; he listened. 

“ No, indeed I am not well,” he said at length, in a 
trembling voice, “ bring me some spirit. I feel my head 
reel-” 

The servant hastened for the brandy, and when he 
returned Francis was unconscious, with his head fallen back 
on the chair in the attitude of a dead man. 


Ill 


I T was Stacy who nursed Francis. 

She did not take him to her own home because of 
the dreadful sentence formed by the broken brain and 

uttered by the palsied lips of her mother. 

Twice since, Mrs. Wigram had broken her long silences 
by the words “ My nephew GleniUich,” and once her almost 
useless hand seized one of her daughter’s knitting needles 
and feebly traced “ GleniUich ” on the top of the work¬ 
table, as if it was the beginning of a message. 

A message never completed, for the invalid’s fingers had 
trailed away purposelessly and faUen stiffly in her lap. 

Stacy did not dare bring Frank into her mother s house, 
but she came to and fro his chambers in what tune she 
could spare, assisted by her old capable servant and a doctor 

she had known all her life. . f . 

She was strangely softened and almost remorseful 

towards Francis, for she felt that she had judged him harshly 

in the matter of the child. , _ , . , ., 

For, she argued, if he had not loved Elphin he would 

not have been so terribly and suddenly stricken by the 

news of his death. , 

The tragedy, or rather the completion of the tragedy, 

had greatly shocked and moved Stacy but it seeimed l to 

her quite natural and perhaps merciful that the chil 

Sh °Yet < ^it "was a grief that admitted of no consolation, it 
was blank sorrow without relief, and Stacy did not know 

how to offer even a shaUow comfort to Francis. 

She believed that remorse deepened his sufferings; sure y 
he could not but think of the Uttle child left to the care 
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of servants in a great house echoing still with whispered 
comments on the tragedy that had left him motherless. 
Surely he must recall the gloom and chill of Glenillich and 
what the boy must have suffered, lonely there and frightened 
by a horror that must have been namelessly awful to his 
child’s mind. But Stacy, in her strict justice, did not blame 
Francis for having left Elphin in Glenillich ; it could not be 
supposed that a man overwhelmed as he was, and believing 
what he believed, would, in the first desperate agony of loss 
and discovery, give much thought to a child. 

Had Stacy known of the scene the architect had wit¬ 
nessed in the death-chamber she might have been less 
tender with her cousin ; but she knew nothing of what had 
happened in Glenillich save what she had heard from his 
own lips. For a week Francis lay helpless in an illness that 
puzzled the doctor; indeed, it was not within his science, for 
it was a sickness of the soul. 

The physician could only say, 44 Fever, an old recurrent 
fever brought on by grief and anxiety of mind.” 

He seemed rather afraid of the case, and doubtful of the 
patient’s ultimate sanity. 

Stacy went her way, acting on her own common sense 
and her knowledge of her cousin. 

For one thing she was glad of this illness, sh£ hoped that 
i it would prevent Francis from going to Italy to search for 
Allan Forsythe. She trusted that by the time Francis was 
able to travel, Allan would have returned to Scotland, or, at 
{ least, have written. 

\ He had his explanation, his justification, she believed, 
and she wanted these given to her, not to Francis. 

She had a womanly desire to be the mediator between 
the two men, to be the advocate for Giovanna, to bring 
Allan to clear her name and Francis to believe him ; she 
did not want them to meet alone, in a foreign land, for all 
the promise her cousin had given her so readily and calmly. 

And if the whole horror was true, even then she would 
sooner face it here; even then she wished to stand between 
them, urging mercy and charity. 
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So she asked the doctor to tell Francis he must not 
travel to Italy this season, but wait till the cool of the autumn 
rains, and she wrote to Allan, under cover of the Palazzo 
Muti, asking him, in one brief sentence, to hasten his return 
to Edinburgh ; usually he was back by May or June at 
latest, and March was almost over before Francis was past 
the crisis of his illness. 


The doctor had readily acceded to Miss Wigram’s 
request. It was his own opinion that a journey to Italy, 
where the heat would be beginning, might easily prostrate 
Mr. Moutray with perhaps a fatal attack of the old malaria, 
and he promised to speak to the patient as soon as he would 
be able to listen. 

Francis Moutray lay, day and night, in a half-swoon, 
half-sleep, broken by fits of burning fever, during which he 
was completely unconscious. But—and this the doctor 
could not understand, as it was against all his experience— 
Francis, though delirious, never railed nor babbled. He 
sighed and moaned, and bit the sheets and pillows in what 
seemed an access of uncontrollable grief, but no word 
escaped him. 

It was as if, even in his unconsciousness, he exercised 


some strong control that kept his heart locked, as if, even 
through all the agony that overwhelmed his senses, he yet 
retained sufficient command of himself to maintain a 
perfect silence. 

Sometimes he would weep like a woman, drenching 
his pillow with unchecked tears and muttering to himself 
the while words too low and incoherent for any to be 
heard ; but if anyone spoke to him, he took no notice and 
seemed not to hear. 

Nor would he lift his head or his eyes, but continued his 
muttering and his weeping as if alone. 

More than once Stacy feared for his reason ; it seemed 
to her almost impossible that control and poise once so 
shattered could ever be restored, that passions so strong 
as to prostrate the body thus could ever be subdued again. 
She could not see to the bottom of his sorrow nor guess the 
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exact root of his endless grief, for never by one word did he 

give her a clue as to what was agonizing his mind. Whether 

it was the death of the child, or the death of Giovanna, or 

the thought of the betrayal he believed he had been the 

object of, or fear of God who had already punished him 
so dreadfully, Stacy could not tell. 

Remembering his calm when she had last spoken to him 

in her house, the almost exultation with which he had 

talked of Giovanna’s end, she could not believe that it was 
made for his wife he wept. 

It must, she thought, be for the child, and that belief 
made her pitiful towards Francis. 

Mr. Doughty, the Scotch factor, came to Edinburgh to 
consult with his master ; but it was useless for him to see 
Francis, who was incapable of speech. 

The sight of the steward set Stacy wondering what would 
become of the estates now the child was gone ; she and 
Francis stood singularly alone, as far as she knew they had 
no relation in the world save each other. 

She shuddered as she pictured Glenillich falling to the 
Crown, and becoming neglected, waste, and desolate like the 
fatal lands of Ardnamurchan. 

Then the thought suddenly came to her, 44 1 suppose if he 

recovers he will marry again—he is almost certain to 
marry.” 

Somehow the thought was both strange and unpleasant, 
yet she had to admit that it was the most sensible thing for 
Francis to do—the thing every one would advise him to do, 
especially now he had lost the child. 

“ If he does not, we two are the last of the Moutrays,” 
she reflected, 44 and I am the only one on my mother’s side.” 
She thought it a pitiful end to an old family; and all the 
world, as it affected her, seemed cruel and sad. 

Towards April and the first faint warmth of spring, 
Francis began to mend. 

His passions dropped like a great wind that has exhausted 
itself, and allowed his torn body some repose. 

He began to sleep naturally, to eat, the convulsions and 
20 
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fits of fever ceased ; his speech, though slow and sad, was 
reasonable. 

Stacy stopped her visits, leaving him to the care of 
the doctor and his servant; her mother was sinking into 
complete decay, and Stacy felt she should be near her, 
for the poor lady seemed to know her daughter, or Stacy 
persuaded herself she did, by the faint light that seemed to 
wake in her eyes when Stacy approached. 

Miss Wigram’s days had for so long been nothing but 
service that she scarcely noticed the strain of a long double 
attendance on the sick. 

But she did often wonder what her life would be when 
this service was over. 

Francis would recover, her mother would not need her 
much longer, then she would be quite alone and free. 

And what to do with this loneliness and freedom ? She 
was not yet thirty; there were many blank years to fill in 
before the end. 

Her fortune would be sufficient, if not splendid; she had 
her old home—her old friends—but these were not enough. 

Her cheated woman’s nature revolted bitterly against 
this blank future. How differentlv she had dreamed it! 

She had moods when she almost hated Allan Forsythe 
for having kept her pledged to him when he had ceased to 
love her—when she thought almost with rage of the beautiful 
Giovanna who had perhaps stolen all her life’s happiness; if 
Giovanna had not come in his way with her claim of their 
mutual faith, might not she, Stacy, have held him ? 

And in these moments she felt almost affectionate towards 

■ 

Francis as if they had been both equally wronged by the 
same hand, had equally suffered, and were now allies in pain i 
and disappointment. I 

Stacy fought through these humours with all the force | 
of her just, honest nature. She refused to judge on sus¬ 
picion, she reserved all anger till she had heard Allan speak 
for himself, and she clung to her resolve to be the defender j 
and advocate of the dead. 1 

But the bitter moments of doubt and despair, wrath and | 
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jealousy, were there, and though she conquered them, they 
lett a mark on her soul. J 

One day, in the middle of April, when she had not for a 
week had news of Francis, she went round to his chambers 
accompanied by the old domestic who had helped her nurse 
lum. He was much recovered, the servant told her, and had 
indeed lately been talking of a visit to his cousin. 

Stacy found him in the sitting-room by the window that 

was wide open on the view of the houses and the castle hazy in 
the fitful morning sun. J 

He was reclining in a deep-bottomed leather chair his 
hands placed on the arms; his limbs, that looked very long 
and gaunt, wrapped in a dark crimson dressing-gown. 

A while linen cravat above a plain shirt enfolded his 
chm, and in contrast with this whiteness his thin dark face 
looked a strange colour, a bloodless pallor. 

His hair had been cut short in his illness, the waving 

ends fell heavily on his brow; above the temples it was 
noticeably marked with grey. 

His expression was the expression of the old Francis 
reserved, grave, and proud. ’ 

Only his eyes were shadowed beneath, and he kept them 
continually downcast, or shifting restlessly, as if he was 
afraid to keep his gaze steadily raised or in one place. 

He rose as Stacy entered, and kissed her hand in 
silence. 

“ I am glad that you are so much better, Francis,” she 
said simply. 

She took a chair near his, and the sunlight fell over her 

trim figure and her black gown, over the grave and rather 
wasted face in the frame of her hood. 

Francis had reseated himself, and looked at her in silence 
still, as if too overcome to speak. 

Stacy hurried on on ordinary topics till her voice seemed 
to lighten the dreary solitude of the chamber; she called 
in her maid and showed Francis the basket of home-made 
wines and cordials she had brought him, and when she had 
dismissed the woman to wait for her without, she placed on 
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the table by Francis a little bunch of the first flowers of the 
year—violets, cowslips, and daisies. 

5As she did this she saw that the table held two books and 
a map—all of Italy. 

“ My dear, my dear,” said Francis suddenly, “ you 
should not have done all this for me. I never deserved it.” 
“Ah, tut,” said Stacy. 

“ And you had better have left me—even out of 
kindness.” 

r Why, Frank ? ” 

“ Because it would have been so much better for me to 
have died.” 

“ You would not have died, even if I had not come,” 
replied Stacy in her practical way. “ Do you think I saved 
you ? ” 

“ I think you did. But as you say, perhaps I could not 
have died, perhaps it was not meant; perhaps it is better 
that I go on.” 

He took his face in his hands and turned his eyes towards 
the window, but they remained downcast. 

“It is certainly better,” answered his cousin, feeling 
herself strengthen as she endeavoured to strengthen him. 
“ It is the only right thing.” 

“ At least,” said Francis, speaking with difficulty, “ I am 
greatly beholden to your charity. “ You had no cause to 

care for me.” 

“ Why no cause ? ” she smiled. “ You and mother 
are the last two Moutrays—and I have no other kin.” 

“ There is very little I can do for any,” he answered. 
“ What I can I have done. As soon as I could hold a pen 
I altered my will. I have left Glenillich—all—to you.” 

Stacy was shocked. 

“ Ah, you should not,” she cried in a distressed tone. 

“ What shall I do with Glenillich ? ” 

“ Would you rather it went to a stranger or the Crown ? 

he asked. . 

“ No,” she said honestly, remembering how she haa 

thought of and dreaded such a possibility. 
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*4 t ^ len »} ^ ave no ot ^er kin but you, Stacy.” 

But you will—marry.” 

His answer was calm: 

I have thought of it—it is provided for in the will ” 

Stacy felt relieved. She would have been startled could 
she have remotely guessed that it was she he meant to marry 
if he ever took another wife, and that he intended either 
way, Glenillich for her and her children. 

Her relief was followed by a quick reaction; though she 

herself had mentioned his remarriage the idea was full of 

a great distaste, and there was something horrible to Stacy 

m the quiet way he had answered, showing that the idea 
was already familiar to him. 

Nothing could make it familiar to Stacy; try as she would 
she coidd not regard any future match of her cousin as 
other than a cold and deliberate unfaithlessness, so intense 
still seemed the bond between Giovanna and Francis, so 
vivid still was the personality of the dead woman, so tre¬ 
mendous still the power of the passion that had enchained 
this strange pair—at least Stacy vaguely still felt it tre- 
mendous, even if the woman was dead and the man had for¬ 
gotten—or thought he had forgotten. 

, Iu We1 !.’ 7 e need not telk of these things,” she said at 
length. It is kind of you to think of me for the estates, 

7 rank, but we are much of an age, and I hope not to come 
to an inheritance.” 

“ You wish me a long life then ? ” said Francis in a 
peculiar voice. 

Yes—why, yes,” she answered. 

I wonder,” he mused, “ if earth can hold torture as 
hideous as that of hell ? I think so. Certainly it would 
be dreadful to die and not be sure that one would escape hell.” 

„ I f, on , e done no great s »n why should not one trust 
God ? asked Stacy simply. 

Francis very slightly shivered, and put out his hand for 
the map of Italy. 

“ Shall I close the window, Frank ? The room is very 
chilly*” J 
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“ No, no,” he answered with sudden vehemence; “ I 

cannot bear to see the windows closed.” 

She glanced at the paper fluttering in his hand. 

“You have given up those thoughts of going abroad ? ” 
she asked in a low voice. 

“ No, Stacy, I am going.” 

“ But the doctor spoke to you ? ” 

“ Yes, he spoke.” 

“ Are you not afraid of the heat—the malaria ? ” 

“ More afraid of—of—other things if I stay here.” 

Stacy was utterly daunted at this persistence of his resolve 
through the complete overthrow of his body and mind. How 
could she struggle with what had survived so fierce an illness, 
so much mental turmoil and anguish ? 

“ I do nothing now because I save my strength,” con¬ 
tinued Francis. “ I save my strength.” 

“ He—he will soon, I think, return to Edinburgh,” said 

Stacy. 

“ I would rather meet him in Italy.” 

“ By May he should be here.” 

“ By May I shall be in Italy. 


IV 


F RANCIS was, as he had resolved and declared he 
would be, in Italy by the middle of the month of 
May. As far as Tuscany he travelled direct, only 
stopping the one night necessary at each stage, but, when 
he found himself within a few hours of Florence, his vigour 
and energy suddenly failed him. He put up at the inn of a 
little village not far from the coast, and waited, in a kind of 
lethargy of mind and body, for his purpose to become clear 
to him and his strength to return. 

He was fatigued, he told himself, and must have time 
to recover and arrange his plans. 

It was one thing to make stern resolutions in Edinburgh, 
another to make them in Italy. The long journey, the 
strange countries through which he had passed, the peculiar 
atmosphere of the place where he was now, all tended to 
confuse him. 

He could not think clearly because he was distracted 
by a thousand hateful memories evoked by this country, 
because he could not forget or ignore the strange differences 
between this land and his own. 

This impression was as sharp as when years before he 
had first travelled here with Harry Middleton. 

The sheer physical differences oppressed and over¬ 
whelmed him ; he hated them all, but he could not avoid 
them. 

The great sense of light and brightness, the coloured 
houses, the dazzle in the air, the hardiness of the people 
with their strongly curling black hair, their intelligent 
black eyes, their perfect white teeth like the teeth of animals, 
the pomp and show of their majestic and worldly religion* 
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their monotonous, melodious music—martial, amorous, and 
gay—the whole atmosphere that seemed to radiate from in¬ 
dividuals and crowds alike, of fierceness and good-nature, 
of violence and courtesy, of practical common sense and 
strong, common passions, and a laugh above all. These 
things forced themselves on Francis ; he could not escape 
them, and he hated them. For they, these common people 
of the streets, roads, and inns, seemed to him to differ only 
in dress and speech from the nobles he had met in Bologna; 
and he saw more than one woman with the ardent beauty 
of Giovanna, and more than one child with the strange 
gravity of Elphin. 

He had meant to push on to Rome, but so overwhelmed 
was he by this alien atmosphere that was yet so full of bitter 
memories that he remained inert, his plans shattered, 
struggling for control and mastery of himself. 

The inn would have been a pleasant place in any eyes 
save his, the country would have been a source of great 
delight to any less cruelly occupied with miserable thoughts, 
for the Tuscan spring was at the height, and day and 
night magnificent beauty of hill and field, sea and wood, 
tree and flower, lay triumphantly noble beneath the vast 
arch of the sky. 

Even the bruised heart and unsettled brain of Francis 
were not altogether insensible to this beauty; against his 
will, almost against his knowledge, the rich loneliness 
soothed him like a narcotic. 

That part of his nature against which he had always 
struggled, which had overthrown him once so utterly and 
which he had crushed with a terrible revenge, now asserted 
itself to torture him again. 

He told himself that he was waiting there in this village 
to mature his plans, but he had no plans, had never had 
from the first, save the intention of going to Rome and 
finding Allan Forsythe through that vague indication of 
his address at the Palazzo Muti; nor was he forming any 
fresh plans in this interval of inaction. 

Day by day he sat at the window of his room, or walked 
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in the hills or rode by the sea, his mind as slack as his tired 
Doay, and his soul as dumb as his closed lips. 

From his window he looked down on a vineyard • the 
vrnes were already three feet and more above the ground 
and coloured as clear a green as an emerald. Beyond them 
was a row of peach and apple trees shedding their last 
blossoms, and beyond that an orchard of olives—grey-silver 
with fantastic trunks—grew up the hill slopes. 

.. , In . the thlc * S rass beneath them spread a profusion of 
wild flowers—the yellow iris, purple wind flowers, orchids 
of a dark violet poppies like the English poppies of August, 
and the pale-yellow single hollyhock. 

The vineyard was divided by a trellis over which grew 

dimbmg roses—pink and deep crimson—and this walk was 

bordered by a bed of white and striped red-and-white pinks 

which grew in a lavish profusion, and beyond the vineyard 

was a square herb-garden in which grew basil, citronella 

lavender, majorum, rue, sassafras, and a laurel with sham- 
pointed leaves. ^ 


At the end of the walk, under the trellis where the vines 
ended was a paved square with a circular seat surrounding 
an old olive tree; the edges of this square were marked by a 

row of lemon trees in red earthenware pots ; the background 
was the hillside and the olive grove. 

Francis often went to this spot and rested himself on the 
seat beneath the ancient tree, 

. I h VT y air Was alwa y s ful1 of th e sweet acute odour 
of the herbs great bees and butterflies flew in and out of 

the hearts of the heavy roses, lizards darted across the hot 

stones of the path, and there was ever some bird singing, 

clear and shrill, in the shadows of the olive wood. 

• , H °Vf aft . Cr hour Francis would sit there, staring at the 
pm s, the vines, the pattern of the olive leaves cast by the 

sunshine at his feet, the half-green lemons hanging amid the 
dark curling leaves. 

Then he would go up to his room—the best chamber in 

the inn and pace up and down the brown brick floor until 
he was tired, 
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The room was very like that in Bologna where his first 
visions had come to him; The plain white walls, the ceiling 
painted with birds and flowers, the heavy four-post bed 
with the canopy and curtains of an old, rich, blue velvet, the 
massive dark wood wardrobe and desk, the bureau with 
brass handles furnished with candlesticks of coarse majolica, 
the deep, low, wand-bottomed chair, the strip of rough 
wool carpet near the bed, the window with the green shutters 
—all was the same. 

Francis defied these associations as he had defied those 
in Edinburgh. 

And for the present at least his sleep was not haunted. 

Every morning he said to himself, 44 1 must get on to 
Rome,” every morning he postponed his departure. 

He had with him one attendant, chosen especially for 
this journey—an Englishman who could speak French and 
Italian: Francis knew little of either language. 

It was in the second week of his stay that there was a 

great thunderstorm. 

Purple clouds swept up from behind the mountains, 
making the rifts of the marble quarries on the summits look 
ghastly white, all the rich verdure of olive, pine, and chestnut 
bent and shivered ; the white and coloured houses of the 
little hill towns were clearly visible in the glaring light of 
the sun rays forcing beneath the clouds, the stained marb e 
campanile of the village, crowned by the turret with the 
great bronze bells and the weathercock, like a falling g o e 
pierced with an arrow, stood out vividly against the darken¬ 
ing heavens. , 

Francis stood at the window of the upper parlour, ana 

looked at this view of the piazza and the church against 
the rich light and shade of the mountains whose tops were 
beginning to be blotted out by the oncoming rain vapours. 

°It was the hour of his dinner, which was served in the 
little parlour overlooking the garden. He went down as 

usual. . .. 

Merton, the servant, was ready to wait on him ; tn 

girl of the inn, ruddy and talkative, was setting the dishes. 
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Every detail of the meal was clearly fixed now in the 
mind of Francis ; it was always the same—the same as the 
meals he had eaten in Italy on his former visit. 

The coarse, limp white cloth, the fiasco of red wine in 

the metal stand, the earthenware bowl of green leaves, 

the bottle of golden oil, the plate of thick tasty soup, the 

heavy, hard-crusted bread, the two dishes of fruit—one-half 

acid cherries and the last oranges, wrinkled and hard, the 

other dried grapes and plums and wafer-like biscuits—all 

these things he remembered, trivialities that yet had 
power. 

He was seated directly opposite open windows, and the 

storm-wind blew in and shook the curtains and the ends of 
the tablecloth. 

Merton went to close them. 

“ No, leave them open,” said Francis. 

He ate his dinner in silence, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the rose trellis, on the vineyard, on the distant hills without. 

The first thunder-clap rolled round the mountains, the 
vivid sunlight was hidden by the unrolling clouds. 

The tireless birds in the olive wood stopped singing. 

The girl brought in a dish of fried meat and vegetables 
from the kitchen. 

Seeing the open windows she darted at them with a 
little cry of apology. 

Let them be—it is yet light,” said Francis; “when 
they are closed my heart closes too.” 

The Signore wishes them open,” said Merton in Italian ; 

with polite acquiescence in this folly the woman changed 
the plates in silence. 

A flash of lightning like a bared sword sprang from the 
bosom of the thundercloud and darted into the chamber, 
the volley of the thunder shook the building. 

Francis, pouring out wine, overtipped the fiasco , and the 
bright red stained the cloth. 

“ That means happiness,” smiled the girl, and skilfully 
put a napkin over the mark. 

The room was almost completely dark, full of wind and 
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chill air, the curtains and the ends of the tablecloth con¬ 
tinued to blow to and fro ; the rain came now, suddenly, 
and dashed in, wetting the brick floor. 

The whole hillside appeared misted, obscured, horrible, 
haunted, only lit now and then by the livid fire of the 
lightning which seemed to rend the sky and the very earth. 

Francis remembered another Southern thunderstorm, 
also seen from an inn. 

And a woman who had come to him out of the storm 
with her pitiful bundle in her hands, and her hired coach 
at the door, and all else left behind and abandoned for him. 
He took out his handkerchief and wiped his lips. 

41 Close the windows now,” he said, for a mortal cold 
had seized his limbs. 

Merton obeyed, and the rain slashed fiercely at the glass 
as if angry at being shut out from the room. 

Francis drank more wine, and a false heat diffused itself 
over his body. 

He sat motionless, fingering the bunches of hard white 
cherries with the pink stain flushing them; he recalled the 
wild cherry trees overgrowing the gorge down which he 
had flung her prayer book, her crucifix, her rosary. 

Suddenly he began thinking of her in her coffin—as she 
lay now, this moment, while he listened to the storm. 

She was shrivelling away to dust beneath the weight of 
the Odaleschi jewels—like a mummy she would be sealed 
from the air — hideous — but her hair would be the 

same. 

That amber blonde hair that she had worn in curling 
plaits crowning her small head—he recalled how it had 
hung to her waist the night she had come to him in her 
antechamber—the night he had returned from Edinburgh 
bringing with him, in his madness, Allan Forsythe. 

That night she had locked her door on him, nor had it 
ever been opened again to him; from that night he had 
never seen her hair falling about her shoulders save once 
only when she had lain at his feet on the bleak hillside under 
Ardnamurchan church. 
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And then it had been spoilt with blood. He wondered 
fiercely what had reminded him of her hair—perhaps the 
storm which had recalled that other storm when she had 
stood before him, radiant with passion, and unwound the 

scarf that showed her amber locks in disorder and the gold 
ornaments of ships in her ears. 

He rose and went to the window, looking at that 

mysteriously dark hillside with the shivering olive trees, 

the vine tendrils, and the roses blowing and bending beneath 
the rain. 

The storm was short as it was fierce, the thunder rolled 
away, the lightning ceased. 

But the deep purple clouds continued to overhang the 

mountains, and the water poured down steadily, shaken by 
gusts of wind. 

Behind those clouds the sun was now setting, and the 
darkness remained. 

Francis walked up and down the parlour, his hands 
clasped behind under the skirts of his coat. 

Presently the diligence, a little delayed by the storm, 
drove up with the letters. 

There were two for him, one from Mr. Doughty the 
factor—the usual cold report, correct and respectful, of the 
doings at Glenillich ; the other from Stacy Wigram, quietly 
announcing the merciful death of her mother. 

It seemed as if he could get no news that was not of 
death or disaster. 

He had never loved his father’s sister nor seen much of 
her, but she was the nearest kin he had, and, save for Stacy, 
the only one. 

Gloomily he crushed up the letter in his hand and con¬ 
tinued his pacing of the room, listening to the rain and 
watching it obscure the dark hillside. 

Presently he became aware of some tumult of gossip 

without the door, among which he could distinguish his 
servant’s voice. 

The varied excited tones annoyed him, yet he dreaded 
to go up to his own room. 
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He was almost resolving to go out into the rain and the 
quiet of the garden, when Merton entered the parlour. 

44 What is all this discussion ? ” asked Francis. 44 Can¬ 
not you bid these people check their tongues ? ” 

44 They wanted me to tell you, sir,” answered the servant. 
44 The girl went up to your chamber to shut the windows 
from the rain, and she found a little child there, sitting on 
the bed, she says. 

44 So she ran down to ask me who it was, and I told her 
that it must be of the house, so we went up together and 
the child was not there, though she had shut the door on it 
and believed it too small to reach the handle. Nor can it 
be found arivwhere in the house, and no one knows of such 
a child. Your honour knows nothing ? ” 

44 How should I know ? ” returned Francis. 44 1 have 
seen no child in this house since I entered it—the girl was 
dreaming or stupid.” 

44 So I thought, sir, but the girl was very exact in her 
relation. She said the child sat on the bed between the 
cushions, and was reading from a book with a cross on the 

cover, as it might be a book of prayers.’ 

44 Tell me no more of this foolishness,” said Francis 

violently. 44 The rain has stopped. I will go forth a 
little.” 

The man hesitated. . , 

44 Your forgiveness, sir, but the strange thing is that 

others saw the child. Several of us went up, and one 

chanced to look through the keyhole and swore he saw 

it—plain enough— but when the door was opened there was 

nothing. And afterwards I looked through the keyhole, and 

there was plainly a little child on the bed, and when we 

entered—no one.” , 

Francis turned his head from the window towards the 

servant. 

His face was quite livid. . * 

“ You are all making fools of each other, he sai 

44 Do not let me hear any more of this.” 

Merton bowed, flushed, and stood respectfully silent. 
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“ J 0 '®” 1 ™ morning,” continued Francis, “ I take the 
firststage to Pisa. See that everything is ready.” 

Htfl 6 , Ste P ped ° ut into the close corridor and then into the 
little street, and walked out of the village brisklv and un¬ 
covered beneath the threatening sky from which fell still a 
line ram. 




V 


T HE next day it poured heavily ; the rain descended 
with steady violence from loose grey clouds, and 
neither towards the mountains nor towards the sea 
was there any sign of a break or change in the heavens. 

The impression Francis had made on the people of the inn 
was strengthened by his resolve to take his departure on a 
day when even the field labourers were at home and the 
animals had been taken into shelter ; they frankly thought 
him insane. 

But Francis did not care ; he knew that it was im¬ 
possible for him to spend another night in that bed¬ 
chamber. 

The coach went at five, and Francis contrived to be up 
all night arranging his things, and writing to Mr. Doughty 
and to Stacy letters that could well have waited. 

He stayed in the parlour to do this, and utterly avoided 

the bed-chamber. 

By half-past four the inn was awake; the girl who 
brought Francis in his coffee assumed that the gentleman 
would not start to-day, and could hardly conceal her 
astonishment when Merton assured her he would. 

There was more gossiping in the kitchens: the unslept- 
in bed, the stranger up all night writing letters—the hurried 

departure ! 

All of it increased Francis’ anxiety to be gone; the 
inn, the little village where he had stayed willingly, even 
peacefully, had now become suddenly entirely hateful to 

him. # # . * 

The “ coach ” was only an open diligence with stout canvas 

curtains tied down behind the seats at either side, gay blue 
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wheels, drawn by tall mules ; on the top were large casks of 
™“ eand 011 , and S6Veral packets : the inside was already 
villa Cd Wlt l mCn and WOmen bound for the neighbouring 

Francis had never meant to take this humble conveyance 

but to hire his own coach ; to do this would, however, have 

meant a delay of several hours, and that he could not bear 

to consider. There was some difficulty with his luggage 

which was far too bulky for the diligence ; some valises were 

strapped under the driver’s seat, and the rest had to follow 
on a baggage muJe. 

At length, after what seemed to Francis endless delays, 
they started, he inside and Merton beside the driver. 

The interior was blocked with bundles of lettuces and peas, 
new potatoes and onions, tied with coloured handkerchiefs * 
the two women in charge of these filled the air with ex¬ 
clamations of annoyance and amazement about the 
weather. 

The three other occupants were a gentleman farmer, a 
prosperous shopkeeper, and a priest. Francis, well-wrapped 
in his dark-blue broadcloth mantle that was the envy of the 

others, sat near the doorway, and received the rain on his 
face and shoulders. 

He preferred the rain to the close interior with the 
smell of damp and vegetables and the chatter of the women. 

He looked out on to the road to escape the bright eager 
eyes ot the men which fixed him with a pleasant but In¬ 
satiable and merciless curiosity. 

At first his spirits rose a little, the headache brought on 
by his sleepless night disappeared before the fresh air ; the 
beauty of the scenery through which the road passed, 
the great hills wooded with olive and chestnut and dotted 
with little towns and churches on one hand, the fields of 
grain, of rice, of pasture-land, the white farmhouses covered 
with climbing lemons, the vineyards and pine-woods on the 
other, sloping down to the sea, pleased and distracted him. 
But at one hamlet where the diligence stopped for the 
priest to alight, his attention was hideously attracted by a 
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huge iron cross that sprang from the ground at the edge 
of the wood of olives. Nailed across the arms were the 
symbols of the Passion—the cock, the hour-glass, the sponge, 
the nails, the spear, the crown of thorns, the hand, the 
scourge, all brightly painted in red and yellow. 

Opposite, the other side of the little lane, was an alabaster 
shrine where the Madonna and Child were enclosed behind 
a gilt railing ; before it lay fading bunches of wild flowers, 
and above hung a little lamp. 

Francis remembered the grating of the chapel in the 
Odaleschi Palace, and his heart contracted with agony. 

He looked no more from the door, and presently, despite 
the discomfort of his position, half fell asleep. He was 
aroused by the crying of a child. 

Sitting up he looked round him sharply, he had not 
noticed that either of the women had a child. 

Nor could he see one now. 

But the crying continued—low, desolate, half-suppressed 
sobs, yet so persistent and distinct it seemed as if no one 
could fail to hear them. 

“ It is some one on the road,” thought Francis ; but 
the sound travelled with them—it was in the diligence. 
The other travellers looked at each other, and the women 
began to talk loudly and glance at Francis. A great terror 
seized him ; he thought he was going to faint. 

The diligence stopped and the two women got out; 
Francis too descended ; it was still raining heavily, but he 

bid Merton change places with him. 

“ I cannot endure the closeness of the interior,” he said. 

“ I must have fresh air.” 

The servant obeyed, and Francis mounted beside the 
driver, who was all good-natured sympathy and gave him 
a goat-skin rug to protect him from the wet. 

They reached Pisa about two of the clock; the noble 
city, with the line of fine palaces sweeping in an admirable 
curve either side the turbid yellow waters of the Arno, had 
no charm for Francis ; he found it gloomy and sombre under 

the rain. 
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The inn where the diligence stopped, provided the usual 
meal. Francis forced himself to take some food 

He did not wish to stay in Pisa. There was a coach 
running to Empoli about four o’clock ; he engaged seats in 
it and, still under the rain, left the city, jolting in the heavy 
vehicle; it was the mail, and more important than the 
diligence of the morning, being equipped with four horses 
guard, and postilion. Francis rode outside. 

It was after dark when they reached Empoli, and even if 

Francis had so wished, there were no means of reaching 
Florence that night. ° 

H was a large hostel or posting-house outside which the 

coach stopped, and in the great painted room where Francis 

was drying his mantle before the wood fire he spoke to his 

servant, and in gentler tones than he usually took to those 
in his service. 

“ Listen to me, Merton,” he said. “ I am a sick man. I 

should not have come abroad at all, but I have something 

very important to do in Italy, something very important 

I am not here for amusement or fancy. I must get to Rome 

as quickly as possible. There is no coach to Florence till 

the morning, and I cannot hire one, even if one would take me 

on a moonless night. You see our journey is not going to be 

comfortable, Merton, but if you will put up with me, I will 

recompense you well.” He paused a second, then added 

abruptly, I cannot sleep in their bedrooms—they are all 
the same-” 

„ “ 1 do not bIame y° ur honour,” replied the servant. 
.V s / ve / uncomfortable country, and in part not 
civilized and for the inns-! They show gentlemen into 

rooms we should give to the grooms. And half of them are 
not clean. 

, “J hat 0 is ? r j ed Francis eagerly, “ they arc uncom- 
fortable. So to-night I shall sleep here, on this sofa— 

the coach goes early—of course I will hire a room for 
you.” 

There is no need at all, sir. I can sleep here too if you 
do not mind I will sleep here too; perhaps, in these places, it 
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is as well that we should be together. But I am afraid you 
will have to pay the price of a bedroom.” 

Francis seemed pleased and relieved. 

“ Pay what you like,” he said, “as long as we are left 

alone.” 

The Englishman gave his master a quick furtive look, 
and was leaving the room when Francis said, gazing the 
while into the fire : 

44 Merton, did you hear a—a child—crying—on the Pisa 
diligence to-day ? ” 

“ Yes, sir—some child on the road—every one was speak¬ 
ing about it.” 

“ How could it have been on the road ? The sound was 
in the carriage.” 

“ That is impossible, sir, for there was no child among 
the passengers.” 

Francis said no more, and the man left the room. After 
a supper which he made only a pretence of eating, Francis 
went out for an aimless walk through the wet streets of 
Empoli. 

When he returned he arranged his mantle as a pillow, 
and stretched himself along the wide, long, red damask- 
covered couch. 

The servant had drawn out another faded settee for 
himself ; before he put out the candles Francis spoke: 

“ The child—yesterday in the inn—did anyone find out 

who it was ? ” 

14 No, sir, but there were children next door, and ’twas 
concluded that one of them had got in and hidden in the 
house and then escaped—it would have been easy, sir.” 

44 Ah yes,” said Francis. 

The lights were put out. and he lay motionless on his hard 
couch and presently slept. 

That night he dreamt for the first time since his illness. 

He thought that he was back again in Gleniilich and 
walking from one room to another, and finding all empty 
until he came to a garret, and there was Allan Forsythe 
kneeling before an iron crucifix. 
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And Francis, in his dream, rushed at him, drawing his 
sword, and Allan sprang up and showed him a denarius of 
the Empress Faustina in his hand, and seemed to offer it to 
him as a bribe, and instead of taking it Francis cast at his 
feet the golden Aurelian. 

And the ringing sound the coin made woke him ; he 
opened his eyes with a deep sigh and groan. 

He found himself standing in the middle of the room, 
his hand on the sword which lay on the table, about him 
complete darkness and complete silence. 

Trembling violently he fumbled his way across the room 
with the object of undoing the shutters ; a little sudden 
sound arrested him. 

The crying of a child. 

Francis shrieked for Merton ; the servant was up and 
had struck the flint and tinder in an instant. 

As he lit the candles he glanced curiously at his master, 

and asked him, in a respectful tone, what had disturbed 
him. 

“ I thought I heard some one without, or even in the 
room,” answered Mr. Moutray. “You should not have 
closed the shutters so, the place is oppressive.” 

The man looked round the large room then out into the 
corridor. 

“ There is no one,” he said. “ But, sir, the house is old 
and likely full of rats—perhaps your honour heard a rat.” 

“ It is very possible,” answered Francis. “ Undo the 
shutters. I think it is nearly day.” 

Merton unlatched and folded back the shutters ; a flood 
of rich light entered. 

It was nearly half-past five of the clock and broad 
daylight. 

Francis gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Let us go out into the fresh air,” he said. 

The inn was already open, but few people seemed about ; 
the traveller and his servant passed unnoticed into the 
garden. 

The day had dawned fair and beautiful, the sun was 
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shining with an exquisite bright softness through the ilex and 
acacia trees in the garden. 

These last, that when Francis had entered Italy he had 
seen bare and dry covered with sharp thorns worthy to be 
twisted into a martyr’s crown, had now their polished 
tranches veiled with delicate pale leaves and clusters of 
milky white flowers which hid the thorns. 

The ilex were fresh with their greenish blossoms, and the 
garden was divided from the road by a high hedge of 
tamarisk, the light plumage-like foliage and faint red stems 

laden with clouds of ashy-pink flowers which stirred to and 
fro in the wind, slight as it was. 

Francis came down to a gate in this hedge and looked on 
to the white road. 

A marble-fronted church with a semicircle of mosaic 
saints praying above the door stood opposite. 

The bronze green-stained bell in the tower began to 

ring, and the people to enter the low door in twos and 
threes. 

Last of all came two women, and behind them a little 
child more splendidly dressed than anyone else who had 
entered the church. Merton uttered an ejaculation, and 
Francis seized his arm. 

“ Do you see him ? He is going into the Papist church— 
that must not be; I thought that I had taken ali the evil out 
of him—but his mother remains strong in him ! ” 

“ What does your honour mean ? ” asked the man be¬ 
wildered. 

Did you not see the child ? ” demanded Francis with 
a ghastly look. 

“ Why, I did—I thought it was the same I saw in your 
honour’s bed-chamber, but how could it be ? ” 

44 Where is he now ? ” asked Mr. Moutray, looking up 
and down the sunny street. 

44 He went into the church, I suppose, sir—at least, he 
disappeared in the doorway.” 

44 Go into the inn and get together the vails and pay the 
reckoning,” said Francis, 11 and take two places on the 
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Florence coach. As for what I said, take no heed of it; I 
am a sick man and one greatly troubled in mind.” 

As soon as he was alone Francis crossed the road and 
seated himself on the top of the church steps. 

The church was too poor to support the usual beggar, and 
Francis was quite alone. 

The sun became strong and beat down full on him, but 
he took no heed, nor did he once remove his gaze from the 
church door. When at length the people began to come 
out (it seemed a long time to him but in reality the service 
was short), he rose and withdrew himself to a less noticeable 
position. 

The little congregation issued forth and disappeared, 
there were no children amongst them. 

Francis waited still, then, drawn by a fearful curiosity, 
crept to the church door and peered in, slightly raising 
the heavy mat that served to keep out noise and heat. 

The little church with domed roof and double line of 
stained marble columns was empty save for one person. 

Walking up the bare aisles and wringing his hands with 
a gesture of despair was the child in the rich garments. 

Francis lifted the mat and, for the first time in his life, 
entered a Papist church. 

The scent of incense, the dull light sickened and con¬ 
fused him. He closed his eyes and felt his limbs shake be¬ 
neath him ; fearful of fainting, he crept to the first pillar and 
sat down on the base of the plinth. 

After a second he had courage to look about him. 

No one was in sight, the church seemed utterly empty 
save for himself. 

He wanted to leave but had not the strength, so re¬ 
mained seated on the pedestal and leaning against the 
pillar. 

Presently the priest came from the sacristy and, seeing 
this finely dressed stranger with the look of a dying man, 
approached him and asked him what was his trouble ? 

Francis, stammering, in his bad Italian, asked if a child 
had attended the late service. 
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“ I too thought I saw a child,” replied the priest gravely, 
“ but he was not of us; does the Signore know him ? ” 

Francis shook his head. 

The priest looked at him intently. 

“Yet the child had a look of the Signore.” 

Francis sprang up and hurried to the door. 

“ Of course the Signore knows it was not really a child 
at all ? ” asked the priest, pattering after him. 

Francis turned a livid face. 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Why, Signore, a fantasma , a spirit—one who walks 
because he is not quiet in his grave.” 

“ Why should he not be quiet ? ” demanded Francis 
fiercely. 

“ Who knows ? Perhaps he was not baptized—or con¬ 
fessed—belike he died unshriven. Perhaps he is in hell 
for lack of masses for his soul, who knows ? ” 

The old priest gave a little shrug and took a pinch of 
snuff. 

Francis cried out at him in English, and left the church. 



VI 


W HEN they reached Florence the sun was in full 

strength; after the unusual rains and storms 

the usual heat poured down over Italy. The 

m ighfy palaces and narrow streets, the turbid river and 

scorched gardens seemed to give out heat as much as the 

blazing heavens ; the city was beginning to empty, the great 

nobles and wealthy citizens withdrawing to their country 
villas. 

Francis lodged at an inn of some repute near the church 
of Santa Maria Nipotecosa and the old church of San Cristo- 
foro, which was now occupied by the great confraternity of 
Santa Maria della Misericordia. 

The hostel was the most luxurious and pleasant Francis 
had yet lodged in ; his room looked on to a garden filled with 
palms, laurels, and ilex covered with their pale greenish 
blossoms, in the centre was a fountain cooling the air 
pleasantly with the uprising streams of clear water. 

The very day of his arrival Francis sent Merton to the 
agents of the bankers, both to change notes into Italian 
money and to obtain news, if possible, of Allan Forsythe, 
who was most likely known to all in Florence who dealt 
in any way with Scotch business. 

Indeed it happened, as Francis had thought, that these 
same agents acted for Allan. The clerk told Merton that he 
had seen Mr. Forsythe only a few days before driving down 
the Via Calzaioli with the Count of Albany. 

“ He whom we call the Pretender,” commented Merton, 

“ and the Jacks, Charles the Third—is it not ? ” 

“ Yes,” returned the young English clerk, glad to have 
a countryman to talk to. “ Here he is the Count of Albany; 
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he is much changed since the ’45 and his father’s death—a 
man without hope, I think.” 

Is this Mr. Forsythe an open Jack that he rides publicly 
with the Pretender ? ” asked Merton. 

44 At least he did not use to be; there was a secrecy about 
his coming and going—he always said he was collecting 
cameos. But do you not know him ? ” 

44 I do not even know my master,” replied Merton with a 
little smile, 44 nor what his business with this Mr. Forsythe 
is. We have had a strange journey through Italy. For 
myself I wish it was well over and that we were back in 
Britain. I have never been in Italy so late.” 

44 The heat begins now,” said the other with a little 
sigh. 44 Every one goes up to the hills—in June and July one 
suffocates here; but if your master wants to find Mr. Forsythe 
he will have to go to Rome.” 

44 To Rome? ” echoed Merton, dismayed; he had had 
hopes that the journey would end at Florence. 

44 Well, the Count of Albany-has gone there—probably to 
Frascati to the palace of the Cardinal York, and Mr. Forsythe 
is certainly in attendance on him-” 

44 When is he likely to be returning to Scotland, then ? ” 
asked Merton. 

The other lowered liis voice confidentially: 

44 Between ourselves I do not think he is returning to 
Scotland at all. He came here the other day to make 
arrangements to sell all his property there and transfer it 
into Italian securities. I heard him say he was buying a 
villa outside Rome—and, another thing, he has turned 
Romanist.” 

44 A Papist ? ” exclaimed Merton. 

44 Indeed, he attended the Count of Albany and his gentle¬ 
men to a full service at the Duomo.” 

Merton looked thoughtful. 

44 There is something strange in this business,” he re¬ 
marked. 44 Mr. Moutray is one of your Calvin Scots, as 
stiff as a ramrod, hating the sight of a bit of tinsel or the 
sound of the Pope’s name. He is keen for the Govern- 
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ment too—now what is he doing chasing a Jack and a Papist 
over Italy at this time of the year ? And he is sick too.” 

44 Do you know nothing of him at all ? ” asked the clerk 
with his curiosity whetted. 

“ Nothing at all; he engaged me in London, and the 
same day sent his Scotch valet back—a dour fellow with 
whom I had only a few words. He told me his master was 
a rich Scots squire who had just lost his wife—no more.” 

“ Well,” returned the other, 44 you will see in time what 
he is about.” 


44 Yes,” said Merton doubtfully, 44 but if he is on some 
spying Jack treason I would rather be out of it—’tis a danger¬ 
ous, silly game.” 

44 But your master is a Scots Calvinist, you say.” 

44 So he seems, but it may be a blind. He is queer at 
least—confounded queer. Weil, I must be returning; 
doubtless I shall be coming again before we leave.” 

The tw r o parted, and Merton turned from the dark office 
into the airless street where the thin rays of sun penetrated 
into the narrow ways between the huge blocks of buildings 
like swords striking into a well. 

The Englishman returned slowly to his master’s lodging ; 
he was an honest, quiet, well-trained fellow, who had 
travelled a great deal with various gentlemen, and was by 
no means lacking in shrewdness or knowledge of the 
world. 

They had hardly left England for France before he had 
discerned something strange about his master, and now that 
feeling had increased most uncomfortably. He did not like 
Francis, he did not like his errand; many queer things had 
unnerved him that he had not told the clerk. 

His real wish and instinct was to refuse to go to Rome, 
to demand his wage, and return by himself. 

But long habits of obedience restrained him and the 
pride of a loyal servant; there was too a certain trust¬ 
worthy goodness in the man. In a manner he felt sorry for 
Francis, and could not, with an easy conscience, have aban¬ 
doned him in Italy. 
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Wien he returned to the hotel he did not find Francis 
in the parlour or the garden. Anxious to be rid of the 
packet of money he carried, he went into the kitchens and 
asked where his master was. 

A tall boy who waited at table answered: 

“ The Signore is in his room—surely he is a sick man ? ” 

“ How so ? ” asked Merton, feeling his heart sink un¬ 
pleasantly. 

The Italians looked at each other, half-laughing, half- 
disturbed ; the boy continued his relation, aiding his speech 
with many gestures and the quick tones and accents of 
Tuscan vivacity: 

“For the first part of the morning the Signore was in 
the parlour, then he rang the bell, and when I went, asked me 
who was crying ? And I listened and heard a child crying, 
and we went all over the house together and looked, for I 
thought some child had got into the house unbeknown, 
which proved to be the case, for when we reached the second 
corridor we saw a little boy running towards the chamber 
of the Signore ; he was finely dressed and weeping bitterly, 
and when I put out my arms to catch him he ran sideways 
and down the staircase, and so must have got out. At least 
he disappeared, and I was turning to tell the Signore that 
the little runaway had disappeared and there was an end 
of the annoyance of the crying, when I saw him leaning 
against the wall in a kind of fit or seizure, moaning to himself 
in his own language, and I helped him to his chamber, 
where he dropped on the bed and exclaimed that he was 
sick--sick indeed, and yet would not that I sent for a doctor.” 

A sense of horror, like a faint -wave of nausea, overcame 
Francis’ servant. 

“ My master has these attacks,” he answered quickly, 

“ an old malaria returning; it is too late for him to be in 
Italy.” 

“ There is much fever here, coming from the Maremma, 
said the bright chambermaid. “ Your master should leave 
Florence.” 

“I hope he will,” returned Merton sincerely, “and 
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with his face set the homeward way. Is there a doctor 
near—a good doctor ? ” 

“ There is the Doctor Pallavincini, one of the best in the 
city, in the Piazzetta degli Adimari—but the Signore said 
he would have no doctor.” 

“ Yet I cannot take this responsibility alone,” said the 
servant. “ He must have a doctor. I was tempted to 
call one in Pisa. I pray you go to this gentleman and 
beg him to come as soon as may be.” 

The people of the inn, who were always afraid of the 
plague or the smallpox, were glad enough for a doctor to be 
called in to their sick guest, and the boy who had first spoken 
snatched up a straw hat and ran out into the heat. 

Merton, feeling more uneasy than he would have cared 
to admit to anyone, went up to his master’s room with an 
unconquerable reluctance. He knocked three times—at the 
last summons Francis said, “ Come in.” 

The servant entered. 

The room was large and handsome ; curtains of a dark 
claret-coloured velvet were drawn across the windows, 
excluding all light save a faint glimmer like that of dawn. 

On the large bed, which was hung with deep red draperies, 
lay Francis, the pillows doubled up under his head, the 
coverlet disordered by the tossing of his limbs. 

His cravat was undone, his shirt loosened, the hair 
pushed back from his forehead was damp at the roots with 
sweat, his whole face had that ghastly pallor, peculiar to 
those whose proper complexions are dark, when all the 
blood has receded and only the natural brown of the skin 
remains, drained and livid. 

As Merton entered he started up and held out his hand, 
as it were with a gesture of supplication, then seemed to 
recollect himself, and, taking his handkerchief from his 
pocket, passed it over his lips. 

“ Any news of Mr. Forsythe ? ” he asked in a dry voice. 

Merton delivered the money and said that Mr. Forsythe 
had lately been in Florence and was now probably in 
Rome. 
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“ Then we must go to Rome,” said Francis, sinking back 
on his hot pillows. 

Merton eyed him keenly. 

“ I do not think your honour is fit to travel,” he re¬ 
marked carefully, “ especially to Rome in this heat.” 

“ I told you I was ill,” answered Francis. “I am ill; 
I have this cursed fever in my bones sapping my very life. 
But I must find Allan Forsythe. I told you that before. 
But if you care to come no farther I can very well go on 
alone.” 

This came so near Merton’s secret thought that he was 
shamed. 

“ I shouldn’t think of that, sir,” he declared. “ I spoke 
for your own sake. This climate is dangerous for the 
fever.” 

“ I know,” replied Francis Moutray, “but I must go 
on if it kills me. We will start to-morrow; there is no sense 
in staying in this hateful city—you hear their bells—all 
day!” 

Merton restrained himself from saying that Rome would 
be the same, and remarked quietly: 

“ I hope you will forgive me, sir, but hearing you were 
ill again, I have sent for a doctor.” 

“ You should not have done that ! ” cried his master 
angrily—“ you should not haye done that! ” 

“ Forgive me, sir, but these people are very afraid of the 
plague or infectious illness, and unless a doctor reassures 
them, are apt to be unmanageable. They might even have 
turned your honour out of the inn. And a doctor can give 
you, sir, some strengthening medicine to help you on your 
way to Rome.” 

Before this tactful explanation Francis was silent; 
Merton took it he was dismissed, and left the chamber. 

Francis refused the midday meal; Merton ate his in 
sober silence, thinking and considering on painful matters. 

When the great heat of the day had declined and the 
city began to stir again to business and pleasure, the doctor 
came—an elegant gentleman in a silk-lined coach. 
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He could make little of Francis Moutray’s case ; de¬ 
clared the illness to be malaria, and advised his instant 
return to his own country or a colder climate, or at least 
to the hills or the sea; if the patient was obstinate in going 
on to Rome, he could only say that it was very dangerous. 
As he was leaving, Merton stopped him in the hall. 

“ Sir,” said the servant, “ I can tell you something 
about my master’s case that you would not learn from him. 
I hope your honour will excuse me, but I am alone here with 
this gentleman, and would like the support of your advice 
and wisdom.” 

The doctor was both interested and courteous. 

The two went into the parlour overlooking the street ; 
Doctor Pallavincini seated himself, clasping the knob of 
his malacca cane, and Merton stood respectfully before 
him. 

44 Speak in Italian,” said the doctor pleasantly. 44 You 
use my language better than I do yours.” 

44 First, sir,” replied Merton, “ will you tell me quite 
frankly what is the matter with my master ? I neither 
love him nor know him, but in a way he is my countryman, 
and in a way he is in my charge—for every sane man feels 
responsible for those whose wits are unsettled.” 

Pallavincini gave him a quick look. 

44 This is what is the matter with your master,” he 
replied: 44 An attack of malaria taken long since and re¬ 
current—a kind of feverish ague, also a great sickness of 
the whole body, brought on, I should hazard, by great sick¬ 
ness of the mind. He is probably a man of hot passions who, 
for all his life, has repressed them, as you Northerners do. 

I think too, but here I am only guessing, that he has lately 
had some great shock which has almost destroyed his 
mental balance—the sort of shock that might lead to melan¬ 
cholia—to madness—to anything.” 

44 Thank you, sir,” said Merton. 44 1 know nothing of 
Mr. Moutray’s history save that he lately lost his wife.” 

44 Why is he here now in Italy ? ” 

44 That I do not know either, sir, save that he is in search 
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of a countryman of his, and resolute not to go back until 
he finds him.” 

“ Ah,” said the doctor thoughtfully. 

“But what I wished to tell you, sir, what I wished to 
consult you about, was this— Mr. Moutray is a haunted 
man.” 

“ Ah,” repeated the doctor again; then he added slowly, 
“A haunted man? ” 

“ Perhaps your honour does not believe that is possible.” 

“ Tell me about this haunting,” answered Pallavincini 
quietly. 

Tis a child, sir, a little child, finely dressed and always 
weeping.” 

“ That is very likely,” returned the Italian. “ Your 
master is in that state of mind when he would be sure to 
suffer from hallucinations.” 

“ But other people have heard and seen—it.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ The first time was in a village iim; the maid saw a 
child on Mr. Moutray’s bed with a prayer book in his hand 
—so did I, and several others, but the thing disappeared. 
When my master was told he refused to sleep there another 
night, and went on to Pisa by the next diligence, and on the 
journey was the child crying—every one heard it. At 
Empoli we saw him pass into a church, and this illness of 
to-day, sir, follows the appearance of the child this morning, 
in this very inn, as you can confirm by questioning the 
people here.” 

The doctor sat thoughtful a moment, then answered 
slowly: 

“ This is all very possible—but it—the child, the crying, 
remains a delusion of Mr. Moutray's brain.” 

Merton looked puzzled. 

“ When others have seen it, sir ? ” 

“ Yes—that is simply that his thought is so intense that 
he is able to project the form of it in visible shape. It is 
an abstruse subject. People under a delusion will some¬ 
times project a perfume—what he sees and hears no one 
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can tell, but his agony, his mental suffering, his almost 
insanity, is sent out in this vision of the child, which he 
is quite unable to control. The worse he becomes, the 
more the mind masters the body, the stronger will become 
the haunting—which may change in form; if he completely 
recovers, the hallucination will disappear. Probably there 
has been some child in his life, certainly there has been 
some great grief, or wrong, or crime.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Merton. “After all, your 
explanation comes to the same thing.” 

“ As what ? 

“ As what w r e ignorant people would say, sir, that it 
was a spirit or ghost haunting a man to madness or the 
grave.” 

As you say, it comes to much the same thing,” ad¬ 
mitted the doctor, rising. “ Science and superstition join 
hands in these things—we none of us know really any of 
the truth of it. Your master should have some distraction, 

a strong passion—a great interest—if not-” he slightly 

shrugged his shoulders over the incomplete sentence. “ If 
Mr. Moutray insists on going to Rome there is nothing I 
can do—I will send some cordials—but that . . . ! ” 

“ One thing more, sir—did you like Mr. Moutray—did 
he seem to you honest ? ” 

“ How could I tell ? ” answered Pallavincini, “ a man 
sick and discordant in his mind. He was not very courteous. 
Why do you ask such a question ? ” 

“ Because, sir,” answered Merton seriously, “ we do not 
believe an innocent man is ever haunted, and if Mr. Moutray 
is some villain-” 

“ Put that out of your mind,” interrupted the doctor. 

“ Whatever he has done, he is suffering now in a w r ay you 
or I can hardly imagine. Get him back to England as soon 
as possible. And one last word of advice—if you meet this 
man your master is looking for, contrive to give him some 
warning of Mr. Moutray’s state.” 
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VII 


T HE journey from Florence to Rome was to Francis 
one long darkness along which he fumbled pain¬ 
fully, accompanied only by the footsteps and the 
crying of a child. 


The hot Italian spring, the gorgeous Italian scenery, 
the gay towns, the pleasant people—all these were to him 
the phantom world, bodiless and unsubstantial, and the real 


world about him was filled with his horrible memories, the 


crowding figures of his hideous dreams, whose feet kept 
pace with his, who slept in his bed at night, and sat at his 
table and rode beside the coach, and foremost and most 


substantial of them was the crying child, sometimes heard, 
sometimes seen, never altogether absent or silent. 


Francis did not easily resign himself into the keeping 
of these horrors; his strong reason, his stern faith, struggled 
hard before they were completely overthrown. Disabled 
as he was with sickness he yet fought desperately against 
the utter despair that threatened him. 

14 When I have met Allan Forsythe,” he said continually 
to himself, “ all will be well. God is urging me to the last 


act of justice, the last expiation.” 

But though he still used the name of God he was no 
longer sure that he had not fallen to the mastership of the 
Devil; all issues were confused to him, heaven seemed 
most unreal, most distant, though he was very sure of hell. 

He would have willingly slain himself had he been sure 
of gaining peace that way ; fear kept him alive—the fear 
that what he was enduring now was nothing compared to 
what he would have to endure through all eternity if he took 


his own life now. 
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His one hope lay in Allan Forsythe—first, to obtain 
trom him the truth, to have her sin, her foulness confirmed • 
secondly, to kill him and redeem himself by this act of 
justice on one hideous in the sight of Heaven. 

And behind, or mingled with this wild mystical feeling 
was the sheer animal lust of hatred, the man’s desire to kill 
the person who had wronged him; as ever with Francis 
Moutray, “ the spirit lusted after the things of the body,” 
and in the conflict his wretched soul was rent. Yet here the 
two joined issue—by the death of Allan Forsythe the fanatic 
would please God, the brute would please himself. 

He had begun to be reckless of consequences, to look no 

further than this deed as the very end and proper culmina¬ 
tion of his life. 

The old visions of a new existence at Glenillich with 
Stacy Wigram, of living there as his father had lived, of 
blotting out the past and purifying himself with good works— 
with which he had comforted himself in Edinburgh—were 
now lost, burnt away by the sun of Italy. 

Now he thought only of killing Allan Forsythe—beyond 
all was chaos. ’ 

When he reached Rome, where he knew his enemy to be, 
the splendid city gleamed before him with a poisonous 
beauty: the thousand idolatrous churches rose amid heathen 
temples and wanton palaces; the singing of sweet and ribald 
songs mingled with the chanting of processions of priests ; 
flaunting women, painted and masked, jostled nuns folded 
in the hypocrisy of their vocation; the lights from a thousand 
resorts of vice and disorder, pleasure and license, mingled 
with the rays of lamps hanging before shrines containing 
fair female saints with languishing eyes; from the narrow 
streets rose a smell of flowers, of incense, of foulness, the 
song of prayers, the shout of a fight, the flash of a knife, 
and the gleam from a church window. 

Thus Francis saw Rome; it was to him like the forecourts 
of hell. 

He lodged in the " Albergo del Sole ” in a close lane or 
alley off the Corso. Day and night the air was stifling, 
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heavy with the smell of greasy cooking and the close emana¬ 
tions of the heat; day and night the noise from the adjacent 
cafes, the shouts of street vendors, the rattling of chariots 
and horses over the cobbles was incessant. 

Merton suggested that his master should move to a 
quieter, cooler place, even if it was without the walls, but 
Francis preferred to remain; it would only be for a few 
days at most, he said, and then they would return. 

Merton brightened with relief at this, and became as 
eager as his master to find this Mr. Forsythe, whose appear¬ 
ance would put an end to their quest. 

They were, as it chanced, quite near the Palazzo Muti, 
which stood in a little piazzetta the other side of the Corso, 
and near the beautiful Colonna Palazzo with the delicate 
bridges connecting the palace with the wonderful gardens 
on the other side of the road. Near too the church of the 
Holy Apostles, where the last unfortunate Stuart and his 
saintly wife had lain in state to hold their last court before 
the vaults of San Pietro closed over their failure. 

The morning after his arrival, Francis sent Merton to 
make careful inquiries as to the whereabouts of Mr. Forsythe. 

The servant found the Palazzo Muti changed from what 
it had been a few years ago when he had last known Rome. 

Since then James Stuart had died, Charles Stuart had 
come home from nearly twenty years of miserable wander¬ 
ings, and the Stuart cause, that once seemed so fair and 

hopeful, was dimmed and fallen. 

No longer was the exile’s palace the centre of all fashion 

and wealth. The Count of Albany, reduced in means, in 
fame, in reputation, was no longer regarded in the city of 
his brother as he had been during his brilliant youth; his 
residence was neglected. As often as not he was m Florence 
or at Frascati with his brother the Cardinal of York whose 
wealth, character, and position alone maintained the d gmty 
of the family. But now the Count was in Rome, and Merton 
learnt from the doorkeeper of the Palazzo Muti that Mr. 

Forsythe was there too, and lodging in the palace. 

At first the servant was giving his message—which was 
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simply to ask for an appointment for Mr. Moutray—and 
leaving; then, in obedience to his own instincts of fear and 
curiosity and the warnings of the doctor at Florence, he 
asked if he might see Mr. Forsythe. 

The doorkeeper spoke to an untidy footman, who seemed 
to hesitate about taking the message. 

“ Tell the gentleman,” said Merton firmly, “that I 
have a message from Mr. Moutray of Glenillich—an import¬ 
ant message.” 

At that the fellow, used to an atmosphere of intrigue and 
restless mystery, turned away on the errand ; after a few 
minutes he returned and told Merton to follow. 

They proceeded through the palace, once splendidly 
decorated and equipped, and now showing sad signs of 
neglect and decay, the result of poverty and an indifferent 
owner. 

Merton was shown into a little chamber at the back 
overlooking the garden, in which grew several cypress trees. 

This little room was well kept and luxuriously furnished 
with silk tapestries, painted walls, and gilt and satin chairs, 
and adorned by several rich pictures of the later Italian 
school and several pieces of antique sculpture. A crystal 
vase of tuberoses stood on a small tulip-wood bookcase 
filled with fine volumes; the pungent, exotic scent of the 
flowers filled the small chamber almost overpoweringly. 

Merton looked at once and with intense curiosity at the 
gentleman who was seated before a light desk lustred with 

gold, and who had turned in his cushioned seat to face the 
door. 

The servant beheld a man very elegant, very exact in 
his apparel, which was of fine, pale-grey cloth—a handsome 
man, but with features a little too fine, a little worn, a little 
blanched, whose blonde hair was carefully dressed and 
slightly powdered, whose delicate contours were emphasized 
by the black velvet round his throat above his exquisite 
lace cravat. 

“If I could understand the servant’s pronunciation, 
you are from Glenillich ? ” he asked. 
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44 From Mr. Moutray of Glenillich, sir,” replied Merton. 
He was a little confused, because Allan Forsythe was not 
what he had expected him to be—in any way. 

44 We call him Glenillich in Scotland,” returned Allan 
quietly. 44 You are English, I think ? ” 

44 Yes, sir. Mr. Moutray’s English servant.” 

44 And he is in Rome ? ” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Where ? ” 

44 At the 4 Albergo del Sole,’ sir.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, during which 
Allan kept his eyes, clear and cold as water, on 
Merton. 

44 What is your message ? ” he asked at length. 

“ My message was simply this, sir, that you would be 
pleased to name a time to see Mr. Moutray; and I could have 
easily left it with the doorkeeper—but I made bold to see you 
myself, sir.” 

44 For what reason ? ” 

44 It is hard for me to explain myself, sir. I am in a 

difficult position—if you are a friend of my master-” 

44 Let us understand one another,” interposed Allan. 
44 You are new in Glenillich’s service, I think—I do not 

remember seeing you before ? ” 

44 He engaged me in London, sir, for this journey. I 

know nothing of him at all.” 

Merton slightly emphasized this last statement, and 
the sharpness of Allan’s look became intensified. The 
servant, gathering courage with the force of his own state¬ 
ments, continued : 

44 Mr. Moutray is a sick man, sir—he should not be in this 
country at ail; even in Florence he was advised that he went 
on to Rome at the peril of his life. He would come, how¬ 
ever, he was so desirous of seeing you.” 

Allan showed neither surprise nor confusion. 

44 What is his sickness ? ” 

Merton seized the chance. 

44 Largely of the mind, sir—indeed he is very strange— 
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hardly sane, one might say; the doctor in Florence admitted 
so much.” 

He hesitated, longing to add about the apparition of the 
child, but not daring to. 

“ And do you know in the least what is his business with 
me ? ” asked Allan. 

Merton was quick enough to interpret the remark as an 
admission of interest and attention, and a consent to listen 
further. 

“ Not at all, sir. But to meet you seems the passionate 
object of his life.” 

“ And you do not know,” pursued Mr. Forsythe, still 
cautiously feeling his way through the labyrinth of a 
mystery, “ of anything that may have happened to— 
agitate or unsettle Mr. Moutray ? ” 

“ His Scotch valet told me that he had recently lost his 
wife, sir.” 

“ That,” said Allan carefully, “ I knew before I left 
Edinburgh. He has not come to Italy to see any of her 
family ? ” 

“ Her family ? Was she an Italian, sir ? ” cried Merton, 
opening his eyes. 

“ Yes; of a noble family. Did you not know ?—does 
it surprise you ? ” 

“ It does surprise me, sir, very much, because my master 
seems to hate this country and all in it. He certainly is 
here for no purpose but to find you.” 

“ That is surely strange. I should not have thought he 
would have left Scotland now—so soon. Do you know with 
whom he left the child ? ” 

“ The child, sir ? ” asked Merton eagerly. 

“ His son—I suppose you would not know.” 

The servant paled and lowered his voice. 

“ Would you tell me what the child was like, sir ? ” he 
said. “ How old ? ” 

“ Why,” said Allan, surprised at the man’s peculiar look, 

“ he was six, I think, or seven—unusually quaint—fair-” 

“ Richly dressed ? ” 
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“ When his mother was alive at least,” answered Allan 
sadly. 

“ Did you, sir, ever see him in a suit of dark puce colour 
with gold enrichments, and a cravat of fine lace, very long 
in the ends ? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Allan, startled, for in such a 
dress he had last seen Elphin Moutray, a solitary little 
figure, passing through the corridors of Glenillich House. 

“ Then,” declared Merton solemnly, “it is he—by 
Heaven it is he ! Did you know he was dead, sir ? ” 

“ Dead ? ” cried Allan, “ dead ? The child dead ? ” 

“He is dead, sir, but not at peace. He is walking—I 
have seen him—here in Italy.” 

“ Your master’s sick fancies have affected you,” said 
Allan. 

Merton shook his head. 

“ Others have seen him too, sir. Mostly he is crying 
quietly and has a Papist prayer book in his hand.” 

At this last particular Allan’s composure suddenly 

forsook him, shattered bv utter horror and amazement. 

* * 

How, unless indeed instructed by some supernatural truth, 
did this fellow know that Elphin had ever held a Papist 
prayer book—a fact unknown even to Francis—unknown to 
all now save the child, the priest, and Allan himself ? 

He could but conclude that the servant knew more than 
he disclosed, and that Iris tale was some shield or trap. 

“ I do not think the child is dead,” he said with a great 
effort, controlling himself. 

Merton saw he was suspected. 

“ Sir,” he replied, “ if you ask Mr. Moutray he will tell 
you that I know nothing of his affairs at all. I did not 
know of the existence of his son. But such a child as I 
describe, I and others have seen about my master. And 
Mr. Moutray is strange, sir—the doctor in Florence told me 
I should warn you before he met you that he was strange; 
if I have been too bold, forgive it, sir.” 

Despite all the protest of his incredulity, Allan was dread¬ 
fully convinced. 
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A sensation of helplessness overtook him; • he felt 
himself face to face with a mystery of horrid dark¬ 
ness which would presently reveal some unspeakable 
tragedy. 

And he had believed himself secure from that piteous 

past; he had not thought ever to see Francis Moutray again— 

hardly to ever hear his name. He was busy creating for 

himself new interests, a new mode of life, principally with the 

object of forgetting what had been so sad, so strange, and so 
unfortunate. 

And now he was suddenly faced by the past, revived and 

made more horrible by mystery ; what had sent Francis 
hotly on his track ? 

Allan knew it could be no pleasant business. 

“ 1 must f ee y° ur master,” he said to Merton. “ With¬ 
out seeing him I can understand nothing—thank you for 
what you have told me—I think you did well.” 

He was slightly paler, his very straight brows slightly 
knitted, otherwise he retained the ease and quiet of his usual 
manner. Merton admired him. He saw he was moved and 
controlling himself and doing it well ; he was the kind of 
man Merton would have liked to have as master. The 
servant contrasted him very favourably with Francis; he 
had a finer air of quality, more of the elegance of breed, 
apart from his greater calm and serenity ; serving him, 
Merton thought, would have been to serve one on whom 

it would have been easy to rely—Merton had never felt 
that of Francis Moutray. 

I hope you do not think that I have been forward, 
sir ? he asked, with the anxious desire of the inferior to 
stand well with some one he respects. 

I am glad that you have spoken,” responded Allan. 

I understand your anxiety. Glenillich was always— 

difficult. He should have brought one of his own servants 
with him as well.” 

“ I wish he had, sir,” replied Merton heartily. 

I will speak to you after I have seen your master,” 
said Allan, “ after I have judged for myself what state he 
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is in ; in all events be assured that I shall urge him to return 
to Scotland.” 

44 I thank your honour,” said the servant earnestly. 
14 And I beg you to remember that Mr. Moutray is—in 
a strange state.” 

This was plainly said as a warning ; Allan’s light lashes 
fluttered. 

44 I will remember,” he replied. 44 Does your master 

expect me at his inn ? ” 

44 He spoke of coming here, sir.” 

44 Then tell him I am at his service this afternoon.” 


VIII 


A LLAN FORSYTHE, sitting alone in the silence 
of his room in the Muti Palace, awaited the coming 
of Francis; strange thoughts occupied his mind, 
dim but sure apprehensions filled his heart. 

The new life that he had been so resolutely creating had 
been broken down and lay in shreds about him, Scotland 
that he had tried to forget was vividly before him, the old 
days he had consigned to oblivion had revived ; he was 
once more drawn into connexion with Francis Moutray, 
which meant connexion with Stacy Wigram, with the boy, 
with Glenillich—with the dead—with her—with Giovanna. 

After leaving Glenillich he had gone straight to Edin- 
burgh, just escaping the great snowstorm, and there he 
had shut himself in his room, struggling with the new 
tumult in his soul; when he had brought himself to calm¬ 
ness he had decided to go to Italy earlier this year and lose 
remembrance of Giovanna in the intrigues that formed his 
lifework. 

The day on which he had taken this resolution he had gone 
to Stacy Wigram, naturally, with the same instinct that had 
sent Francis there, because she seemed an element of peace, 
almost a beatitude in the turmoil and passion of daily life. 

And she had met him with the news she had that day 
received from Francis, a brief letter that the delayed express 
had brought through the snow. 

Giovanna was dead, Francis wrote, killed by a fall from 
an unmanageable horse; he added nothing. 

Allan had taken the news with the just horror, the sur¬ 
prise and grief that Stacy expected of him—no more. 

But all his plans instantly changed; by the time he had 
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reached his rooms—through a town that was black and 
unreal—he had resolved to leave the country for ever. 

He suddenly sickened of the long deception in which he 
lived ; he would declare his religious and political faith and 
reside in a country where both were tolerated; he would 
sell all he possessed in Scotland and make his home for ever 
in Italy. 

Some remorse touched him at leaving Elphin; he 
wondered how the little child would bear his secret, lonely 
lamp of faith in the dark life of Glenillich; he resolved to 
speak to Father Hilton when he should next see him; he 
dreamt of telling Francis of the boy’s baptism and adopting 
him himself when his father cast him out, as he most cer¬ 
tainly would ; that, however, would seem a wrong to the 
memory of Giovanna, to the secret he shared with her, and 
from which she had never absolved him. 

Yet he would dearly have liked to have had the child— 
all that was left of her now on the earth she had so beautified. 

He had not stopped to arrange anything—his one im¬ 
perative need had been to get away from the grey skies that 
had looked on her death, and the cold earth that had en¬ 
tombed her loveliness and sadness. 

He had left on the instant for Italy, and only when at 
Florence had he begun to put his project of voluntary exile 
into practice by making arrangements to sell all his property 
in Scotland and purchase a villa and lands outside Rome; 
he had openly declared his religion, not caring now who 
reported him in Scotland, and he had openly attached 
himself to the person of his king, as he considered the Count 
of Albany. 

He had no longer any delusions as to the Stuart cause : 
he saw that it was hopeless, abandoned, despised; he saw 
that Charles Stuart, the once gallant young Prince whose 
name was a glory and a romance still in Scotland, who had 
been the radiant hero of the elder Forsythe and of his own 
early youth, had become an embittered, disappointed, 
violent man, drink-sodden and broken in mind and body. 

But it was his cause and his king, it was the devotion 
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and toil of his life, and he intended to resign the rest of his 
days to the same useless labour of love. 

For one thing there was nothing else for him to do. 

With his native dispatch, care, and caution he had 
engaged himself at once with the party who were endeavour¬ 
ing to secure a German Princess for the hand of Charles 
Stuart, a match which the adherents of the fallen royalty 
desperately hoped might grace and mend their cause. 

It was in this work that Allan was engaged when the 
coming of Merton had broken all his peace. 

Never for a breath had he thought that he would see or 

hear from Francis again ; he sincerely believed that he was 

utterly indifferent to the cousin of his one-time betrothed, 

and that Francis had probably completely forgotten him 
already. 

Now he had to come to a different conclusion. What did 
Francis know ? what did he hope to know ? 

Why this passionate following through a dangerous heat ? 
(for Francis could not be aware that it was Allan’s inten¬ 
tion never to return to Scotland) what was this mysterious 
illness, this talk of the phantom of a child ? 

Could Elphin be dead—was he walking because he had 

died without confession and the viaticum ? All the awful 

stories he had heard of such things flashed through his 
troubled mind. 

He was both startled and dismayed—more so than he 
had ever known himself. 

Yet his conscience was clear ; there was no wrong with 
which Francis could reproach him—or Giovanna. 

His attitude towards his faith justified him in his action 
with regard to the child. 

He had obeyed God and therefore had no need to 
answer to man. 

Nor could he think he had wronged Francis in that last 
interview with Giovanna. 

Soul to soul they had spoken, or so it seemed to him now, 
and that was no matter of Francis—in Allan’s eyes Francis 
and been wrong from the first. 
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AJlan saw the sad story very simply; he could not per¬ 
haps understand the passion which had swept Francis into 
his fatal marriage, but he had observed it and knew it was 
there, and he could understand how Francis, having fallen 
in his own eyes, by a surrender to an overwhelming desire 
for one who embodied all his creed and training had taught 
him to hate, should seek to redeem himself by persuading 
his own soul that he had acted from spiritual reasons— 
that he had taken the woman not because she was fair, 
but because he wished to snatch her from eternal perdition 
and, this, by an austerity of conduct which strove to crush, in 
the creature whom he had taken to himself, all those qualities 
which had first aroused his love. 

This Allan had seen clearly from the first and hated 
Francis for it; he was a bigot himself, and necessity (since 
there was in him none of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made) had led him into subterfuge and deceit; but he was no 
hypocrite, he had that advantage of his easy, lax faith, and 
he detested the hypocrisy of the heretic in Francis, a hypo¬ 
crisy, to him, always associated with the inhumanly serene 
and impossibly austere doctrines of the extreme forms of 
Protestantism. 

“ The man will not even allow his own humanity,” 
thought Allan, “ and he is more human than many.” 

If Giovanna had ceased to love Francis the bond between 
them would have been broken in Allan’s eyes (and in her 
own) and he would have had no shame in taking her away. 

He did not consider her as married—a little further in 
love, and he might have married her himself—in any case 
he would have regarded Francis as the one who had wronged 
her, not himself. 

There he felt no shame nor hesitation in facing Francis— 
confusion and dread at facing some unknown horror did 
grip him, but he was not afraid of Francis. 

Yet he had no wish to be disturbed by this intrusion 
on his new-found peace, his serene occupation; he did not 
want the turmoil of emotion, the sickness of hate, the 
bitterness of memory introduced into his life. 
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He almost wished he had refused to see the man ; yet 
even as he wished it his enemy was shown into his 
presence. 

For a second Allan kept his eyes down ; he was re¬ 
solving that he would not be tempted or surprised into any¬ 
thing that would disturb his even life; he had avoided 
suffering always—had fled from it twice, from Glenillich 
when he had spoken to Giovanna, from Edinburgh when 
he had heard of her death, and it should not overtake him 
now. 

There were possibilities of pain, of agony, of tragedy 
behind the present situation ; Allan was resolute to ignore 
and avoid them. 

Francis came slowly into the room, walking heavily. 
Allan did not think him much changed though he was of 
an unhealthy pallor and wore silver-rimmed spectacles of 
smoked glass. 

His brown cloth and black satin vesture was too rich 
and cumbrous for such heat; he seemed now, as always, 
dressed for the cold and rain. 

Allan rose and held out his hand. 

“ I did not expect to see you in Italy, Glenillich,” he 
said. 

Francis did not take his hand or answer; he came 

straight to the desk beside Allan and laid on it his closed 
fist. 

When he lifted his hand he showed a golden coin of the 
Emperor Aurelian. 

“ Have you come all this way to return me this ? ” 
asked Allan quietly. 

“ No,” said Francis evenly, “ but I found that I already 
had one in my collection. I would not deprive you.” 

Allan was amazed ; he had prepared himself for rough 
violence ; now he divined that Francis, like himself, was 
meaning to keep all tragedy in the background, that he too, 
for some purpose of his own, would be quite cool and 
reasonable. 

Mr. Forsythe seated himself and waited, ignoring the 
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insult of the other's greeting; he meant if possible to ignore 
everything sooner than be betrayed into pain. 

Francis too meant to endure anything—until he had 
got to know— the truth. 

So the two faced each other, cold, guarded, curious, 
hostile. 

Francis seated himself and pulled off his gloves, loosen¬ 
ing a finger at a time. 

“You came here especially to see me ? ” asked Allan. 

“ Especially to see you.” 

“ Will you not take off those glasses ? There is no 
glare here.” 

With his now bare hands Francis removed the spec¬ 
tacles and slipped them into his pocket. Allan marked at 
once his changed eyes, wild, uncontrolled, and staring, and 
he thought of what the man Merton had said. 

“ I hear you are a Papist and a Jack,” remarked Francis 

“ As I have always been.” 

“ Secretly.” 

“ Secretly—whom was I bound to tell ? The only one 
who had any right to know—your cousin—I told. Miss 

Wigram knew.” 

“ Why,” asked Francis in a voice that sounded dead, 

“ did you not marry Stacy ? ” 

“ I think I told you,” replied Allan, with himself well m 

hand. 

“ Was it because you were in love with another woman 
and she knew it ? ” 

Allan kept his eyes fixed on the golden Aurelian. 

“ Have you come from Scotland to ask me that ? ” 

he said quietly. 

“ Will you answer me ? ” demanded Francis. 

“ Perhaps, when you have shown your right to question 

me.” . . 

“ I will ask you another question which you cannot 

deny my right to put—did you and Giovanna Odaleschi 

baptize my son with Papist rites ? ” 

Allan calmly returned his look. 
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(l d0 y° u approach me like this?” he asked. 

Why put these useless questions ? ” 

j “ Why ? ” echoed Francis. “ It is certainly folly, for 

you will lie to me as you have lied all your life long.” 

Allan did not stir. 

“I know the story,” continued Francis, “but not all 
; of it. Now I must have the whole truth.” 

Allan smiled. 

“ To whom is that known ? ” he said. “ Certainly not 

to me. And seeing she is dead will you not let it all alone ’ 
It is so useless.” 

“ No,” said Francis, “ this is the adjustment.” 

Scorn shadowed Allan’s pale face. 

\ “ Do you think you can adjust anything ? ” 

‘‘It is God’s adjustment and I am His instrument,” 

replied Francis. “ His instrument for many things.” 

God’s adjustment will not be in this world,” said Allan. 

Francis started and shuddered as if he had been stung 
with a whip. & 

“ 1 have adeemed myself,” he cried. “ I am not afraid 
to die but she has gone to everlasting torment.” 

Have you no pity for her seeing she is dead ?—have 
you no shame ?—are you not fearful to speak so, when, if she 
j is damned, she is damned for you ? ” 

u * n despite of me,” said Francis with a ghastly look. 
But you would be her advocate, you who were her lover.” 
Without passion Allan confronted him. 

You think that, do you ? ” he answered. “ Did she 
so waste herself on such as you ! Did you not even know 
her or the quality of her affection and her loyalty ? ” 

“ You were her lover,” repeated Francis. 

In that I loved her—yes. I think I did love her— 
she was like a benediction in a dusty life. There was never 

any man in her world but you—if you do not know that, 
you are a fool, Glenillich.” 

“ I knew you would lie to me,” said Francis with a 

certain fierce satisfaction, “ but despite you I will find out 
the truth.” 

2 3 
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“ The truth ! ” exclaimed Allan. “ Why do you harp 
on that ? You know all you will know this side the grave. 
If you slander her through spite and malice—you know 
in your heart you are wrong—if in your soul you believe 
what you say, who can enlighten you ? Go and leave me 
in peace, Glenillich.” 

Francis did not move. 

“ Did you suffer when you heard she was dead ? ” he 
asked. 

Allan slowly flushed. 

“ I suffered,” he said. “ I would wrong her memory to 
deny it.” 

44 She was disfigured,” said Francis—“ horribly—I 
supposed you loved her for her beauty—as I did ? She 
was not beautiful when she died. She is not beautiful now. 
Do you ever think of her as she is now ? Corruption— 
decay—there is little left for us to dispute over—corruption 
—decay. She is buried with those cursed trinkets you 
brought her lying heavy on her face. Would you like to go 
into Glenillich vaults and steal her from me now ? ” 

Allan recoiled from him. 

44 Leave me in peace,” he repeated hoarsely. 44 You 
shall not provoke me.” 

44 I want the truth,” insisted Francis, leaning forward. 

44 Your confession— she never confessed. I want to know 
how it happened—how long you fooled me, when the boy 
was baptized, why you left that night I want to see her 
letters. I want to know how often you met-” 

44 Stop,” said Allan. 44 Sanity would not put such 
questions, nor honestly listen. Her one sin was loving you— 
her great madness too. She was good and true—were you 

the same you would know it. 

44 The child is dead,” said Francis. 

Allan heard Merton’s words ringing in his ears ; his lips 
trembled. 

44 Dead,” repeated Francis Moutrav; 44 therefore I have 
no object in the world but to get the truth from you—judge 
then if I shall not obtain my wish.” 
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Allan looked at him levelly. 
u You have had the truth- 


he replied. 


you get no more from me,” 


.... T 1 he da y— she died—I had some of the truth from the 
child; before that I had guessed at it. I was not so foolish 
but I had guessed about you and her—then I found the child 
with his Papist book and learned some more from him 
Now I will have the rest from you.” 

“ Wh y did y° u not ask her ? ” demanded Allan. 

“ I have told you—that same day she was killed— 

mauled maimed struck into the silence of damnation by 
the judgment of God.” y 


Allan, staring at Francis, paled as if he was going to 

i&int* 


Killed ? he cried, as if the words were struck out of 

him. 0 Christ, I believe that you murdered her ! ” 

Francis rose ; he smiled, and the blood rushed into his 
face and stained his eyes. 

u Do you think so?” he said. “I tell you it was 
God.” 


Allan leant across the desk in the attitude of a sick man, 
and did not answer. 

How much you cared ! How you must suffer! ” 

said Francis softly. “ I wish you had seen her at the last. 

I have found out enough for to-day, but you will see me 
again before long.” 

Without another word he left the room. 

Allan put his hand before his eyes and sat motionless. 



IX 


F RANCIS returned to his inn with a sensation of 
pleasure and satisfaction supporting his weakness. 
His goal was achieved now, he had his enemy in his 

sight, in his power too, he felt. 

He rejoiced and gloated over that; it was in his power to 
torture Allan, torture the truth from him, and then slay 

him. 

He had tortured him to-day, he had seen the pale face 
grow ashy, the fine features quiver; he knew that Allan had 
suffered for all his composure. He amused himself too by 
thinking how easy it would have been to have killed his 
enemy to-day in the rich little cabinet of the Muti Palace— 
he might have shot him, as they had wanted him to shoot 
the horse who had thrown Giovanna; he might have stabbed 
him as he leant mute across the gold lustreddesk; he might 
have fallen on him and strangled him with his bare hands— 
the fever had not so far enfeebled him that he had not 

strength enough for that. 

But he had saved and cherished his revenge—not now, 
nor to-morrow, but soon would he kill Allan Forsythe. 

In the meanwhile he was vague as to his plans, as to his 
next move ; a mental lassitude was over him. He was not 
in anguish as he had recently been, for his hauntings had 

ceased, but he seemed incapable of action. 

Returning to his unspeakably hot chamber in the “ Del 
Sole,” he threw himself on the bed behind the mosquito- 
nets’, and lay there, half insensible of his surroundings, staring 

at the bars of gold like molten metal which the sun sent 
through the slats of the shutters. 
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Meanwhile the other man remained as Francis had left 
him—like a creature stunned. 

Presently he stirred, and took from a back drawer of the 
desk a letter he had received in Florence from Stacy Wigram. 

In this letter she told him, as a matter that could not 
fail to have an intense if painful interest for both of them, 
the manner of Giovanna’s death. She had not learnt it 
from Francis, whom she had not seen before she wrote, but 
from the architect who should have designed the new church 
at Glenillich. 

His acquaintance Stacy had made the previous summer 
through Francis, and meeting him in the Lawnmarket the 
very day of his arrival in Edinburgh (and a few days before 
the coming of Francis), she had stopped to talk to him of 
the tragedy of Glenillich—of which he was very full—and had 
taken him home in her coach, and in the dark withdrawing- 
room Allan remembered so well he had told her the whole 
sad recital. 

Allan compared this with what Francis had just told 
him, and found the whole slipped together to form one 
ghastly truth. 

The truth ! 

Francis had come to Italy to find the truth, but it was 
Allan to whom the truth had come, he thought. 

He put it together thus : Francis, half-mad with jealousy 
and suspicion already, had returned home to find his guest 
gone and his wife abroad—somehow he had surprised the 
secret of the baptism out of the child—he had set out to 

find Giovanna, he had returned, saying he had not overtaken 
her. 

Presently a search-party had gone forth and found 
Giovanna dying near Ardnamurchan. She had said she had 
been thrown from her horse, she had shown a piteous 
anxiety to say something before she died—had said nothing, 
only—it was an accident. 

Allan wondered if she had lied, as Desdemona had lied, to 
save her lord—had she even with her last breath striven to 
do him service ? 
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Doubtless her horse had bolted with her, doubtless she 
had been thrown, but supposing Francis had met her first ? 

He had not been from the house long enough to go to 
Ardnamurchan—but he might have met her far away, the 
maddened horse might have galloped miles before she was 
thrown. 

But how had he slain her ? 

Allan recalled the story of Ardnamurchan—the way the 
last man who had lived there had slain his wife—struck her 
down in the stables and murdered her with her riding-whip. 

Francis had said she was disfigured, hideous—O God, 
if he had slain her thus—beaten the beauty and life out of 
her thus! 

Allan was shaken with dread and horror unspeakable; 
violence had always been as foreign to him as passion, and 
his cold fastidiousness had always shrunk from even the 
mention of tales of blood and crime. 

And of all violence he had always most abhorred that 
which caused a man to murder a woman; much as he had 
lived in Italy where it was considered natural and even 
honourable for a man to destroy a woman who had given 
him just cause of offence, he still retained an unspeakable 
horror of such actions, and now, at the thought that Giovanna 
had been the victim of brutal fury and mistaken wrath, his 
whole soul sickened. Bitterly he blamed himself for having 
left Glenillich in such haste—he should have stayed to face 
Francis. 

It had been his old weakness, the love of the easy way, 
the dread of suffering—the desire to avoid the climax—and 
now into what unspeakable difficulties and sufferings had 
that action not led him. He saw himself in his own eyes as 
a wretched coward to have forsaken her—but how could he 
have known ? 

Known that the child would betray them—known what 
Francis really was ? 

He tried to persuade himself that he was mistaken, that 
she had really died by accident, but deep in his soul the 
dreadful conviction remained unshaken. 
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He could scarcely recall what Francis had said to his 
involuntary accusation forced from him by that sudden 
awful flash of perception, but he knew that Francis had left 
the room calmly; could he be a murderer ? 

Then the child—dead—doubtless of grief and shock; 
Merton’s tale of the strangeness of his master and the 
phantom. 

What could it all mean save that one thing Allan strove 
so hard not to believe ? 

Francis hated him, had followed him to Rome to say 
how much he hated him—must he not then have hated 
her, even more ? 

Another detail from Stacy’s letter suddenly sprang 
into his anguished mind. 

Francis had refused to have her horse shot. 

Allan’s thoughts became unbearable; he had vowed 
that nothing should disturb his peace, that Francis should 
not break in upon the quiet of his new life—but the resolve 
had been useless, destiny had wrenched from his hands his 
control of his own life—he was face to face with an uncon¬ 
querable credence in a fact that shook the very foundations 
of his soul. 

He did not know what to do ; he would have gone to 
Emilia, Giovanna’s sister, and her husband, the Orsini 
Prince, but they were in France, on a political errand of the 
Papal Court, and there was no other to whom he could go. 

He hesitated between the predominant instincts of his 
nature, which were all for quiet, serenity, and ease, and 
other instincts of his nature but lately aroused, hate, re¬ 
morse, love, and desire for revenge. 

At one moment he wished to flee, yet a third time, to 
once again escape consequences, to shut the whole thing 
out of his life; the next he wished to track down the crime, 
to bring Francis to justice, to know him lodged in the 
Tolbooth, to know him hanged and his memory execrated. 

And in the suffering of the conflict he cursed Francis 
Moutray for the pain he endured. 

He longed for Stacy Wigram—longed to seek her advice, 
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to make her his confidante in this monstrous horror that 
had been forced into his orderly peace. 

And then suddenly he thought of another woman—the 
Contessa Odaleschi—Giovanna’s mother. 

Allan only knew her very slightly ; she had come to 

Rome from Bologna a few days before, and he had seen her 
once, by chance, driving in the Corso. 

He had never sought her out to tell her of her daughter’s 
death or the part he had played in executing Mr. Middleton’s 
commission ; he had rather avoided renewing his slender 
acquaintance with her, through his great dread of reviving 
the past and even he, though he was lax where Francis 

was severe, did not care overmuch to think of Vittoria 
Odaleschi as the mother of Giovanna. 

Now she occurred to him with a sort of relief; he knew 
that she was capable, resolute, brave, unscrupulous; he 
believed that she had loved Giovanna. 

He thought that if he could persuade her that Francis 
had murdered her daughter he need trouble himself no 
more about the matter ; she would revenge herself and 
swiftly; all scandal apart, there were already several deaths 
at her door. 

To deliver Francis to the justice of the Contessa Vittoria 
would be the same as to deliver him to the justice of the 
Scotch law. 

Yet because Allan was so sure of this he could not go 
to Giovanna s mother, he could not connive at an Italian 
vendetta—a second murder. 

Nor did he know how to approach the Contessa; a plain 
statement of what he thought he dare not give—he trembled 
to take such words upon his tongue. 

And then he was not sure. 

No, he could not go to Vittoria Odaleschi. 

And so he sat, communing with himself in his misery 
while the golden day changed into the purple twilight, and 
the fireflies came out to float in and out the tall cypresses 
in the garden of the Palazzo Muti. 

Before supper there was some business relating to the 
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German marriage to discuss with the Count of Albany • 

that distracted his mind a little ; in the evening he was’ 

engaged for a reception at the Colonna Palazzo, the last the 

family were giving before retiring to their country villa for 
the summer. 

And when he entered the noble saloon, gilt painted, 
sumptuous, one of the most gorgeous in Rome, the first 
person whom he saw was she who had been so much in his 
thoughts that day, Vittoria Odaleschi. 

It was not extraordinary that he should meet her there. 

He might, if he had reflected, have expected it, yet he took 
it as strange—an omen. 

While he spoke to some of his acquaintances there, he 

was observing her, trying, almost wistfully, to trace in her 

some likeness to her dead daughter. She was seated at a 

little card table and talking to two young cadets of the 

house of Colonna. She still retained her perfect figure and 

her attitude was extremely graceful ; her gown was of blue 

and yellow, both colours so soft as to blend into one another ; 

her hair was powdered an ashy white and veiled with a 

fine gauze which passed under her chin and folded over her 

bosom ; she wore long ear-rings formed of clusters of seed 

pearls, and a braid of pearls hung round her neck and reached 

almost to her knees. Her face showed neither youth nor 

age, it was bleached or powdered to an unnatural fairness, in 

which her eyes showed very dark ; her straight brows were 

painted with two fine lines, her lips with two delicate lines 
of pale scarlet. 

She had not much look of Giovanna save only in her 
grace and finish and completeness. 

Allan hoped that she would not see him, or would not 
know him, but no sooner had she glanced in his direction 
than she dismissed her cavaliers and unmistakably beckoned 
him with her chicken-skin fan. 

There was nothing for Allan but to approach her; she 
received him quite pleasantly, referring to their acquaint¬ 
ance years ago in Rome and Bologna. 

Then she said, quite directly : 
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44 What is Francis Moutray doing in Rome ? ” 

Allan was utterly at a loss ; he was conscious of stammer¬ 
ing as he made his feeble reply : 

44 Mr. Moutray is no friend of mine, Contessa.” 

44 But you know him,” she announced quietly. “ You 
are both Scotch.” 

“ But we are different in faith, in politics—in every¬ 
thing,” said Allan as if he protested. 

41 The Count of Albany,” insisted the lady, 44 told me 
you had mentioned to him the name of Francis Moutray, and 
that he was a relation of a lady you were to marry.” 

Allan remembered that he had told the Count that 
much on his last visit to Italy, doubtless in some idle gossip 
over the Odaleschi romance, when he had said he knew lover 
and lady in Scotland. 

44 I asked the Count,” continued the Contessa, 44 because 
I thought he would know all the Scotchmen in Rome—he 
said this—gentleman was no adherent of his, but that you 
knew him.” 

Allan had now recovered his poise and inwardly resolved 
that he would tell her nothing. 

44 What is the object of these questions, Contessa ? ” he 

asked gently. 

44 I saw Francis Moutray in the Piazza Santa Lucinda, 
off the Corso, yesterday. I want to know why he is in Rome 
and alone.” 

“ He himself can only tell you that, Contessa.” 

She looked at him steadily out of those still beautiful eyes 
that had seen so much and known so many tears. 

44 You know the story,” she said, 44 all Italy knows it. 
Where is my daughter, Mr. Forsythe ?— the Contessina 
Giovanna. Has he left her ?—has she left him ?— is she in 
Scotland ? ” 

Some of the truth he felt he must tell her; he nerved 
himself by the sight of the splendid crowd passing to and 
fro ; the sense of company gave him courage. 

44 Contessa, forgive me for sad news. I would another 
had been the first to tell you,” he said sincerely. 
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u She is dead ? ” asked Vittoria quickly. 

Allan bent his head. 

“ She was thrown from her horse and killed, early this 
year.” 

For a moment the Contessa did not speak, then she said, 
her voice still low and quiet: 

“ She had no children ? ” 

44 One little boy—he died soon after his mother.” 

Vittoria Odaleschi drew a deep sigh. 

So there is an end of that,” she said, and stared absently 
across the room. 

Allan was mute, oppressed by many thoughts. Vittoria 
Odaleschi spoke again. 

44 Some time ago I sent my daughter a few jewels—do 
you know if she received them ? ” 

44 Yes,” said Allan. 44 1 know she received them.” 

He felt it cruel not to tell her all he knew, but he also 
felt it wise. 

44 I am glad,” replied the Contessa; then she added in the 
same even tone, 44 Do you know if he was kind to her ? ” 

44 They had a great affection for one another,” evaded 
Allan. 

44 And she, did she never regret her God—her country— 
the old days ? ” 

44 1 think so,” hesitated Allan. 

44 And now—why is he in Rome ? ” 

44 I can only believe that he travels as a distraction, 
Contessa.” 

She slowly waved to and fro her fan; he noticed that 
her strange pale face looked much older and more fallen 
than he had observed at first. 

44 1 should like to see Francis Moutray,” she said; 44 if 
he made her happy I have no malice against him—that 
is finished—over. And he must have suffered—losing her— 
and the child.” 

44 1 think he has suffered, Contessa. He is very changed.” 

“ You have seen him, then—spoken to him ? ” 

Allan endeavoured to cover his slip. 
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kt He came to see me at the Palazzo Muti—he knew I 
was there, and I think he had no other acquaintance in 
Rome.” 

44 Where is he staying ? ” 

Ailan knew she could easily find this out from others if 
not from himself. 

44 At the Albergo del Sole—but-” 

She interrupted him. 

44 I know what you would say—he hates me, and I had 
better leave him alone—but that is all of the past.” 

She rose, looking very tall and slender, and caught 
together the long ends of the fine gauze on her bosom. 

44 I am staying at the Palazzo Orsini,” she added. “ Will 
you please come and see me there to-morrow after mid¬ 
day ? ” She smiled for the first time since she had spoken 
to him. 44 I am too old to receive cavaliers in the morning. 

I pray you to come—it is of some importance.” 

Complaisance and curiosity made him agree; he was, 
besides, no longer afraid of the Contessa, who had shown no 
desire to probe, nay, who had rather seemed indifferent. 

She gave him her hand and then turned away through 
the crowd. 

Looking at her tall lovely figure as it disappeared, he 
could almost persuade himself that he looked on Giovanna, 
and the useless tears stung his lids. 


X 


A LLAN found the Contessa in her apartments in the 
Orsini Palace; he was punctual to his appointment 
and found her alone and waiting for him. 

The atmosphere of the place pleased Allan and soothed 
the uneasiness with which he had come to this interview ; 
the room was noble and beautiful, with a certain air of lofti¬ 
ness and fineness that took all grossness from the worldly 
and material gorgeousness. 

Three pillars of Numidian marble, yellow with age, sup¬ 
ported hangings of a dead-coloured silk which were looped 
back from a loggia shaded with a vine which opened on to 
a view of the Palatine hill, dark and rich with heavy trees 
against the heavy sky. 

The windows which faced where the sun struck were 
veiled by curtains of this same hued silk, so the room was 
filled with subdued and shaded light, half rosy, half pearl, 
which yet gave the impression of great heat without. 

The walls and ceiling were painted with the delicate and 
vivid arabesques of the Renaissance, the furniture was after 
the antique model, fine and slender and piled with tasselled 
cushions. 

In one corner stood a case of religious books, and above 
them hung the smiling mask of a Greek Nik& with wings 
bound to the smiling head. 

In the centre of the scarlet white-and-black tessellated 
floor was sunk a small basin in which grew several strange 
irises and lilies with roots tangled in clear water, while from 
the centre rose a little fountain cooling the air. 

And such should have been Giovanna’s home, was Allan’s 
instant thought, and he pictured her in snow-swept Glenillieh. 
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Vittoria Odaleschi stood in the entrance to the loggia, 
her modern dress, with the hooped skirts and ruffled sleeves, 
seemed out of place in the classic room; her gown was all 
of the finest white muslin, but over her shoulders she had a 
scarf of the striped many-coloured Roman silk. 

Her blanched hair was covered with a lace cap which 
fastened with lapels and a diamond stud under her chin. 

She looked at Allan without saying a word. For all her 
careful paint he saw that she had been weeping terribly; 
she was haggard and near as colourless as her hair or her 
gown; remembering what she had been, for the first time, he 
associated her with age. 

44 She is an old woman,” he thought, and he felt a chill of 
grief and uneasiness ; his epicurean nature did not like to 
contemplate the fading of beauty. 

She moved to a seat and continued to gaze at him almost 
wistfully. 

44 Please tell me the truth now,” she said ; her manner 
was what it had always been, quiet, pleasant, almost practical 
—a strange manner for the woman she had been. 

The truth ! Allan was startled at hearing from her the 
same demand that he had heard from Francis—did he 
indeed hold the truth ? 

44 I told you all I knew yesterday, Contessa,” he answered. 

“ No—y 0U told me what you chose I should know, and 
then I could not press you; now I want the truth, there is 
no need why you should not give it to me.” 

He was almost frightened that she should have so clearly 
read him ; he felt foolish that he had tried to deceive her 
quick perception. 

44 Why do you conceal anything from me?” she in¬ 
sisted. 44 What is there to conceal ? I have a right to 

know; I am her mother.” 

44 What would you know ? ” he evaded. 

44 Everything.” 

44 Indeed I am more ignorant than you imagine me.” 

He still strove to defend himself, but she brushed aside 
as nothing his excuses. 
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“ You know enough; I saw that yesterday. You 
knew her at least; I think you loved her—did you not love 
her, Mr. Forsythe ? ” 

She spoke very gently, and he felt his whole being weaken ; 
he could not answer, and he paced about in agitation, con¬ 
trary to his habit. 

“You must have loved her,” continued Vittoria Odal- 
eschi. “ Well, I loved her too. Will you not be my friend 
since we both loved her ? You are not happy—tell me all.” 

The words, and, even more, her manner and her look, 
softened and melted him almost to sudden uncontrollable 
tears ; while she spoke he realized how he had loved Gio- 
vanna, how he had suffered since her loss, how blank all his 
life was and would be without her. 

“ Do not harden yourself to me,” continued the Con- 
tessa. “ You and I are perhaps the only two left who truly 
loved her.” 

Again she used the beautiful word “ loved,” and Allan 
was moved almost beyond bearing. He wanted to kneel 
beside this woman and tell her all his secret story and 
receive her comfort. 

“ It is true that I loved her,” he answered, “ and I 
would have taken her from him—I could have given her to 
her faith, her country, to you again, but she would not.” 

“ She loved him to the end, then ? ” asked Vittoria quickly. 

“ Yes, to the end.” 

The Contessa drew a sharp breath. 

“ There is a thing I cannot understand—she cared—all 
those years—she refused love, all the world—for him ! ” 

“ She was loyal and loving with him—always,” said 
Allan. 

“ What was her life like ? ” asked the Contessa. 

Allan’s powers failed before the attempt to give this 
woman any idea of how her daughter had lived. 

“You would not understand,” he said. 

“ It was dull—dreary ? She had no friends, no diver¬ 
sion ? ” 

“ Neither—and I think her life was both dull and lonely.” 
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The Contessa sat looking out through the loggia at the 
majestic view of the Palatine, her pale profile, like a worn 
cameo, was towards Allan. 

He felt, as he had felt during his one intimate interview 
with Giovanna, as if all his usual prudence and reserve was 
swept away and the best of him was roused and endowed 
with power to speak and act; he could not tell why he 
should feel thus nor what the power was that these women 
had over him, unless it was the power of their great frank¬ 
ness. 

“ What are you keeping back from me ? ” asked Vit- 
toria. “ What are you afraid I shall do ? ” 

“ I know very little,” he replied, still trying to cling to 
his self-vow of silence. . 

“You know why Francis is in Rome,” she retorted. 

“ I think he has followed me,” said Allan; “ so he 
declares, but he is like one half-mad—his word is not to be 
taken.” 

“ So—what does he know or think ? ” 

“ He tells me,” answered Allan slowly, “ that he thinks 
I was her lover. To say that he must be unbalanced in his 
mind.” 

Another aspect struck the Contessa. 

“ He said that—and left you ? ” 

“ And left me—but to seek me out again.” 

“ He hates you ? ” 

“ I think so—most unjustly. Yet I never liked him.” 

“ Then he hated her ? ” 

Allan was silent. 

“ And she died suddenly—an accident, you say ? ” 

Their glances met, and Allan paled. 

He saw that she was fast coming to the same dreadful 
conclusion as had suddenly flashed on him, he realized that 
she was drawing the truth out of him slowly, gently, 
accurately. 

And he revolted against his own secrecy and prudence 
as a wrong to both of them; he no longer was desirous of 
shielding Francis, of avoiding a climax to this bitter tale. 
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The calm, the sympathy of Vittoria nerved him and fired 
him; with every word she said he felt more keenly the 
monstrous behaviour of Francis, the piteous fate of Giovanna. 

He was encouraged by her as a child is encouraged by 
the caresses of his mother. 

“ Here, Contessa, is the truth,” he said. 

He told her everything—all the story as he had known it, 
heard it, guessed it, saw it—all of Giovanna’s first coming 
to him and the baptism of the child—all his knowledge of 
her and Francis, his affection and pity and grief for her, his 
fatal visit to Glenillich with the jewels, and his flight, with 
the tragic following events which he had but so lately learnt. 

Of these he told her what he had learnt before he 
left Edinburgh, what he had gathered from Stacy Wigram’s 
letter, and what he had heard from Francis yesterday. 

But he added nothing of his own horrible suspicion, of 
the instinctive accusation he had flung at Francis and the 
manner in which it had been received. 

The Contessa listened with every nerve at attention, her 
eyes the whole while turned towards the softened light of 
the loggia—a luminous golden-green light trembling through 
the veil of the vine leaves—her long, fair hands folded in her 
lap, and her shoulders stooping a little. 

She made no comment whatever, and her face expressed 
neither surprise nor terror nor dismay. Allan wondered 
if she could quite understand all he had said. 

He was conscious of having spoken baldly, badly—it was 
difficult to convey to this Italian patrician the atmosphere 
of the home of a Scottish laird. 

As he found himself trying to convey to Vittoria w r hat 
her daughter’s life had been, he realized from his own lame 
words, as he had never realized before, what Giovanna had 
done when she fled with Francis, and how heroically she 
had endured the consequences of that moment of passion. 

When at length he finished, the Contessa sighed, once 
or twrice heavily. 

Allan believed she was much moved, though he had 
dwelt lightly, for his own sake, on Giovanna’s death and 
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said little of the details of it; yet nothing could soften the 
sheer tragedy of the story. 

He felt the silence painful as he waited for her to speak ; 
he stared at the strange coloured lilies and the little foun¬ 
tain whose faint splash had been the accompaniment of his 
tale, and waited. 

Vittoria pulled a silk bell-rope behind her ; a black page 
answered. 

She asked him, in a low voice, to serve some fruit, and 
when he had left she lapsed into silence again. 

Allan felt no desire to speak. The chamber was very 
lovely and peaceful now the evening airs were blowing in 
across the loggia ; his mind was eased by having spoken, 
he felt a lassitude over mind and body. 

The page returned with a silver gilt tray which he placed 
on a low table before the Contessa. It held several fine 
salvers of china and enamel piled with strawberries and 
cherries on ice, and several dishes of sweetmeats and cakes, 
amber-coloured Sicilian wine in long-necked bottles with 
silver corks, and red Roman wine stoppered with gold ; 
there were two glasses, flushed with colour like an opal. 

Vittoria dropped a fragment of crystal ice in each, and 
poured out the strong pale wine; she handed one glass to 
Allan and drank her own almost eagerly, as if she thought 

that it would give her strength. 

“ It is very pleasant here, is it not ? ” she said at last. 

“ A gracious life, you would say—a noble life ? ” 

“ Indeed both.” 

She turned to him with a look of passion. 

“ Is it just that she should be lying in that barbaric 

grave ? ” 

Allan bowed his head. 

“ She should be here,” continued the Contessa with a 
certain fierceness ; “ this is her place; she might have been a 
princess, as her sister is. She was very beautiful and 
lovable. I think of her often as she was when a little child. 
Every one loved her, Mr. Forsythe—every one.” 

Allan saw she still looked at the material side. It did 
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not occur to her that Giovanna might after all have gained 
by her great love ; Vittoria considered her as stolen awav, 
entrapped, sacrificed. This was, perhaps, also Allan’s view, 
since he was not much more inclined to consider spiritual 
things than was the Contessa. 

“ I remember,” continued Vittoria, “ he spoke to me of 
God, his God—how I hate the God of the heretics, how I 
loathe these Northern hypocrites.” 

“ Francis is a bigot,” said Allan, 44 a fanatic with all his 
blood turned sour in his veins and all his passions repressed 
to madness.” 

“ Do you know why he has followed you here ? ” de¬ 
manded Vittoria. 

“ Indeed I can see no reason in it, beyond the reason 
of a mad impulse.” 

The Contessa looked at him straightly. 

“ He means to murder you as he murdered her.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Allan, springing softly to his feet; he had 
noticed no words of this sentence save the three last, and 
they transfixed him. 

“ You too have guessed he did it,” added Vittoria 
steadily. 

“ I did not dare to breathe it—I was not sure-” 

44 1 do dare—I am very sure.” 

Allan took a step about the room. 

“ He shall answer it—he has answered it I ” 

Vittoria surveyed him keenly. 

“ What will you do ? ” she asked. 

“ I will challenge him,” said Allan. 44 Would you not 
rather that than denounce him to the law ? ” 

“ We have no proof for the law,” answered Vittoria, 
who had always seen the law laughed at and defied and 
evaded. 

“ We have no proof for ourselves,” returned Allan. 

44 1 need none,” she returned. 

Almost unconsciously he put himself in her hands; her 
calm, her swift perception, her air of power, had achieved a 
complete mastery over him ; he was ready to do her bidding. 
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“ Francis is coming to my villa to-morrow,” he said; 
“ I cannot see him at the Palazzo Muti. I will get the truth 
this time and deal with him accordingly.” 

“ What does he say he wants to see you for ? ” 

“He says—one last word before he leaves Rome.” 

“ He will try to kill you,” said Vittoria. 

“ I am on my guard.” 

The Contessa rose. 

“ I will come too. What is the hour ? Where is your 
villa ? ” 

“ You ? ” 

They faced each other. 

“ Have I no right to come ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes—if you wish to see him. But—Contessa—you 

will come alone ? ” 

“ Ah yes, alone,” she replied, and her lids faintly flickered. 
“ My dear,” she added, “ do not be frightened of me.” 

“ I would settle this a man’s way,” he answered. “ But 
I will write to you; it is the Villa Rosina—you know it ? 

I have recently bought it.” 

“ I know the place.” 

“ As for the hour, I have not yet heard from Francis.” 

“ You will let me know ? I wish to speak to him, and 

he would not see me if I asked.' 

“ I will let you know.” 

He took her hand ; there was suddenly nothing more 

to be said between them. 

In a little while he left. 

As soon as she was alone, Vittoria ran into her bedroom 
and unlocked a drawer full of tiny embroidered clothes 

and old toys—Giovanna’s things. 

She clutched them to her breast and wept over them with 

the passion of a young woman, with the agony of a mother 
over the death ot a little child. 



A LLAN, almost from the first, had not intended the 
Contessa to be present at his interview with Francis. 
Her instant perception of what he had perceived 
had strengthened his opinion; he was now almost certain 
that Giovanna had met her death by foul means, and he was 
prepared and even eager to wring a confession from Francis. 

At their meeting in the Palazzo Muti, Allan had been 
at a disadvantage, feeling his way in the dark, uncertain 
of his antagonist and even of himself, and when the revela¬ 
tion had come it had left him too stunned to act. 

Now it was different; he was prepared, armed at all 
points. He now would demand the truth , and Francis would 
have to answer. 

And afterwards Allan would challenge him ; he was a 
good swordsman, something even of an expert, and Francis 
must be very bad, stiff, out of practice. 

Allan thought he would kill him, and it caused him no 
alarm. He knew the Contessa thought he would defile his 
sword, but to him it was the most natural means of ven¬ 
geance ; he sickened at the long-drawn horrors of a Scottish 
trial, or the hired bravo that would doubtless be Vittoria 
Odaleschi’s choice. 

And he did not wish her present at this interview. He 
felt warmly, even gratefully, towards her, and to her he would 
go afterwards and lay his action at her feet; but every 
instinct he possessed revolted against her presence at this 
scene. 

He wrote, therefore, and told her so frankly ; he had 
already seen that it was useless to use subterfuge with her, 
and he did not give her the hour of his appointment. 
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Vittoria was not surprised. She knew the type of man 
with whom she dealt, how far he would be useful to her 
and where he would fail her ; neither was she nonplussed 
or even ruffled. She rather smiled at Allan’s simplicity, 
for she had outwitted princes and the Pope himself, and done 
exactly what she wished, without fear of anything. 

She had the Muti Palazzo watched, and when Mr. 
Forsythe left that mansion about two of the clock his going 
was instantly reported to her, and she had her horse made 

ready. 

That morning Francis had told Merton to prepare for 
their departure the following day ; he also wrote to Edin¬ 
burgh, telling Stacy Wigram of his immediate return, and 
himself put all his personal articles away ; what need could 
there be to linger in this hateful land when he had killed 

Allan Forsythe ? 

His purpose with Allan was exactly Allan’s purpose with 
him—to get from him the truth and then to kill him. 

He felt no remorse nor any kind of hesitation, rather he 
looked forward with a feverish eagerness to the death of 
Allan as something that would set him at ease, restore his 

life to normal lines and redeem him before God. 

The day was intensely hot—with that heat which is 

almost incredible to a Northerner—not a breath of wind 
stirred, and the city was full of white dust, of glaring light, 
of foul smells. Francis felt his illness increasing on him, 
his limbs were weak, his head burning and giddy, but this 

did not hinder his resolution. . 

Carefully he cleaned and polished, loaded and primed, 

his small and elegant wheel-lock pistol, put on the lightest 

suit he had, and told Merton to have his horse brought 

It was not two o’clock, and Allan had told him that he 
would be at the villa between four and five—Francis ha 
learnt that it was an hour and more’s ride, and was starting 
now, regardless of the heat, when a messenger arrived. 

Merton rapidly translated his message : he came from 
Mr. Forsythe, he said; that gentleman was detained by the 
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Count of Albany, and could not be up at the villa till nearly 
seven. 

Francis shivered with angry disappointment. 

“ Where is your master ? ” he demanded. 44 I will 
meet him in Rome.” 

For he thought Allan was suddenly afraid and trying to 
escape him. 

44 Unfortunately that is impossible, sir, since Mr. Forsythe 
is abroad with the Count—he had to go with him to Frascati 
this morning to consult His Eminence of York, and he can 
be at the villa, but not in Rome, to-day.” 

“ How will he return ? ” asked Francis. 

“ Oh, he will sleep there, sir; though the house is not 
ready yet, there is the fattore's cottage. Mr. Forsythe often 
sleeps there. But you will be able to return if you wish, 
it is light till nearly nine, and a safe road.” 

44 Have you come from Frascati ? ” 

44 This moment, sir, riding post-haste to prevent your 
honour starting.” 

Francis turned back into the inn without a word ; he 
was now convinced that Allan did truly mean to see him, 
but the hours of waiting were none the less hateful. 

“ Your honour could hardly have started in this heat,” 
said Merton, following him into the house ; 44 in a couple 
of hours it will be cooler, now it is hardly safe.” 

But Francis would have defied the weather, as he would 
have defied anything to gain his object; it was the delay 
only that he dreaded. 

Sullenly he went to his room and flung himself on his 
bed. 

As soon as he was relaxed into an attitude of repose all 
the life seemed to run out of him, and he wondered if indeed 
he could have undertaken that long ride in the heat. 

He cursed his weakness and lay still, his blood running at 
fever heat, the air fiercely hot about him. 

Through the slats of the shutters poured the merciless 
sun ; even the marble floor was hot, even the bed, coverlet, 
and pillows, burned. 
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Francis slipped into a horrid sleep, tortured with con¬ 
fusedly figured dreams which he forgot on the instant he 
awoke. 

He had been disturbed by some noise ; with a start he 
sat up, staring round the room, which was filled with hot, 
dusty shadow. 

The child’s crying again—low, persistent, pitiful crying. 
Francis sprang from the bed in a fury. 

“ What do you want ? ” he cried. “ Are you damned 
because you had no priest ? Be silent—blame her, not 

me!” 

He was startled at the sound of his own voice, and a 
flash of reason checked him. 

He felt his pulse, which was beating with a hideous 
rapidity. 

“ I have a high fever,” he muttered, “ naturally these 
delusions haunt me.” 

With a shudder he went to the basin and poured the 

tepid water over his face and neck. 

This slightly revived him, but while he had his face 
hidden in the towel a great terror seized him, and he looked 
over his shoulder with unutterable anticipation. 

The child was in the middle of the room, looking at him 
imploringly, and holding a prayer book with the Papist 

cross. 

Francis tried to shriek, but the sound was caught and 
stifled in his throat. 

He rushed at the child and tried to catch hold of it, 
and found himself standing with the torn mosquito-net of the 

bed in his hand. 

“ These dreams,” he said, “ these dreams.” 

With shaking fingers he pulled out his watch ; it was 

past four. 

He adjusted his attire hastily and descended to the 
little close courtyard. Merton who from the first had not 
liked this long expedition to see a gentleman who might be 
visited in Rome—an expedition too much of a piece with his 
master s strangeness—strove to dissuade him from going. 
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“ Or at least take me with you, sir; you do not know the 
country or even the way.” 

Francis paid not the slightest attention. 

“ Come and meet me to-night about eight o’clock beyond 
the St. Giovanni Laterano Gate,” he answered, and with this 
the servant had to be content. 

The city was not yet aroused from noonday repose and 
stillness, very few people were abroad in the hot, dry 
streets. Francis made his way quickly to the gates, passed 
through the cluster of huts and cottages beyond the walls, 
and turned across the beautiful Roman campagna in the 
direction of the Sabine hills. 

The rich and prosperous plain which swept to the gates 
of Rome was now in full beauty ; there were not many 
dwelling-houses, for the malaria was rife even in these 
comparatively healthy districts, but the fertile ground had 
been trained to the utmost advantage. The vines were 
already as high as a man, or hung in thick festoons from the 
little hawthorn trees; fields of rice, of grain, of maize, waved 
like a green sea, and orchards of peach and almond, apple 
and plum, grew about the lofty ruins of the Claudian 
Aqueduct. 

The road was narrow and thick with white dust, yet 
pleasantly shaded with fig and acacia, and tall hedges of 
nut twined with honeysuckle and wild roses. 

Lizards darted constantly across the way, and the lower 
air was full of bright and beautiful insects. Francis rode 
slowly, hating this opulent loveliness, looking constantly 
and fearfully behind. 

He passed few people—one or two shepherds with flocks 
of black sheep, who put him on his way courteously; a few 
children who ran out from the scarce farmhouses and stood 
staring in the hedge to see him pass. 

And when he had been riding nearly an hour he had left 
behind all the farmhouses, and entered a plantation of vines 
and figs. 

In the distance, on the first spur of the hill, he saw a villa 
backed by a great grove of cypress trees that was black 
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from the silver foliage of the olive that covered the mountain- 
side. 

An old man was leaning over work in the vineyard, 
he came slowly towards the road, pulling off suckers and 
throwing them down. 

“ Is that the Villa Rosina ? ” called Francis, reining 
up. 

The peasant hastened his steps. 

44 That house,” added Francis impatiently, “ is it the 

Villa Rosina ? ” 

He pointed with his whip. 

44 This is all the villa,” returned the old man, 44 and that 

is the master’s house.” 

Francis rode on. 

He passed no one else ; he endeavoured to distract his 
thoughts by considering what a fine property Allan had 
his own Scottish lands seemed bare and miserable by con¬ 
trast. A faint flicker of his one time intense interest m 
agriculture arrived as the cooler airs of approaching even¬ 
ing revived him, and the peaceful beauty of the region 
through which he rode soothed him, loathe it as he would. 

He soon came to the bottom of the eminence on which 
the house stood, with the hills behind and Rome directly in 

r0I It was approached by two olive-bordered roads which 
ran curving upwards either side, embracing a sloping garden. 

The house was bare, square, a faded rose colour, the 
straight line of the roof broken only by a large stone shield 
bearing a coat of arms ; the bottom windows opened on to 
a noble terrace with a low marble balustrade which over¬ 
looked the campagna and the distant city. 

Although there were trees behind and at each side, tne 
house stood full in the sun and seemed as if never touched 

by shade. . * 

All the shutters were closed, the place had an air 

absolute desertion and silence. . 

Francis took the further road, and proceeded slowly oy 

the left side of the garden wall. When he reached the top ot 
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the incline he found to his right a large iron gate which led 
directly to the front of the house and the terrace. 

He looked in vain for any bell or knocker, and there was 
no dwelling visible save the mansion, no hut or cottage, nor 
peasant working. 

But the gate was ajar; he dismounted and entered, 
leading his horse. 

Before him the wide gravel path led straight to a short 
flight of steps ascending to the terrace ; either side of the 
wall were ilex and laurel trees with clusters of amber-coloured 
foliage and long, tasselled blossoms among the old dark 
leaves; at the foot of them grew a tangle of neglected roses— 
huge roses, twenty or more on one stem—their bright pink 
colour showed marvellous in the cool depths of shade. 

Francis paused ; he had a sudden dreadful sense of being 
absolutely alone in the villa, a sudden conviction that 
Allan was not there. 

He fastened his horse by the reins to one of the low 
boughs of the ilex, and went on alone; continually he looked 
behind, fearful of that piteous little figure. He was quite 
sure that the child was following him, but hoped he would 
not see him ; if he should behold or hear him in this solitude 
he thought he should go mad. 

He mounted the terrace in the hopes of finding an en¬ 
trance to the house, but all was shut and barred. 

Before him the rich campagna swept to a dazzling mist in 
the distance where the white dome of St. Peter gleamed, 
either side the yew and cypress rose up against the purple 
blue of the cloudless sky, behind was the vine and olive- 
covered slope of the hill, on all sides the luxurious country, 
gorgeous with the ripening harvest of grain and fruit and 
shimmering in the golden heat-rays. 

Truly the place was fair as a dream ; it was strange 
Allan should own this splendour. Francis wondered who the 
former family had been and why they had sold their 
property. . . . 

So Allan was going to live here a Papist and a foreigner 
. . . Well, the place was beautiful, but poisonous—“ Be- 
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cause of these things,”—yes, because of these things had 
Allan sold his soul, and because of them would the wrath of 
God descend on him. 

Francis put his hand to his pistol, crossed the terrace, 
and passed round the avenue of cypress on the other side 

of the house. 

The back was also laid out in a broad terrace or walk 
surrounded by a balustrade, either side of this stretched 
lovely but neglected flower-gardens, and behind, on the slope 
of the hill, were two other narrow stone terraces rising one 
above the other and connected by a winged staircase in the 
centre; in the curve formed by these two flights of steps was 
an elaborate fountain with sea-horses springing from the 
basin edge and in the centre a group of tritons blowing horns ; 
all was of marble, stained now yellow and green with moss, 
and the water in the basin was choked with luscious water 

plants. . . . , 

Beyond and above the fountain the two staircases joined 

in a single flight that led to another and higher terrace 

grown with roses, jasmine, and honeysuckle, and set with 

antique statues, and this opened on to an alley of old olive 

trees which went straight to the summit of the hill—the 

clear line of the horizon against the sky showed at the end 

between the opening of the lacing boughs. 

Iron gates shut off the flower-gardens from the lowest 

terrace. Francis tried both and found them locked, here 
too was a large door into the house, but that also was locked, 
and all the windows this side were shuttered as firmly as 
they were on the other. 

Francis felt as if he was closed into a prison ; the place 
held both dread and terror for him, as if a deadly enemy, 
waiting to spring, lurked behind the loveliness. 

He wondered if Allan meant to come, if it was all some 

trick, or if he had really been delayed at Frascati. 

“ It does not matter,” he thought fiercely; ‘ if he does 
not come, I will shoot him in Rome, the first moment 

see him, even if it be in the public street. 

He looked at his watch and saw that it was not yet muen 
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past six ; he reckoned if he left for Rome at seven he could 
be through the gates before dark, and therefore he decided to 
wait awhile in case Allan came. 

Yet waiting was a torture; he was afraid any moment 
that the child might reveal himself, and that was the one 
thing he could not bear. 

It occurred to him that if he mounted to the upper 
terrace he could command a view of the whole villa; this 
would give him a sense of security. 

Cautiously he ascended beside and behind the fountain 
until he gained the topmost terrace where the sweetness 
of the tumult of untended flowers was almost over¬ 
powering. 

From there he could see over the flat roof of the house, 
down the slopes of corn and olive, fruit tree, and vine, across 
the rich plain to the white dome of St. Peter’s, the re¬ 
splendent and gorgeous prospect only cut by the dark 
austere lines of the noble cypress trees which grew either 
side of the house. 

The place was unutterably lonely ; the steady sunshine, 
still burning gold, seemed to emphasize this loneliness. 
Francis felt such an intense desire to escape that he left 
the flower-crowded terrace and passed into the avenue 
beyond which led directly to the summit of the hill. 

This was covered with thick soft grass, the gnarled 
olives that twisted their boughs together overhead gave a 
complete shade ; to right and left beyond them stretched 
other olive trees ; in the silence of the heat it seemed some 
sacred grove, full of awe and mystery and haunted by 
spirits beautiful but baleful. 

There were no flowers save the close humble blossoms of 
the wild thyme whose pungent scent was strong on the 
still air. 

Francis climbed slowly up, up, instinctively attracted 
to the summit of the hill showing at the end of the avenue. 

He thought that if he could reach that height and gaze 
on the view beneath he might leave behind the horrors 
that were so thickly gathering about him ; he thought, 
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somehow, if he reached the top the child would not be 
able to follow. 

He was within a few paces of his goal when he heard 
a footstep. 

He would not look back. 

“ No,” he said aloud, 14 leave me—do not pursue me 
here. I know you are there whether I see you or not 
keep away.” 

The footsteps came closer, and now he heard the rustling 
of a skirt. 

He had gained the summit now, but he did not notice 

the view spread beneath him. 

“ Have you brought her too ? ” he cried. 44 1 wondered 

how long she would remain in the vault at Glenillich ! ” 

He turned about fiercely and found himself face to face 

with Vittoria Odaleschi. 
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A T first he thought it was Giovanna, withered, 
blanched, and ghastly, and he put his hands before 
his eyes and cowered back. 

The Contessa stood in the shade of the olives looking at 
him ; her riding habit and her hat were of a dark gold 
colour, so that her figure blended with the deep shade. 

“ You know me ? ” she asked. 

He recovered himself a little, but he was quivering like 
a dog under an upraised whip. 

“ I came here to see Allan Forsythe,” he muttered. 

“ You will not see him. He was here two hours ago 
and returned to seek you in Rome. I sent the messenger 
that delayed you. I wished to see you here alone.” 

Hate and fury gave him strength. 

“ You ! You ! You dare to trick me and follow me ! 

I have nothing to say to you.” 

He stared at her fiercely and his face had a merciless 
and hostile look. 

“ I am in no humour to meet you,” he added. 

“ You came to kill Allan Forsythe, I think.” 

41 And if I did ? I shall kill him yet.” 

44 As you killed her.” 

A convulsion shook him, he moved away from the 

summit of the hill into the shaded avenue where Vittoria 
stood. 

44 Who says I killed her ? ” he asked vaguely. 

44 1 do. Two days ago I saw you in Rome. The moment 
I saw your face I knew you had done some wrong to her, 
and I got the truth from Allan Forsythe.” 

383 
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“ You are a witch,” said Francis with another shudder. 
“ I say God slew her. She wrought my damnation. Allan 
Forsythe was her lover.” 

44 I wish,” returned the Contessa, 44 I could think that 
true. I wish she had had, in the hideous life that you 
inflicted on her, the refuge of the love even of such as Allan 
Forsythe. I wish he could have been another kind of man 
and taken her away by force and brought her back to me. 
I wish you could have had that open affront; but I am glad 
at least that you believe you did not hold her. I think she 
was foolish enough to love you always, but I am glad you 

think it was not so.” 

Francis moved away. 

44 Your words blast my ears,” he said. 

The Contessa did not heed him ; resolved, quite fearless, 

she proceeded in her denunciation. 

“ She was mine, and you took her from me to a bitter 
exile—you took from her all she had and you gave her 
nothing in return. She was of a race so much higher than 
yours that your forbears might have been her forbears 
servants, and yet you treated her as our men do not treat 
their fancies of a day, their bought dancing girls . After 
vou had had her for seven years you murdered her to expiate 
the crime of loving her. What have you to answer me ? 

“ Nothing,” replied Francis; “ not to you do I justify 

myself—not to you am I answerable.” . 

“ Yes to me,” said Vittoria. “ I am an Odaleschi and 

I call you to account for the Odaleschi! This issue is not 
between you and Allan Forsythe now, but between you and 

Francis moved away and slowly descended the alley; 
his black-clad figure was merged in the shade, like hers; 
the light that penetrated the olive branches began to be 
tinned with a red colour, for the sun was fast sloping into 

the west. 

Vittoria followed him; a long scarf of green silk hung 
round her neck and was wrapped round her right hand. 
Francis looked at her over his shoulder. 
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“ It is useless to speak to me, there can be no words 
between us,” he said; “ it was useless to force this meeting. 
I do not even hate you now. All that is over. I shall 
settle with Allan Forsythe, and then I shall return to Scot¬ 
land, leaving your world for ever. I shall begin another 
life in which all this will be utterly forgotten.” 

He felt a certain satisfaction as he said this, a certain 
exaltation as he said this, a certain lift and relief as if his 
spirit had suddenly risen clear of horror and God had really 
smiled on him. 

“ You had your will and desire,” said Vittoria, “ and she 
paid—do you think it will end there, then ? Are you not 
afraid of the final adjustment ? ” 

She spoke slowly and quietly, walking a pace or so be¬ 
hind him; they had come almost to the first rose-grown 
terrace. 

“ I too have paid,” answered Francis with a certain 
wildness. “ My debt was with God and I have settled it. 
You cannot trouble me.” 

“ Your account with me is not settled,” replied the Con- 
tessa. 

“ Do not meddle with me—we are the world apart,” 
he said. 

“You meddled with us, and to us you must answer.” 

He had his feet on the top step of the terrace now; he 
turned and looked at her; his face was distorted as if he 
had been violently struck. 

“ Us ? ” he replied; “ us ? ” 

“ She and I and the child.” 

Francis shivered. 

“ I never touched the child,” he muttered. 

He moved away, supporting himself by the balustrade 
and crushing the rose and the jasmine. 

And as he spoke he saw the child, with his Popish prayer 
book, running up the wide, bare steps which the sun stained 
faintly red, running up and beckoning, running up with a 
look of malice. 

Francis threw up his hands with a shriek. 

25 
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“ You cry out too soon,’* said Vittoria, and she castaway 
the green scarf that had wrapped her right hand. 

As she spoke he turned towards her to shut out the 
sight of the approaching child, and she struck straight at 
his heart with the long poniard the scarf had concealed. 

Francis fell to his knees, and she, with a gesture intense 
with horror, loathing, and contempt, pushed him over with 
all her force, so that he fell down the first steps of the flight 
leading to the fountain. 

He raised himself on one elbow and nodded at her. 

14 My heart is broken for my little son,” he said, and 

dropped down on his face. 

She sped past him and stood as if on guard, with her face 
towards the closed house and the cypress trees, until his last 
laments had died away. 

Then she looked back ; he had flung himself round so 
that his face was upturned, and she knew at once that he 

was dead. 

The shadows were suddenly deepening; in the olive 
grove was already a sunless darkness ; the poisonous emana¬ 
tions of the malarious damp were already beginning to taint 
the air, the dangerous coolness of the Italian sunset hour 

crept, like a cold breath, abroad. 

Vittoria hastened down the steps, cast the dimmed 
poniard she still held into the silence of the fountain, 
hastened to where she had concealed her horse near the ilex 
trees by the entrance, mounted, and swiftly rode back to 

Rome. 

Francis Moutray’s animal, left in the great loneliness, 
moved restlessly and whinnied mournfully. 
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is laid in and about the tropical island of Samburan; and the theme is love and 
jealousy. 

BEALBY. By H. 0. Wells. 

This new novel is a feast of fast and furious fun. Mr. Wells throws problems 
of all sorts to the dogs, and revels in the diverting adventures of a small boy who, 
in the course of one brief week, works havoc in the lives of many people' 
Delightful people are they all, as portrayed by Mr. Wells. 

A G RE AT MAN. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘ Clayhanger.’ 

This is a new edition of a well-known novel by Mr. Arnold Bennett, called 
by him a ‘frolic.’ In A Great Man Mr. Bennett describes the life and achieve¬ 
ments of Henry Shakespeare Knight, who from humble beginnings becomes a 
world-famous novelist and one of the wealthiest of playwrights, a goal attained 
only after much amusing adventure by the way. 

A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. By Anthony Hope. 

The story of an eventful year in the life of Arthur Lisle, of the Middle Temple, 
Esquire : recounting his fortunes and ventures, professional, speculative, and 
romantic, and showing how he sought without finding, and found without seeking, 
and, at the end of the year, was twelve months older and as much wiser as young 
men are for such experiences. 

SECRET HISTORY. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, 

Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor.* 

The title of this book refers to the ' secret history ’ of a recent critical episode 
between the United States and Mexico. Taking the form 01 the dramatic and 
sensational love stories of two Irish girls and two officers, the romance has its 
scenes partly at an army post in Texas and partly in diplomatic circles in London 
in 1914-15. The story is told in the first person by Lady Peggy O’Malley. 

GOSSAMER. By George A. Birmingham, Author of 

‘Spanish Gold.* 

In this book the principal characters are a leader in the world of international 
finance, an Irish country gentleman who has parted with his estate, an Irish 
journalist who is also a member of Parliament attached to the Nationalist party, 
a lady artist, and an inventor occupied with mechanical devices. 

BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. By Marjorie Bowen. 

This story relates the inevitable tragic drama of the reckless union of 
two diverse temperaments and races, brought together by a useless passion. 
The scene changes from Bologna, the most dissipated city of Italy, to the 
Calvinistic gloom of Scotland. 

THE RAINBOW. By D. H. Lawrence, Author of ‘ Sons and 

Lovers.' 

This storv, by one of the most remarkable of the younger school of novelists, 
contains a history of the Brangwen character through its developing crisis of 
love, religion, and social passion, from the time when Tom Brangwen, the well- 
to-do Derbyshire farmer, marries a Polish lady, to the moment when Ursula^ his 
granddaughter, the leading-shoot of the restless, fearless family, stands waiting 
at the advance-post of our time to blaze a path into the future. 
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Mr. OREJC °F MONTE CARLO. By E. Phillips Oppen- 

helm, Author of Master of Men.’ 

Mr. Oppenheim has never written a more absorbing story than this one in 
which an adventurous young American first falls in love, then into trouble, and 

c£i?"J e 1 * P'Y 1 of events that are making history. In Monte Carlo three men 
skilled in international intrigue meet in secret conference ; two Ministers of 
foreign affairs and a Grand Duke plan to make over the map of Europe, while a 
diplomat representing a fourth great world power, aided by skilled secret service 
men, aims to thwart their endeavours. Then—enter the American. How young 
Richard Lane, wealthy and used to having his own way, fell in love with 
mysterious Mr. Grexs daughter, how he was not discouraged even when he 
f° Q U " d ; ° u ‘ wl J at a " important personage Mr. Grex really was, how he took a 
hand in events and caused an upset, is told in a thrilling love story that lavs 
bare the methods of modem international diplomatists and incidentally conveys a 
warning to America to arm herself against the possibilities of war. 


THE EVIL DAY. By Lady Troubridge. 

In this book Lady Troubridge abandons for the first time the study of the very 
voung girl, to give us one of a woman of forty, who, until the story opens, has 
led a quiet, retired and domestic existence. Circumstances, however, brine the 
heroine face to face with modern life and its developments in their most vivid 
form, and she does not pass through the experience altogether unscathed. 


THE SECRET SON. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney's new novel is a delightful story of the Sussex Downs 
Its types and characters are rustic, and in it comedy and tragedy are skilfully 

mingled by this most accomplished writer. The theme of the book is the relation 
between mother and son. 


DEMI-ROYAL. By Ashton Hilliers, Author of ‘The Adven¬ 
tures of a Lady of Quality.’ 

That the famous Mrs. Fitzherbert, legal and loyal wife of the Regent, may 
have borne him a child is indisputable. That she did so is the author s thesis in 
this diverting romance; and the fortunes of this child, legitimate, but un-royal, 
trepanned, lost, mourned as dead, repudiated, traced, acknowledged, are his 
theme. The mother-love of a noblewoman, the fears of a selfish voluptuary, the 
self-sacrifice of honest York, form the warp across which runs the woof of a girl s 
life, lived innocently and spiritedly in Puritan surroundings, watched over by the 
Order of Jesus, the unconscious centre of vehement antagonisms. 

SOMETHING FRESH. By P. G. Wodehouse, Author of ‘ The 
Little Nugget.’ 

The treatment of this story is farcical, but all the characters are drawn care¬ 
fully as if it were a comedy. Ashe Marson, a struggling writer of adventure 
stones, sees an advertisement in a paper in which «a young man of good appear¬ 
ance who is poor and reckless, Is needed for a delicate and perilous enterprise.' 
Joan Valentine, the heroine, who has been many things in her time, also answers an 
advertisement requiring ‘a woman to conduct a delicate and perilous enterprise.’ 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H. C. Bailey, Author of ‘A 
Gentleman Adventurer.* 

This is a story set in the last years of Queen Anne. Naturally, Jacobite and 
Hanovenan plots and conspirators furnish much of the incident. They are 
however, only a background to the hero and heroine, whose love with its 
adventures and misadventures is the main subject of the novel. 



THE YELLOW CLAW. By Sax Rohmer, Author of ‘Dr. 

Fu-Manchu.' 

This is an enthralling tale of Eastern mystery and crime in a European setting. 
The action moves from an author’s flat in Westminster to the ‘Cave of the Golden 
Dragon,’ Shadwell, and the weird Catacombs below the level of the Thames, and 
circles round ‘ Mr. King,’ the sinister and unseen president of the Kan-Suh Opium 
Syndicate. We meet with the beautiful Eurasian, Mah&ra, 'Our Lady of the 
Poppies,’ and are introduced to M. Gaston Max, Europe's greatest criminologist, 
and to the beetle-like Chinaman, Ho-Pin. 

THE OCEAN SLEUTH. By Maurice Drake. 

This is an exciting story, by one of the most promising of the younger novelists, 
of perils by sea and criminal hunting by land. The tale begins with some exciting 
salvage while off the Cornish coast, and passes on to the allurements of detective 
work in England and Brittany. In Austin Voogdt, the hero, Mr. Drake has 
created a commanding figure in romance. 

THE PERPETUAL CHOICE. By Constance Cotterell, 

Author of ‘ The Virgin and the Scales.’ 

The Perpetual Choice runs between poverty and wealth, passion and prejudice, 
London and the country, and is the story of a high-spirited girl. She has to dis¬ 
cover the precariousness of housekeeping on enthusiasm with her strange friends, 
and finds that poverty is partly fun and partly a blight. Three men love her, all 
differently, and when she falls in love her crisis has come. 

CHARLES QUANTRILL. By Evelyn Apted. 

A story of quiet charm and of intense human interest. The interest of the 
book does not depend on sensational effects, but rather in the endeavour to apply 
insight and imagination to the faithful description of events and problems which 
might confront any one of its readers. The scene shifts at times from England 
to South Africa, Norway, and the Riviera. A perfectly natural sequence of events 
leads to the marriage of a girl of strong character with a man of principles less 
high than her own. 

LITTLE HEARTS. By Marjorie L. Pickthall. 

A story of the Forest and the Downs in the troubled times of the eighteenth 
century, telling how Mr. Sampson, a gentleman engaged in the production of a 
Philosophy of Poverty, rescues and shelters one Anthony Oakshott, who is thrown 
from horseback over his wall, and whom he takes for an heroic Jacobite, much 
wanted by the King’s men. By so doing he changes his own life and that of the 
girl he loves. 

THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. By Arthur Ransome, Author of 

* Oscar Wilde,’ * Edgar Allan Poe.’ 

This is a fascinating story of mystery, magic, and love. It concerns John 
Killigrcw, a disciple of Paracelsus, who is an amateur of the black art, and who, 
with the aid of the elixir of life, had already lived several times the allotted span. 
Richard Stanborough, a young beau, visits him, and is charmed by the mysterious 
Rose, whom Killigrcw calls his sister, but who is really the daughter of Killigrew s 
servant in his last incarnation. Richard falls in love with her, and having refused 
to take the elixir himself, escapes with Rose from Killigrew. In attempting to 
get back the precious phial Killigrew gets killed. The scene is laid in the 
eighteenth century. 

SUSAN PROUDLEIGH. By Herbert G. de Llsser, Author 

of ‘Jane’s Career.' 

This is a tale of the Tropics. The scenes are laid in the sunlit city of 
Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, and in the rain-drenched Republic of Panama. 
We have glimpses of the building of the great Panama Canal, and of the life of 
thousands of British West Indians attracted to Panama by the prospects of good 
fortune. The principal characters in the book are of mixed blood, intensely 
humorous, and strongly pro-British in sentiment. Love, jealousy, and ambition 
are seen at work in a setting not familiar to English readers. 
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8 vo. 6s. 

Also Illustrated. Wide Cr. 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Granger (F. 8.). HISTORICAL SOCI¬ 
OLOGY : A Text-Book of Politics. 
Cr. 8 vo. 31. 6 d. net. 

Griffin (W. Hall) and Minchin (H. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 

1 is. 6d. net. 

Haig (K. G.). HEALTH THROUGH 
DIET. Third Edition. Cr. Boo. ys. td. 
net . 

Hale (J. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
From Salamis to Tsu-shima. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

Hall (H. R.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Demy Bvo. 15J. net. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-1688. 
Second Edition. Vol. II., 1689-1815. 
Demy 81 >0. Each 7 s. 6d. tut. 
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Harber (Alfred). THE NATURAL HIS¬ 
TORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. With 
1x2 Diagrams and 2 Plates. Demy 8 vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Harper (Charles G.). THE ‘AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Maps. Four 
Volumes. Cr. 8 vo. Each 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. I.— South of the Thames. 

Vol. II.— North and South Walls 
and West Midlands. 

Vol. III.— East Anglia and East Mid¬ 
lands. 

Vol. IV.— The North op England and 
South op Scotland. 

Hassall (Arthur). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. Detny 8 vo. 

7 s. 6 d. net. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 
net. 


Hirst (W. A.). A GUIDE TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. With 10 Maps. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
net. 

Hobhouse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo. ror. 6 d. net. 

Hobson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE: An Application op Economic 
Theory. Cr. 8 vo. 2r. 6 d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry 
into thf. Industrial Condition of the 
Poor. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 2r. 6 d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN¬ 
EMPLOYED: An Inquiry and an 
Economic Policy. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
2 s. 6 d. 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With an 
Examination op the Quantity Theory. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. ys. 6 d. net. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus¬ 
trated. Third Edition. Post Bvo. 6r. 

Holdsworth (W. 8.). A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Four Volumes. 
Vois. /., //., III. Each Second Edition 
Demy 8 vo. Each xo s. 6 d. net. 
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Hudson (W. H.). A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE: Impressions of the South Wilt¬ 
shire Downs. Illustrated. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Demy ovo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8z io. 6s. net. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 
net. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS¬ 
CANY WITH GENOA. Illustrated. 
Third Edi. ion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Secotui Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
nrt. 

VENICE AND VENETIA Illustrated. 
Cr. 8r >o. 6s. net. 

ROME. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. tut. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
5-r. net. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3r. 6 d. 

Inge (VY. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Fourth Edition. Demy 8 vo. 
lor. 6 d. net. 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT¬ 
ING. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 5-r. net. 

Jenks (E.). AN OUTLINE OF ENG¬ 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Third 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor. Cr. 
8 -jo. 2r. 6 <i. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: From the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Year 1911. Demy 8 vo. 
iar. 6 d. net. 

Jevons (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Cr. 
8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.). BRITISH CEN¬ 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. \to. 1 Zs. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Croivn 4 to. 21J. net. 


Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA¬ 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zoo. 3 s. 6d. net. 

Keats(John). POEMS. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by E. de Selincourt. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
Third Edition. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8 vo. 3J. 6 d. 

Kerapia (Thomas fe). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zoo. 3X. 6d. 
‘THOMAE A KEMPIS DE IMITATIONE 
CHRIST 1 LIBRI IV. Edited by Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue. Cr. \to. 30 s. net. 
Limited to 250 copies. 

Kipling (Rudyard). THE POEMS. Service 
Edition. In Eight Volumes. Square fcap. 
8 vo. Cloth, 2 s. 6d net each volume. 
Barrack-Room Ballads. 2 Vols. 

The Seven Seas. 2 Vols. 

The Five Nations. 2 Vols. 
Departmental Ditties. 2 Vols. 
BARRACK - ROOM BALLADS. 150th 
Thousand. Thirty-eighth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. Buckram, 6s. A lso Fcap. Zvo. Cloth , 
4 s. 6d. net ; leather, 5 s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 116th Thousand. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buck¬ 
ram, 6s. Also Fcap. Zvo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net; leather , 5J. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 9 7th Thousand. 
Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram , 
6r. Also Fcap. Zvo. Cloth , 4s. 6d. net; 
leather, 55. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 68 th Thou¬ 
sand. Twenty-Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
Buck*am, 6s. Also Fcap. Zvo. Cloth, 4 s. 
td. net; leather, 5 s. net. 

HYMN BEFORE ACTION. Illuminated. 
Fcap. 4 to. is. net. 

RECESSIONAL. Illuminated. Fcap. 4 to. 
ir. net. 

•Kocbel (W. H.). THE SOUTH 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 

las. 6d. net. 

L.(E. Y.)and M.(G.). SWOLLEN-HEADED 
WILLIAM. The Verses adapted by E. V. 
Lucas, and the pictures by George 
Morrow. Fifth Edition. Cr. 4 to. is. net . 

Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE COM¬ 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
A New and Revised Ed. in Six Voluvtes. 
With Frontispieces. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. each. 
The volumes are :— 

1. Miscellaneous Prose, ii. Elia and 
the Last Essays of Eua. iii. Books 
for Children, iv. Plays and Poems. 
v. and vi. Letters. 


General Literature 


Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY of 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
net. 

Laokoster (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
Second Series. Illustrated. Third Thou- j 
sand. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. I 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8t >o. 6s. I 
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Lewie (Edward). EDWARD CAR PEN- 1 
TER : An Exposition and an Apprecia¬ 
tion. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

Look (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 35. 6 d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). MAN AND THE 

UNIVERSE: A Study of the Influence 
of the Advance in Scientific Know¬ 
ledge upon our Understanding of 
Christianity. Ninth Edition. Demy Bvo. 

5 s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fifth 
Edition. Wide Cr. Bvo. 5 s. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. Bvo. ss.net. 

THE WAR AND AFTER: Short Chap¬ 
ters on Subjects of Serious Practical 
Import por the Average Citizen in a.d. 
1915 Onwards. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
is. net. 

Lorebnrn (Earl). CAPTURE AT SEA. 

Cr. 8 vo. is. 6 d. net. 

Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. A iso Cr. 
Bvo. is. tut. 

Lorimer (Norma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

Lucas (B.Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Demy 
Bvo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus¬ 
trated. Seventeenth Edition, Revised. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. net. 
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A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 3 vo. 6s. net. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. 5*. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illus- 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

A WANDERER IN VENICE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Twenty fourth Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 5-T. India Paper, -js. 6d. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. 4(0. iss.net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Little Book 
for the Urbane. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. is. (d. net. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Eighth 
Edition. Fcap Bvo. is. 6 d. net. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Eighth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SECOND POST. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Seventh Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 
Third Edition. Fiap. Bvo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Sixth 

Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

LOITERER'S HARVEST. Second Edition. 

Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6 </. net. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Nakra- 
TlON. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 7s. 6 * 1 . 
net. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

MR. INGLES IDE. Eleventh Edition. 

Fcap. Bvo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 

Fcap. Bvo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

LANDMARKS. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 

5 s- 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and 
Paintings in the National Gallery. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

REMEMBER LOUVAIN! A Little 
Book of Liukkty and War. With a 
Preface by E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. Paper Covers, 1 s. net. 

Lydekker (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montaguf.. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 
18 s. 
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McCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated- Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6cL 
net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. ioj. 6 d. 
net. 

Macdonald (J. R. M.). A HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 
£i is. 6d. net. 

McDougall (William). AN INTRODUC¬ 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 

BODY AND MIND: A History and a 
Defence ok Animism. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo. io s. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alf.xanper Tf.ixeira de 
Mattos. Fcajt>. Zvo. Deckle Edges, y. 6 d. 
net. An Edition, illustrated in colour by 
F. Cayley Robinson, is also published. 
Cr. e,to£i is. net. Of the above book 
Thirty-six Editions in all have been issued. 
MARY MAGDALENE: A Play in Three 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
Deckle Edges. 3 s. 6d. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Alex¬ 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Fcap. Zvo. 
5 s. net. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. Translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 

POEMS. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5*. 

Maeterlinck (Mme. M.) (Georgette 
Leblanc). THE CHILDREN’S BLUE¬ 
BIRD. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated. Fcap. 
Zvo. 5*. net. 

Mahaffy (J. P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
net. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royal Zvo. ys. 6d. 

Marett (R. R.). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

5 s. net. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Maps. Second 
Edition, Revised. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL¬ 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6 d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6 d. 
net. 


Masterman (C. F. G.). TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr. Zvo. ys.6d.net. 

Miles (Eustace). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
or, The Theory of Reincarnation. 
Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

PREVENTION AND CURE. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Miles (Mrs. Eustace). ECONOMY IN 
WAR TIME; or, Health without 
Meat. Crown 8vo. is. ret. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Money (Sir Leo Chlozza). RICHES AND 

POVERTY, 1910. Eleventh Edition. 
Demy Zvo. S s - net. 

Montague (C. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 

Seccfui Edition. Fcap. Zvo. sx. 

Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
$s. net. 

Noyes (Alfred). A SALUTE FROM THE 
FLEET, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. s s - net. 

RADA: A Belgian Christmas Eve. Illus¬ 
trated. Fcap. Zvo. 4 s. 6d. net. 

Oman (C. W. C.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi¬ 
tion, Revised. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Oxenham (John). BEES IN AMBER: A 
Little Book of Thoughtful Verse. 
Forty - first Edition. Small Pott Zvo. 
Paper is. net; Cloth Boards, 2s. net; 
Velvet Persian Yapp , 2s. 6d. net; Full 
Calf, gilt top , 7 s. 6cL net. 

ALL’S WELL: A Collection op War 
Poems. Small Pott Zvo. Paper , is. net; 
Velvet Persian 1 r app , is. 6d. net. 
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Oxford (M. !!.)• A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivell. Cr. 8 vo. $s. net. 

Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 6j. 

Petrie (W. H. Flinders.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net each. 

Vol. I. From the 1st to the XVIth 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fifth Edition. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahapfy. Second Edition. 

Vol V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne. Second Edition. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Second Edition 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d. net. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8 vo. 
as. 6d. net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xmh Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 

3 s. 6d. net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvimh to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.> SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Folio. £1 is.net. 

Porter (0. RA* THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy 8vo. £1 is. net. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
as. 6d. 


Literature 


rywamw.ftj. A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. ios. 6 d. net. 

(GertPud ® B ‘)‘ COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
t hird Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


•Reade(Arthur). FINLAND AND THE 

FINNS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Megan (C. Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


1 Reid (0. Archdall). THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 
I £1 is. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant). SELECT STAT¬ 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 

1660-1832. Second, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo. 1 or. 6 d. tut. 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
\os. 6d. net. 

Rolle (Richard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
AND THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Frances M. Compkr. Cr. 8vo. 
3*. 6 d. net. 

Ryley (A. Beresford). OLD PASTE. 
Illustrated. Royal Zvo. £2 2s. net. 


‘Saki* (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. as. 6 d. net. 


REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. 8 vo. 
as. 6d. net. 


Schldrowitz (Philip). RUBBER. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy 8 vo. ios. 6 d. net. 

8 «! 0 0® (Edmund). TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Fourteenth Edi¬ 
tion. Fcap. 8 vo. as. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 
as. 6d. 

JACK'S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 163a; *664; 
1685. Each A4 4 s. net , or a complete set, 
£\a 12 s. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Georoe Wyndham. Demy Zvo. Buck¬ 
ram, 10J. 6 d. 
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Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock and 
notes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8z to. £1 is. net. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. An Encyclopaedia of 
Sicily. With 234 Illustrations, a Map, and 
a Table of the Railway System of Sicily. 
Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

Sleaser (H. H.). TRADE UNIONISM. 

Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cankak. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo. £1 is. net. 

Smith (G. F. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC¬ 
TERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6 s. net. 

Stancliffe. GOLF DO'S AND DONT’S. 
Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. A New and En¬ 
larged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Ecap.lvo. Eaehss.net. Leather , 
each 6s. net. 


Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 7 s ■ neL 


Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 
Gilt top. 3*. 6 d. net. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 
Gilt to/. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

ASK MAMMA; or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Illus¬ 
trated- Fcap. 8z :o. Gilt top. 3s. 6 d. net. 

JORROCKSS JAUNTS AND JOLLI¬ 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
%vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6 d. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. Gilt top. 35. 6 d. 


net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, THE SPORT¬ 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. 
Gilt top. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS? Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8 vo. Gilt top. 3 s. 6 d. net. 


Suso (Henry). the ti ^* fe d THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himself. 
Translated by T. F. Knox. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Dean Inge. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3-s. 6d. net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 
6j. net. 

BRITISH PLANT - GALLS. Cr. Ivo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Syraes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO¬ 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.&vo. is.td. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 3J* 6 d. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META¬ 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy Ivo. 
1 oj. 6 d. net. 


Taylor (J. W.). THE COMING OF THE 
SAINTS. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 5*. 
net. 


Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE¬ 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. ss. net. 


Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand. Fcap. 8 vo. 5 -*- 
net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twentv-Jirst 
Edition. Medium 16mo. 2s. 6 d. net. 
A Iso in black morocco , 6s. net. 


Topham (Anne). MEMORIES OF THE 
KAISER'S COURT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERL 
His Life and Works. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 5-r. net. 

Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 


Trlggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Present, and Possible. Illustra¬ 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 
15J. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development ot 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Etftn 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 15*- nei - 


ardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
2 s. td. rut . 

ernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. MOORE- 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Rewritten. 

Cr. 8 vo. 15*. net. 
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READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition, Revised. Cr. 8 vo. 155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8 vo. i$s. net. 

Vickers (Kenneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Second Edition , Revised. Demy 
8 vo. 10s.-6d. net. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex¬ 
pedition of 1903-1^04. Illustrated. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 
net. 

Wade (G. W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG¬ 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta¬ 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana¬ 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. Reap. ?>vo. is. 6d. each. 
The Ring of the Nibelung. 

Sixth Edition. 

Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Third Edition. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

Second Edition. 

Tannhauser and the Mastersingers 
of Nuremburg. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8 vo. is. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Poll 8 vo. 
is. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read¬ 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. Zvo. 5 s. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott Zvo. is. net. 

VERSES. Second Edition, Enlarged. Reap. 

8 vo. is. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH. Selected and Arranged. Ri/teenth 
Edition. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, is. 6 d. 
net ; Velvet Persian Vafip, is. 6d. net. 

Water§(W. 0.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 7 s. 6 d. tut. 

Welgall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier- Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 7/. 6 d. net. 


AND OXFORD 

LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Rour- 
teenth Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 
3 s. 6 d. 

Wheeler (Owen). A PRIMER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. With 17 Illustrations. 

Cr. Zvo. is. 6 d. tut. 

( Wi,fred )* A LONDONER’S 

LONDON. Illustrated. Secotul Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Twelve Volumes. Reap. Zvo. 

5 s. net each volume. 

1. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. n. Thk 
Duchess ok Padua. iii. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
ok No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus¬ 
band. vii. Thk Importance ok being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome¬ 
granates. ix. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
fundis and Prison Letters, xi. Essays, 
xii. Salo.m£, A Florentine Tragedy 
and La Sainte Courtisane. xiii. *The 
Critic in Pall Mall. xiv. Selected 
Prose of Oscar Wi» de. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. 4/0. 11s. 6d. net. 

Wilding (Anthony F). ON THE COURT 

With 58 Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. net. 

Wilson (Ernest H.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. Demy Zvo. ior. tut. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FI ELD-MARSHAL. Illus¬ 
trated. Li/th Edition. Demy Zvo. is (xi 
rut. ' 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (,8 57 . 

59)- Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6 s. 

Wood (Lieut W.B.) and Edmonds (Col. 

J. E.). A HISTORY OF THE CIVU 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by Spknsep 

W 'A h Maps and Plans. 
third Edition . Ectny 8 vo. 12s . 6 d. net. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowell C. 
Smith. Thru Volumes. Demy Zvo. 15j. 

net, 

YeaU (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. CrZvo. 3, 6,/ 
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Part II.—A Selection of Series 

Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C. A. VVINDLE 
Cr. Svo. 4 s. 6d. net each volume 

With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 

Bristol. Alfred Harvey. Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 

Canterbury. J. C. Cox. Lincoln. E. Mansel Sympson. 

Chester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Shrewsbury. T. Auden. 

Dublin. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Wells and Glastonbury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Svo. Js. 6J. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Tainted Glass in England. 
Philip Nclsqn. 

Archeology and False Antiquities. 
R. Munro. 

Bells of England, The. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second Edition. 

Brasses of England, The. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Edition. 

Castles and Walled Towns of England, 
The. A. Harvey. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. Roniiliy Allen. Second Edition. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts. J. C. Cox. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballard. 

English Church Furniture. J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 


English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. Cardinal Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

| Foi.k-Lore as an Historical Science 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. 
George Unwin. 

| 

Hermits and Anchorites of EnglanPi 
The. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

' Medieval Hospitals of England, The 
! Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments of Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition . 
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The Antiquary's Books —continued 

Old English Libraries. Ernest A. Savage. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Edition. 

Parish Life in Medieval England. 

Cardinal Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 

Parish Registers of England, The. 

J. C. Cox. 


Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 

Romano-Britisii Buildings and Earth¬ 
works. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests of England, The. J. C. 
Cox. . 

Schools of Medieval England, Thf. 

A. F. [.each. 

Shrines of British Saints. J. C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. vet each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 

Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Second Edition. 
As You Like It. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy of Errors, The 
Hamlet. Fourth Edition 
Julius Caesar. 

King Henry iv. Pt. i. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi. 

King Henry viii. 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard iii. 

Life and Death of King John, The. 
Love’s Labour's Lost. Second Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The. Second Edition. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Sonnets and a Lover's Complaint. 
Taming ok the Shrhw, Thf. 

Tempest, The. 

Timon of Athens. 

Titus Andkonicus. 

Trojlus and Cressida. 

Twelfth Night. 

Two Gentlemen of Yfhona, The. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter’s Tale, The. 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With iijimerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo 


Art of the Greeks, The. H. B. Walters. 
1 as. 6 d. net. 

Art or the Romans, The. H. B. Walters. 
15/. net. 

Chardin. H. E. A. Furst. 1 as. 6d. net. 


Donatello. Maud Cruttwell. 15J. net. 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais¬ 
sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 1 is. 6 d. net. 

Geoxge Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
12J. 6 d. net. 
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Classics of Art —continued 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Lawrence. Sir Walter Armstrong. is.net. 

Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies. i2r. 6 d. 
net. 

Raphael. A. P. OpptS. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Rembrandt’s Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
Two Volurpes. 21s. net. 


Rubens. Edward Dillon. 25s. net. 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March Phillipps. 155. 
net. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. 15^. net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

Velazquez. A. de Beruete. ior. 6 d. net. 


Complete Amateur Boxer, The. 

Bohun Lynch. 5*. net. 

Complete Association Footballer, The. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hnghes-Davies. 
5-y. net. 

Complete Athletic Trainer, The. S. A. 
Mussabini. sr. net. 

Complete Billiard Player, The. Charles 
Roberts. ior. 6 d. net. 

Complete Cook, The. Lilian Whitling. 
7J. 6 d. net. 

Complete Cricketer, The. Albert E. 
Knight. 7 s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Complete Foxhunter, The. Charles Rich¬ 
ardson. 12 s. 6 d. net. Second Edition. 

Complete Golfer, The. Harry Vardon. 
jos. 6 d. net. Fourteenth Edition , Revised. 

Complete Hockey-Player, The. Eustace 
E. White. s s - n *t. Second Edition. 

Complete Horseman, The. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Complete Jujitsuan, The. W. H. Gamad. 
5J. net. 


Complete Lawn Tennis Player, The. 
A. Wallis Myers. ior. 6d. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

'Complete Motorist, The. Filson Young 
and W. G. Aston. sr. net. Revised Edition. 

Complete Mountaineer, The. G. D. 
Abraham. 15 s. net. Second Edition. 

Complete Oarsman, The. R. C. Lehmann. 

1or. 6d. net. 

Complete Photographer, The. R. Child 
Bayley. xor. 6d. net. Fifth Edition , 
Revised. 

Complete Rugby Footballer, on theNew 
Zealand System, The. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead, ior. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Complete Shot, The. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. \2s.6d.net. Third Edition. 

Complete Swimmer, The. F. Sachs. js.6d. 
tut. 

Complete'Yachtsman, The. B. Heckstad- 
Smith and E..du Boulay. Second Edition, 
Revised. 155. net. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 
J. G. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. 25 s. net each volume 


English Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. 

English Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 

Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 

European Enamels. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hamc. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths’ Work. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. 


Ivories. Alfred Masked. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Masked. Second 
Edition. 
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Handbooks of English Ghuroh History 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. net each volume 


Foundations of the English Chu rch, The. 
J. H. Maude. 

Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest, 
The. C. T. Cruttwell. 

Medieval Church and the Papacy, The. 

A. C. Jennings. 


Reformation Period, The. Henry Gee. 

Struggle with Puritanism, The. Bruce 
Blaxland. 

Church op England in the Eighteenth 
Century, The. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks 

Doctrine op the Incarnation, The. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 1 is. 6d. 
net. 

History of Early Christian Doctrine, A. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Introduction to the History of Religion, 
An. F. B. Jevons. Sixth Edition. Demy 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Health 

Fcap. Svo 

Care op the Body, The. F. Cavanagli. 

Care op the Teeth, The. A. T. Pitts. 

*Eyp.s of our Children, The. N. Bishop 
Harman. 

Health por the Middle-Aged. Seymour 
Taylor. 

•Health op a Woman, The. H. J. F’ 

Simpson. 

The ‘Home 

• Illustrated. Demy % 

Home Life in America. Katherine G. 
Busbcy. Second Edition. 

Home Lipe in China. I. Taylor Headland. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betham-, 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Third Edition. 

Home Life in Holland. D. S. Meldrum. 
Second Edition • 


of Theology 

Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds, An. A. E. Burn. Demy Svo. 
1 os. 6 d. net. 

Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America, The. Alfred Caldecott. Demy 
8 vo. 1 or. 6 d. net. 

XXXIX Articles of the Church ok Eng¬ 
land, The. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Ninth Edition. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Series 

ix. net 

•How to Live Long. W. Carr. 

“Hygiene op the Skin, Thf.. G. Pernet. 

•Prevention op the Common Cold, The. 

O. K. Williamson. 

Throat and Ear Troubles. Macleod 
Yearsley. 


Health op the Child, The. O. Hildes* 
heim. 


Life* Series 

•o. 6s. to 1 ox. 6d. net 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 

Third Edition. 

Home Lipe in Norway. H. K. Daniels. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. Rappoport. 

Home Life in Spain. S. I- Bensusan. 
Second Edition. 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits 


Cardinal Newman. 

Edition. 

John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Wii.berporce. G. W. Daniell. 

Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. Second 
Edition. 

Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. \ 

I 

John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition. 


net each volume 

John Keble. Walter Lock. Seventh Edition. 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 

Edition. 

Lancelot An drewes. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition . 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 


Crown 8vo. 2 s. 
R. H. Hutton. Second 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes v 
Small Pott 8vo f cloth , 2 s.; leather , 2 s. 6d. net each volume 


Confessions of St. Augustine, The. 
Ninth Edition. 

IMITAT ION OF C H RI ST, Th F.. Eighth Edition. 

Christian Year, The. Fifth Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Third Edition. 

Tempi.E, The. Second Edition. 

Book of Devotions, A. Second Edition. 

Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, A. Fifth Edition. 

Guidr to Eternity, A. 

Inner Way, The. Third Edition. 

On the Love ok God. 

Psalms of David, The. 

Lyra ArosroLiCA. 

Song of Songs, The. 

Thoughts of Pascal, The. Second Edition. 

Manual op Consolation from the Saints 
and Fathers, A. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

Spiritual Combat, The. 


Devotions of St. Anselm, The. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin¬ 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

Day Book from the Saints and Fathers, 
A. 

Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom, A. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

Introduction to the Devout Life, An. 

Little Flowers of the Glorious Messer 
St. Francis and op his Friars, The. 

Death and Immortality. 

Spiritual Guide, The. Third Edition. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
and the Great Festivals. 

Preces Pkivatae. 

Horae Mysticae. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. 2 s. 6d. net each volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 

including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Albrecht DUrbr. L. J Allen. 

Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. Third Edition. 
Cellini. R. H. H. Cust. 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

Early English Water-Colour. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fifth Edition. 


Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Simc. Second 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.I)., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 

Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchlcy. Second Edition. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. Npav and other artists, and from photographs 

Small Pctt 8vo. 2 s. 6d. net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus¬ 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. Third Edition , Revised. 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. Bicknell. 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

Isle of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 

London. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The. Sir B.C. A. Windlc 
Second Edition. 

North Wales. A. T. Story. 


Oxford and its 
Tenth. Edition. 


Colleges, j. Wells. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. G. Clinch. 

Shakespeare's Country. Sir B. C. A. 
Windle. • Fifth Edition. 

South Wales. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Temple, The. H. H. L. Bellot. 

Westminster Abbey. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 
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Berkshire, F. G. Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. Second 
Edition, Revised. 

Cambridgeshire. J. C. Cox. 

Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Fourth Edition. 

Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 

Gloucestershire. J. G Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. J. C. Cox. Second Edition , Re¬ 
written. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. Second Edition. 

Leicestershire and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. Third Edition , 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. Second 
Edition, Revised. 


•Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Third 
Edition. 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J. G Cox. Second Edition, Re¬ 
written. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Fourth Edition. 

Warwickshire. J. C. Cox. 

Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris, y. 6 d. net. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition . 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott Sro. 


Each Volume, cloth , I*. 6 d. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU¬ 
DICE. Two Volu mes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY | 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. j 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF j 
ENGLISH PROSE. Third Edition. j 

i 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF { 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. I 


Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little Library— continued 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cr&shaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighieri. PURGATORY. 
PARADISE. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dlckens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Klnglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Locker(F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Molr (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY¬ 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Yaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

Fifteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS¬ 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge ( 8 . T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Edition. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott l 6 mo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price it. net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. iot. net 


Miniature Library 

Demy 32 mb. Leather, 2s. net each volume 

Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward | Polonivs; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
FitzGerald. J stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

Edward, Lord Herbert op Cherbury, The I The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm. Edward 
Life of. Written by himself. I FitzGerald. Fifth Edition, is. net. 


The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. S A LEE BY. Demy Svo 


Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie. 7 s. 6 d. 
net. Second Edition. 

Care of the Body, The. F. Cavanngh. 
Second Edition. 7 s. 6d. net. 

Children of the Nation, The. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition, 
qs. 6 d. net. 

Diseases of Occupation. Sir Thos. Oliver, 
xo s. 6 d. net. Second Edition. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sains- 
bury. 7 s. 6d. net. 


Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho¬ 
field. 7 s. 6 d. tut. 

Hygiene op Mind, The. Sir T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
7 s. 6 d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump¬ 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholine. ioj. 6 d. 
net. Second Edition. 
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B 


The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 

rahms. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 
Edition. 


Illustrated. Demy Svo. 7 s. 6d. net 
Handel. R. A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
1 Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 

Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee. 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 

Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Francois de Fexelon. Viscount St Cyres 


Oxford Biographies 


Each volume , cloth , 2 s. 6d. net; leather , 3s. 6d. net 
Fifth 


Seven Plays 


Fcap. Svo. 

Honeymoon, The. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

Great Adventure, The. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Fourth Edition. 

Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 

Wake Case, Tub. 


2s. net 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. Acting 

Edition. 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Third Edi¬ 
tion. 

Typhoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
LengyeL English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 

George Playdell. 


Flying, All About. Gertrude Bacon. 

Golfing Swing, The. Burnham Hare. 
Fourth Edition. 

•Gymnastics. D. Scott. 


Sport Series 

Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. is. tiet 


•Skating. A. E. Crawley. 
Swim, How to. H. R. Austin. 
Wrestling. P. Longhurst. 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 

Illustrated. Demy Svo 

Milan under the Sforza, A History of. I Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Cecilia M. Ady. ior. 6 d. net. j 12s. 6d. net. 

Perugia, A History of. W. Heywood. zar. 6 d. net. 


The Westminster Com 


entaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK 

Demy Svo 


Book of Genesis, The. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition. 1 or. 6 d. net. 


Acts of the Apostles, The. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. Seventh Edition. ior. 6 d. 
net. 

First Epistle op Paul the Apostle to 
the Corinthians, The. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Fourth Edition. 6r. net. 

Book of Amos, The. Edited by E. A. 
Edghill. With an Introduction by G. A. 
Cooke. 6s. net. 

Book of Exodus, The. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans, ior. 6 d. 
net. 

Book of Ezekiel, The. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. ior. 6 d. net. 


Additions and Corrections in thb 
Seventh and Eighth Editions of the 
Book of Genesis. S. R. Driver, ir. net. 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah, The. 

Edited by G. W. Wade. ior. 6 d. net. 

Book of Job, The. Edited by E. C. S. Gib¬ 
son. Second Edition. 6r. net. 

Epistle of St. James, The. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6s. net. 
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The ‘ Young 9 Series 


Illustrated. 

Young Botanist, The. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 3J. 6 d. net. 

Young Carpenter, The. Cyril Hall. 5*. 

Young Electrician, The. Hammond Hall. 
Second Edition. 5 s. 


Crown Svo 

Yo " n . g Engineer, The. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition . $s. 

Young Naturalist, The. W. P. Westell. 

OS, 

Young Ornithologist, The. W. P. Westell. 
5 ** 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 

Fcap. Svo. is. net 


All Things Considered. G. K. Chesterton. 

Best of Lamb, The. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Charles Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 

Charmides, and other Poems. Oscar 
Wilde. 

CuitrXl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition ok England, The. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 

De Propundis. Oscar Wilde. 

Famous Wits, A Book op. W. Jerrold. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc. 

Home Life in France. M. Betham- 
Edwards. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry. P. Cbalmers- 

Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 

Importance ok being Earnest, The- 

Oscar Wilde. 

Intentions. Oscar Wilde. 

John Boyes, King ok the Wa-Kikuvu. 
John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 

Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO ms Son. George Horace Lorinier. 

Life ok John Kuskin, The. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Baltour. 

Little of Everything, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore of the Honey-Bee, The. Tickncr 
Ldwardes. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Mirror of the Sea, The. J. Conrad. 

Old Country Like. S. Baring-Gould. 

Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Kansome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Diichfield. 

Picked Company, A. Hilaire Belloc. 

Reason and Belief. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and Other Stories. Leo 

Tolstoy. 

Social Evils and their Remedy. Leo 
lolstoy. 

Some Letters of R. L. Stevenson. Selected 
by Lloyd Osbourne. 

Substance of Faith, The. Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

Tennyson. A. C. Benson. 

Tower of London, The. R. Davey. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 

Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Ncvill. 

Vailima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Vicar OF Morwenstow, The S. Baring. 

Gould. 
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Books for Travellers 

Crown Svo. 6s. net each 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Shakespeare’s Country, The. 
A. G. Bradley. 

Black Forest, A Book of the. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. Gostling. 
Cities of Lombardy, The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Romagna and the Marches, 
The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Spain, The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Umbria, The. Edward Hutton. 

Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 

Egypt, By the Waters of. N. Lorimer. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land of Pardons, The (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The. W. A. DutL 

Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 

Rhine, A Book of the. S. Baring-Gould. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Venice, A. E. V. Lucas. 



e Books on Art 


Af.mourer and his Craft, The. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal +to. £2 2 s. 
net. 

Art, Ancip.nt and Medieval. M. H. 

Bulley. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 5*. net. 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Illus¬ 
trated. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the xvinth Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Royal 4I0. £2 2 s. net. 

Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793. G. A. 

Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial t,to. 
£2 2s. net. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 is. net. 

Italian Sculptors. W. G. Waters. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Oi.d Paste. A. Beresford Rylcy. Illustrated. 
Royal +to. £2 2s. net. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus¬ 
trated. Second Edition. Demy Svo. los.td. 
net. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £15 15s. 
net. 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
$s. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
3 s. 6d. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary lanes. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. Svo. 5 s. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

‘ Classics of Art.’ See page 13. 

‘The Connoisseur’s Library. See page if 

‘ Little Books on Art.’ See page 17. 
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e Books on Italy 


Etruria and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zzw. 6s. net. 

Florence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 8 vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
net. 

Florence and her Treasures. H. M* 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. yj. net. 

Florence, Country Walks about. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
tut. 

Lombardy, The Cities of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

Milan under the Sforza, A History op. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 
ioj. 6 d. tut. 

Naples: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
net. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
net. 

Naples and Southern Italy. E. Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

Perugia, A History op. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
of. Edward Hutton. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Rome ok the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net \ leather , 3*. 6 d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net; leather, 3 s. td. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladcn. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. s*‘ 


Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. net. 

Umbria, The Cities of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
net. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illus' 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 5 s. net' 

Venice and her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. sr. net. 

Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dante Alighieri : His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. s s - n <l- 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
ioj. 6 d. tut. 

Lakes ok Northern Italy, The. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 5J. net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S* 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 15J. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaughan. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Zvo. 15j. net. 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. 
By the Author of 4 Mdilc. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6 d. net. 

S. Francis of Assisi, The Lives of. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8 vo. $s. 
net. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

5 s. net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Tra¬ 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap. Zvo. 

5 j. net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
Zvo. xoj. 6 d. net. 
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Part III.—A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. dr. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 3 vo. dr. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Poute Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3_r. 6 d. 

THE GLAD HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

I HE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C.). THE LONELY QUEEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 

Third Edition Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Baring - Gould (S.). THE BROOM- 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, The 
Progress of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi * 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

! A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
' Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

HILDA LESS WAYS. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. 8z io. 6s. 

•THESE TWAIN. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CARD. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6 s. 

BURIED ALIVE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

j THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE REGENT: A Five Towns Story of 
Adventure in London. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. A New 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A GREAT MAN: A Frolic. A New 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Benson (E. F.X DODO: A Detail of the 

Day. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

TH E COUN TESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 3 vo. 6s. 


Birmingham (George A.). SPANISH 

GOLD. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. dr. 
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LALAGE S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8p o. 6 s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

GOSSAMER. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAINTAIN. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

PRINCE AND HERETIC. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MR. WASHINGTON. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FORLORN ADVENTURERS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Chesterton (0. K.). THE FLYING INN. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6.*-. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Secomi Edi- 

lion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

CHANCE. Eighth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

VICTORY : An Island Tale. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


VENDETTA ; or, The Story of one For. 
gotten. Thirty-second Edition. Cr. Svo 
6s. 

T 1 1 ET : M A;l NoR ' VECrAN Princess. 

Forty-fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ARDATH: The Story of a Dead Self. 
Twenty-second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A Drama of Paris. 
Twentieth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy, forty-seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty- 
ninth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fifteenth 

Edition. \S\st Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition. i 50 th 
Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simple Love 
Story. Seventeenth Edttion. 156 th Thou¬ 
sand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: The Tragedy op a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120 th 
Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Thirty-second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

BOY : A Sketch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

CAMEOS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6/. 


Crockett (S. R.). LOCH INVAR. Illus¬ 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


Findlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. &r. 


Conyers (Dorothea). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SANDY MARRIED. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

OLD ANDY. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 


Fr .y and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Iufth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HI r ;D'V£ TRAFF0RD a,1<J THE REMIT- 
IANCL MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 6s. 

I INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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Hichena (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

FELIX: Three Yeaks in a Life. Seventh , 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

BYE WAYS. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. y. 6d. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. ! 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN¬ 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

i 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus¬ 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

| 

| 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. ! 

Thirty-third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. y. 61 . 
Also Illustrated in colour. Demy Svo. 
ys. 6 d. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
8zv?. 3 s. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. S vo. y. 6i. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3*. 61 . 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8z 70. y. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. y. 6 d. 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. y. 6d. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3*. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 3*. 6d. 

King (Basil). THE WILD OLIVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 
Cr. 8vo. dr. 

Lawrence (D. H.). THE RAINBOW. 

Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). MARY PECHELL. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE LODGER. Third Edition. Crown 
8 vo. dr. 

Lucas (E. Y.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 
Oblique Narration. Tenth Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. sr. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-going 
Chronicle. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 

y. 

MR. INGLESIDE- Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

8?’C. 5-r. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. Sr<?. 5s. 

LANDMARKS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 

6s. 


Fiction 


2 / 


Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44 th Thousand. Cr. 8 vo. 
y. 6 d. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER¬ 
FECTION. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. fj. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8z >o. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES¬ 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

VIVIEN. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be¬ 
tween You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HO LI DAY ROUN D. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ONCE A WEEK. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montague(C. E.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MORNING’S WAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


I A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. 8 vo. 6a. 

the hole in the WALL. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KEN MUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

I HE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. Third 
j Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED 
BUR l ON. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

1 A PEOPLE'S MAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6-r. 

I 

MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•THE VANISHED MESSENGER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. dr. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 
Stories. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
dr. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

BROKEN SHACKLES. Fourth Edition. 
j Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

: Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. dr. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8z >o. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus¬ 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. $z ?o. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty 
Pierre.’ Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 r. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3-J. 6 d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Fourth 
Edition Cr. 8zv. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

I CROWN THLK KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
8 vo. 6j. 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr, 8 vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Sr0. dr. 

TH E STRIKIN G HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6.r. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAtD. THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
6 s. 

Pleydell (George). THE WARE CASE. 

Fcaf. 8 vo. is. net. 

‘Q’ (A. T. Quiller-Couch). MERRY- 

GARDEN AND OTHER STORIES. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8t >o. dr. 

Reod (Myrtle). LAVENDER AND OLD 
LACE. Fcap. 8 vo. is. net. 

Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE 
STATE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Sl->. 6r. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE HAPPY RECRUIT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sr 'O. 6s. 

THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 


SIdgwick(Mrs. Alfred). THE LANTERN- 
BEARERS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. dr. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. dr. 

IN OTHER DAYS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. dr. 

Somerville (E. (E.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Swinnerton (F.). ON THE STAIRCASE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Watson (?.). THE VOICE OF THE 
TURTLE. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6 s. 

Wells (H. G.> BEALBY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. dr. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE IUED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Tsventy-third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 



Fiction 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 
Illustrated. Twenty-second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
of a Motor. Illustrated. A’inth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus¬ 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 'jo. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

TIIE GUES 1 S OF HERCULES. Illus¬ 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

THE SOLDIER OF THE LEGION 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SECRET HISTORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated . Crown 8 vo . 3*. 6 d . 


Getting Well or Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl of the People, A. L. T. Meade. 

Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockakellar's Voyage. W. Clark 
Russell. 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Edith E. 
Cuthcll. 

Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Syd Belton : The Boy who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Adventures or Dr. Whittv, The. G. 
Birmingham. 

Anglo-Indians, The. Alice Perrin. 

Anna op the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 

•Babes in the Wood. B. M. Croker. 

Bad Times, The. G. A. Birmingham. 

Barbary Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

Beloved Enemy, The. E. Maria Albanesi. 

Botor Chaperon, Tice. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 


is . net 

Boy. Marie Corelli. 

Card, The. Arnold Bennett. 

Change in the Cabinet, A. Hilaire Belloc. 

Chink in the Armour, The. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 

Chronicles op a German Town. The 
Author of “ Mercia in Germany.” 

Coil op Carne, The. John Oxenham. 

Counsel op Perfection, A. Lucas Mnlet. 

Dan Russel tiie Fox. E. (E. Somerville 
and Martin Ro>t>. 


Fcap . Svo 
A. 
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Demon, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

Duke’s Motto, The. J. H. McCarthy. 

Fire in Stubrle. Baroness Orczy. 

Gate of Desert, The. John Oxenham. 

Gates of Wrath, The. Arnold Bennett. 

Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell. 

Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. 

Heart of the Ancient Wood, The. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Hill Rise. W. B. Maxwell. 

Jane. Marie Corelli. 

Joseph. Frank Danby. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. C. N. 

and A. M. Williamson. 

Lalage's Lovers. G. A. Birmingham. 

Lantern Bearers, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick. 

Light Freights. W. W. Jacobs. 

* 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mess Deck, The. W. F. Shannon. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 

Mirage. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Delora, The. E. Phillips Oppvn- 
heim. 

My Danish Sweetheart. W. Clark 
Russell. 

Nine Days' Wonder, A. B. M. Croker. 

Pathway of the Pioneer, The. Dolf 

Wyllarde. 


Peter and Jane. S. Macnaughtan. 

Quest op the Golden Rose, The. John 
Oxenham. 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

SaYd, the Fisherman. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. 

Sea Captain, The. H. C. Bailey. 

Sea Lady, The. H. G. Wells. 

Search Party, The. G. A. Birmingham. 

Secret Woman, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

Short Cruises. W. W. Jacobs. 

Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham. 

Street called Straight, The. Basil 
King. 

Tales of Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 

Teresa of Watling Street. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

Under the Red Robe. Stanley J. Weymaa 

Unofficial Honeymoon, The. DoIi 
W yllarde. 

Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webling. 

i 

'• Wallet of Kai Lung. Ernest Bramah. 

Wedding Day, The. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

White Fang. Jack London. 

Wild Olive, The. Ba<il King. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen’s Seyenpenny Novels 

Feat . Zvo. yd. net 


Angel. B. M. Croker. 

Barbara Rebell. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

Blunder of an Innocent, The. E. 
Maria Albanesi. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baring-Gould. 

By Stroke of Sword. Andrew Balfour. 


Count’s Chauffeur, The. William le 
Queux. 

Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. Edna 

Lyall. 

Dodo. E. F. Benson. 

Drama in Sunshine, A. H. A. VachelJ. 
Drift. L. T. Meade. 



Fiction 

Methuen’s SeYenpenny Novels— continued. 


Golden Centipede, The. Louise Gerard. 

Green Graves op Balgoxvrie, The. Jane 
H. Findlater. 

House op Whispers, The. William le 
Queux. 

Human Bov, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thbe King. Max Pemberton. 

Inca’s Treasure, The. E. Glanville. 

In the Roar op the Sea. S. Baring-Gould. 

Into Temptation. Alice Perrin. 

Katherine the Arrogant. Mrs. B. M. 
Croker. 

Lady in the Car, The. William le Queux. 

Late in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Towushend. 

Love Pirate, The. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

Master op Men. E. Phillips Oppenhcim. 


Miser Hoadley's Secret. A. W. March- 
mont. 

Mixed Marriage, A. Mrs. F. E. Penny. 

Moment’s Error, A. A. W. Marchmont. 

Mother’s Son, A. B. and C. B. Fry. 

Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria Albancsi. 

Pomp ok the Lavilettes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C. J. 

CutclifTe Hyne. 

Princess Virginia, The. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 

Red Derelict, The. Bertram Mitford. 

Red House, The. E. Nesbit. 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Mitford 
Son of the State, A. W. Pelt Ridge. 
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